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FAMILY PETS—PARTING OF FRIENDS. . ; eet 


The dividing line betwen the human and 
other animals, as respects intelligence, tact, 
and reasoning powers, is a narrow one, and 
difficult to fix definitely. Some of the latter 
often exhibit higher mental development in 
certain directions than many of the former. 
In going downward, intellectually, from man, 
it is usual to rank the ape family next, and 
then the horse and the dog—the respective 
friends of these last two not agreeing as to 
which holds the higher place. After these 
there is a long succession of animals to which 
no two persons would assign the same place 
in the descending scale—as’ the beaver, the 
fox, and soon down to those anitnals and 
insects following only a blind instinct. The 
common house rat will be placed high up by 
those who have tried to exterminate it by 
ingenious contrivances, or by any means save 
poison so placed that it would be taken by 
the human animal. No one can carefully 
study the animal creation without feeling 
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that there are a hundred animals that may 
contest for supremacy in reasoning powers, 
and foresight in adapting means to ends. 

The sentiments of friendship and affection, 
in all animals below man, are usually re- 
stricted to parental instinct, and a common 
interest in the care of the young, lasting only 
a single brief season, and then disappearing. 
But between man and several of the do- 
mestic animals there often exists a strong 
regard, akin to the affection of those of the 
same sex in our own race. In the engraving 
our artist has graphically illustrated a scene, 
not rare, where the sorrow at separation is 
almost as strongly evidenced by the maternal 
‘‘ bossy,” as by the attitude, countenances, and 
tears of the bereaved family. For years the 
cow has been kindly cared for, fed, petted, 
and perhaps protected under a portion of the 
same roof; while in return she has con- 
tributed not a little to the family sustenance, 
particularly of the little ones. But now, 








stress of circumstances has compelled a last- 
ing separation, and the expressions of grief 
are strong and mutual, at least on the part of 
the cow, who is doubtless endowed with the 
faculty of memory to a sufficient degree to 
recall past kindness. The simple calf has no 
such memories, and exhibits no emotion, 
though the children may regard the loss of 
this pet as much the greater one by far. 

The American dairyman needs to visit the 
Channel Islands to learn the full extent to 
which kindness is carried in the rearing of 
cows. So long have they been a part of the 
household—fed, milked, brushed, and petted 
by women—that gentleness and an amiable 
temper have kecome strong traits of charac- 
ter in the Jersey breed of cattle. This power 
of developing the finer qualities of the bovine 
nature should be more thoroughly under- 
stood, and the treatment regulated accord- 
ingly. A kick costs more effort than an act 
of kindness, and does more harm than good, 
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The Attention of the Reader is invited to 
the Announcements on pages 220 and 221.— 
The ‘‘Gallery of Paintings” is an unusually 
fine work, very highly appreciated by all 
who see it. The Special Premiums for MAY, 
are valuable.—The Call for Canvassers is a 
good opportunity for thousands of persons 
desiring light, pleasant employment. The 
General Premiums are still open as noted 


on page 221, 
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Suggestions for the Season. 


About Repairing Buildings. 

The barns are usually empty at this season, and 
now is the best time to make any necessary repairs. 
If experience has shown the stables to be in- 
convenient, let the improvements be made before 
the barns are again filled. There may be some 
holes in the roof, and a little patching may 
save many times its cost, if done in season; in 
short, leaks of every kind about the farm buildings 
should be promptly stopped. Look well into the 
granary for mouse holes, through which the profits 
of a whole field may pass. They may be closed with 
a strip of tin. The work of half a day in look- 
ing for and closing these places, may be the 
most profitable of any done on the farm, 
The roofs, the floors, the sides, the doors, and all 
other parts of the barns, should now be put in good 
order, and another coat of paint be applied if the 
last one is beginning to wear through. A stitch in 
time will save more than nine in making such repairs. 

gS ac 
Treatment of Bones. 


Bones accumulate on every farm, and a hunt for 
them will bring out many more than one would ex- 
pect to find. When properly treated, they furnish 
very valuable food for growing plants. Whole 
bones, as they are thrown out from the kitchen, are 
so slowly decomposed, that they are of little use, 
unless applied very largely. They need to be 
broken up or made fine in some way that the large 
amount of phosphoric acid, etc., contained in them 
may beayailable. It isnot practicable for ordinary 
farmers to have bone mills, and the next best thing 
is to break them up somewhat with an axe or heavy 
hammer, and mix them with unleached ashes, 
keeping the heap moist enough so the alkali will 
** eat’? them, and render the bones soft. The bones 
thus treated will crumble to fine pieces when dried, 
and are then ready to be spread upon the land. 
Every farmer should see that all bones are thus 
made into a valuable home-made fertilizer. 


The Mangold Wurtzel. 

Root Crops should hold a prominent place in the 
system of rotation, wherever the land is adapted to 
their production. One of the best of this class is 
the Mangold Wurtzel, concerning which “ C. H.W.,”’ 
Kings County, Nova Scotia, and several others 
make inquiries. This crop is very exhaustive when 
removed from the farm, but may be profitably 
grown for feeding purposes. It grows fairly on 
nearly all soils, but best on upland ‘loams. Land 
free from stones and other obstructions, should be 
Deep plowing is beneficial, and for long 
varieties, is essential to success. After plowing, 
apply a liberal dressing of manure. The manure 
must be fined with a wheel-harrow, or other pul- 
verizer. Cross-plow the manure under, and mix 
well with the soil to a depth of at least six inches. 
Commercial fertilizers, either the “‘ Complete Ma- 
nures,’’ or the special fertilizers, which are made 
for this crop by several reputable firms, and are 
on sale throughout the country, may be applied to 
the surface, and will usually prove highly beneficial. 
Wood-ashes (unleached), ground bone, and super- 
phosphates, are also valuable fertilizers for this 
crop. Salt, in quantities ranging from five to 
twenty-five bushels per acre, sometimes increases 
the crop. The soil must be made very fine, and the 
surface as smooth as possible. Sow the seed 4 to 6 
pounds per acre at the North about the middle of 
May. Rows may be from 18 to 30 inches apart. 
The latter distance will admit of horse cultivation, 
but this is more expensive than closer planting, and 
the use of the wheel hoe and other hand implements, 
Level culture is cheaper than growing the crop on 
ridges, and will be generally found as satisfactory. 
If the ground is dry, soak the seed from thirty-six 





chosen. 
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to forty-eight hours in warm water, keepi nm 
eeping i 

to blood heat. Afterwards roll the sets ca : . 

if obtainable, and plant with a good drill om 
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the seed 114 to 2 inches deep, unless on wines. 
when shallower planting is better. Transplanting 


may be resorted to for filling vacant pl i 

rows. Thin to10 or 12 inches. ie ees aa oo 
the largest roots, but a crop of heavy wuineme 
good quality. Ofthe long varieties, the « vee” 
“Long Yellow,” and “ Carter’s Improved,” md 
among the best. The “Red Globe,” « Yello ‘ 
Globe,’ and the “* Yellow Oval,” are easier to h “ 
vest on account of their globular form. “6 





= 
Care of Pastures, 

A good permanent pasture, handy to the barn- 
yard, is very convenient, almost a necessity, on 
every well regulated farm. Such a field needs to be 
well fertilized and cared for, that it may give the 
bestreturns in an abundant supply of green food 
for farmstock. A top-dressing of fine well-rotted 
manure in winter is excellent, but if not done a 
dressing of 50 to 100 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre may be applied. It is best to sow this just 
before a shower, that the rain may carry this very 
soluable food to the roots of the plants. After sup- 
plying the necessary fertilizers, it is important not 
to overstock the pasture. Let the adjustment be- 
tween the number of animals and the capacity of 
the field be such, that there may be good feeding 
throughout the whole season. If such a pasture 
has a natural spring, its value is much increased 
The next to this is a well, provided with a wind- 
mill, for raising an abundant supply of water. 

a a — 
HMaying Machinery. 

The modern progressive farmer has many labor- 
saving machines within his reach to aid him in 
making hay. The scythe is serviceable in cutting 
the grass in fence corners and around trees, but 
further than this it does best when hanging out of 
harm’s way in the barn. A rough field is now sel- 
dom a good excuse for not using the horse mower. 
Ground too rough for this implement, should be 
put in proper condition, or be left as a pasture. 
A ‘‘tedder’’ is a valuable aid, as it facilitates dry- 
ing, and therefore the quicker housing of hay, thus 
escaping storms that ruin much hay made in the 


old, slow way. All of these machines, from the 


mower to the horse fork, should be in good trim 
for work before the time for using them. Every 
bolt, screw, hinge, and pulley, ought to be exam- 
ined now and putin place. This is proper work 
for the rainy days, before the grass is ready to cut. 
See to these little things—making such purchases 
as may be necessary, thus keeping ahead of the work. 





Abuse of Barn Cellars. 

A great change has come over the farm during 
the Jast thirty years, in all our thrifty farming dis- 
tricts, in the general use of barn cellars. Formerly 
such an arrangement of the barn was a novelty, 
and farmers have slowly learned its great advan- 
tages. The greater comfort of cattle, the cheaper 
cleaning of stables, the more convenient watering 
of stock, the larger use of peat, muck, and head- 
lands in the compost heap, and the greater value 
of the manure made under cover. Now the cry is 
raised of damage to fodder and stock from the 
barn cellar. Almost any good thing can be per- 
verted and become a nuisance, and it were strange 
if men who do not read much, and think less, 
could not abuse the barn-cellar, which is the 
stomach of the farm. The same kind of men not 
infrequently abuse their own stomachs, and suffer 
greviously in consequence. “If you make your 
barn-cellar tight, carbonic acid gas and ammonia 
are thrown off and injure the quality of hay stored 
in the rooms above, and the health of the cattle in 
the stables. If you turn your pigs into the cellar to 
make compost, and keep them from the air and the 
light, they become diseased, and you put bad meat 
into your barrel to breed disease in your family.” 
These are not uncommon complaints, circulating 
in our agricultural journals. Well, suppose we ad- 
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mit these things to be true, what of it? Is there 
any necessity for having a barn-cellar, without ven- 
tilation? If you leave one end open toward the 
gouth, you certainly have ventilation enough—and 
the gases that are evolved from fermenting manure 
are not going through two-inch stable plank and 
the tight siding of the barn when they have the 
wind to carry them off. If a barn cellaris properly 
managed, and seasonably furnished with absorb- 
ents, the ammonia will be absorbed as fast as it is 
formed. There will be no odor of ammonia that 
the nostrils can detect. If the pigs do not do the 
mixing fast enough, the shovel and the fork, the 
plow and the harrow, can be added. The making of 
compost under the barn is nice work for rainy days 
in winter, and is more likely to pay than any work 
exposed to the storm. The keeping of pigs under 
the barn is a question of two sides, and however 
we may decide it, barn cellars will stand upon their 
own merits. Any farmer who makes a business of 
raising pork for the market will find a well- 
appointed pig-stye, with conveniences for storing 
and cooking food, a paying investment. If he sees 
fit to utilize the labor of his pigs, by making com- 
post in a well-ventilated barn-cellar, their health is 
not likely to suffer from the wholesome exercise, 
or that of his family from the use of the flesh. 
Swine, furnished with a dry sleeping apartment 
and plenty of litter for a bed, will keep comfort- 
ably clean, and not suffer from overwork in the 
compost heap. If anything is settled in the ex- 
perience of the last thirty years, it is the economy 
of the barn-cellar. Our most intelligent farmers, 
who can command the capital, invest inthem. A 
nice appendage to them is a watering trough fed 
by a spring or a large cistern in the embankment, 
to catch all the water, and bring it out by a faucet 
upon the stable floorabove. This works admirably. 
Any farmer who reads the American Agriculturist 
will learn how to use the barn-cellar and not abuse 
it. P C. 


— => oe 
Road Making. 


The rush and hurry of getting in spring crops 
closes with planting corn. A week or so of com- 
parative leisure then follows, that may well be 
filled by working out the road tax. The kind of 
labor to be done on the highway depends much 
upon circumstances. If in a new country, the aim 
usually is to make the whole length of the road as 





passable as the allotted tax will permit. In older 














CROSS-SECTION OF GOOD ROAD. 


districts it is best to mend bad places, and do 
the work so thoroughly, as to be a permanent im- 
provement. It is better to do only a small part 
well each year, than to distribute time and expense 
over the whole length of the highway doing noth- 
ing thoroughly, and repeating this year after year. 
When all the road bed has been properly made, 
the main work thereafter is to keep the surface 
hard, smooth, and of the right slope (see figure), 
that water may be carried off rapidly after a rain. 
A large >-secraper, drawn by four horses, passed 
over the road now and then as needed, wili do much 
to make the old country roads what they should be.. 


Disposal of Rubbish. 


In the course of years there will accumulate on 
every farm and in every garden, a quantity of un- 
sightly stuff. Broken crockery and glassware, old 
fruit and tomato cans, worn-out sauce-pans, and 
other wastes of the household. These can not be 
composted or turned to any useful purpose, and if 
allowed to be scattered about, make the surround- 
ings unsightly. One of the best methods of getting 
rid of such stuff, is to dig a dry well, and provide it 
with a cover too heavy for children to displace, and 
deposit all such rubbish in this. When filled to 
within three feet of the top, take a piece of timber 





| aecess of air; 





and pound down the contents as compactly as possi- 


ble, and fill up with earth. The well thus covered 
can be planted over, and it will answer a good 
purpose as a local drain, while another receptacle 
can be made for future accumulations. 





In the Poultry Yard, 


The young chicks will thrive best when kept clean 
and dry. Those hatched this month, if of the best 
breeds, usually begin to lay early in the fall, and if 
kept warm and well fed, will give a supply of eggs 
through the winter. If the coops are placed in, or 
adjoining the garden, to allow the chicks to wander 
freely through it, they will do little harm, until 
large enough to scratch up the beds, and nibble at 
the plants, while they will destroy many insects. 
Let them have an abundance of pure water and 
wholesome food; these, with good housing from 
the wet and cold, will secure health and a profitable 
growth. See the fall treatment of the rearing of 
Turkeys, on page 201. 





‘The Sheep and Lambs. 


Fatten and market dry ewes as soon as possible. 
Some ewes which have lost their lambs, or from 
which they have been taken, will need to have the 
milk partially removed from their full udders for a 
few days. Neglect not to remove filthy tags. It is 
well also to clip the wool from about the udders, as 
much disease in the lambs is often caused by filth 
from the ewe’s wool. There is but little in favor 
of washing wool on the sheep’s back, and for old 
and feeble animals it is a positive injury. The prac- 
tice is unnecessary, disagreeable, and dangerous to 
the health of both men and sheep, and may well be 
abolished. Sheep ought to be so kept, that the 
unwashed wool may be clean enough for market. 
Newly shorn sheep need protection during storms. 
If this be looked after properly, early shearing is 
not objectionable. After shearing, the ticks gather 
on the lambs, and may be destroyed by dipping 
them in tobacco water, with sulphur added, or some 
one of the various effective “‘ Sheep Dips,” 

cee ae 
Care of the Horses. 


Flies are a source of much discomfort and fretful- 
ness. Nettings are now sold quite cheaply, and 
much more than pay their cost every year. In the 
absence of these, an easily made good protection is 
a thin cotton sheet fitted to the neck with holes for 
the ears, and buckled under the throat, or even tied 
there with straps of the same material. Let it cover 
the back and hang loose at the sides, to give free 
this may be held in place by a 
crupper-band passing under the tail—When horses 
are not driven on hard stony roads, or used in stony 
fields, the shoes may be removed for a time with 
benefit to the feet.—A quantity of green fodder, as 
rye, etc., is very acceptable to mix with the dry 
feed. This keeps the systemin good order, and 
saves the use of medicines. Ordinary light farm 
work seldom injures mares nearing their foal- 
ing time. They should be kept in good health. It 
may be necessary to give a gentle laxative, as bran 
or linseed-oil cake. If a purgative is needed, ad- 
minister a pint of raw linseed oil. 





About Sweet Corn. 


Strange as may seem to those accustomed to 
sweet corn, there are parts of the country where it 
is yet unknown. In many places in the West and 
South people still content themselves with the 
“roasting ears’? of the common field corn. The 
history of sweet corn is obscure, but there are facts 
which point to its origin with the Narragansett 
Indians in Rhode Island. There is the same differ- 
ence between sweet and field corn that there is be- 
tween wrinkled and common peas. The conver- 
sion of the contents of the grain into starch is 
arrested, and the seed in both remains much wrink- 
led. The writer can recollect when a Massachusetts 
man living in Rhode Island, sent annually by stage, 
as an acceptable present to his friends in Boston, a 
basket of sweet corn. It is within comparatively 
recent times that sweet corn has become common. 





The American Agriculturist no doubt reaches many 
who are not familiar with the varieties of corn 
known as “‘sweet,’? and we do a good service to 
these when we call attention to its superiority to 
any common kind of corn. The mail now allows 
every one to procure seeds from dealers anywhere 
at a mere trifle for postage, and the seed are within 
reach of all. Among the earliest varieties, ‘‘ Early 
Minnesota”’ is one of the best ; for the main crop, 
we have used “ Triumph,”’ and “ Excelsior,” and 
consider whichever one of these happens to be on 
the table at the time as the best. Besides these, 
there are a dozen or more varieties, all good, and 
vastly better than any kind of field corn. 


ae eee 
Protecting Melon and Other Vines. 


Every one at all conversant with raising melons, 
cucumbers, or squashes, knows well the propensity 
of the bugs to eat both 
leaves and stalks. They a 
often appear by thou- = 
sands,and unless hand 
picked, or poisoned, 
quickly destroy alarge 
patch of promising 
vines. Some _ years 
they are worse than in . 
others, and it is necessary to be always prepared 
for them, and this is best done by preventing their 
reaching the growing vine with some sort of screen 
orcovering. Our usual practice, as soon as the vines 
appear, is to cut old newspapers into pieces about 





Fig.1.—BOX PROTEOTOR. 





Figs. 2 and 3.—WIRE SUPPORTERS. 


twenty inches square, and place one over each hill, 

covering the border with earth. This effectually 

keeps off the bugs. . The plauts raise the paper as 

they grow. But during a rain or heavy dew the 

paper breaks and the plants are at the mercy of the 

bugs. This plan does not answer well for the’ 
larger squash or pumpkin plants. A good protec- 

tor is shown in figure 1, consisting of a box 12 inches 

square, and 5 or 6 inches high, with a piece of@mos- 

quito netting nailed 
across the top. Wire 
netting is more dura- 
ble, and if painted 
such ‘boxes’ will 
last a lifetime. Make 
the boxes bevelling, 
that is, wider at the bottom, for close packing in 
nests when not in use. An effective and cheap plan 
is to soak mosquito netting in oil,and when dry place 
it upon a frame over the vines. One method of 
doing this is shown in figure 2. The ends of two 
bent wires are placed in the earth to support the 
netting. A modification of this plan is shown in 
figure 3. Still another plan is given in figure 4, in 
which the supports are of wood. The netting 
should be cut about 24 inches square, and when 
placed over the frame, cover the edges with earth. 
Vines thus protected are safe, and will attain quite 
a growth before the covering need be removed. 





Fig. 4.—wo0D SUPPORTER. 
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Sweet Potatoes, 


The sweet potato may be cultivated much farther 
north than is generally supposed. Indeed there is 
scarcely any locality where a crop of Indian corn 
can be grown, in which there may not be raised 
a crop of sweet potatoes, unless the soil is heavy 
and cold. In such soils success cannot be expected. 
Of course it is now too late to speak of starting 
the plants, but several advertise them every year, 
and there is no difficulty in getting them by mail, 
or in large quantities by express. Though the 
sweet potato is very sensitive to frost, there are few 
plants that will stand so much abuse in travel as 
this. If the plants at the start are well rooted, 
and no reputable grower will send out any others, 
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no matter if the sets have lost their leaves, so long 
as there is a green stem and a good root, they will 
grow. Inall northern localities we advise, by all 
means, to plant upon ridges. Itisa good plan to 
place rows of well rotted manure three feet apart, 
and then with the plow tarn up ridges over the 
manure, and finish them with the spade. The 
ridges being made, level their tops, and set the 
plants every 15 inches. A common trowel, or an 
implement made froma shingle or other thin board, 
is tne best thing for setting them. Thrust this 
straight down, and by moving it back and forth, 
open a hole; put in the plant down to the last eye. 
Then put in the trowel, or wooden substitute, a 
few inches away from the plant, and crowd the 
earth firmly up to it, filling the hole thus made 
with a stroke of the implement. If the soil of the 
ridges is very dry, it will be well to make the holes 
for the plants, fill them with water, and let it soak 
away, and then set the plants. Provide fora few 
more plants than are likely to be needed; these 
may be set out, close together in a convenient 
place, to be drawn upon to replace any that may 
die in the ridges. The after-culture consists in 
keeping the ridges clear of weeds, and after the 
vines run and cover the ground, occasionally lift 
them by running a hoe handle or other stick under 
them, and prevent them from taking root. 





——_——— 


Tool Houses and Tools. 


In a large garden it is a great convenience to 
have a garden house of some kind. A portion of a 
shed or other out-building, or a room made in the 
barn will answer. Its object isa place where the 
tools, and whatever else belongs to the garden, 
may be always found when wanted, and to which 
they may be returned when not in use, unexposed 
to storm and dew. We have known a board placed 
as a roof against a fence, with doors below, to 
answer well, but it is much better to have a room, 
with a place for seeds, and wall room enough to 
allow each tool to be hung up, and a bench on 
which to do needed work. The habit of returning 
tools to a fixed place is easily established, and will 
save much time in hunting for one when needed. 
All, save large implements, like the lawn mower, 
can be hung up, wooden pegs being more conven- 
ient than nails. There should be a place for labels, 
twine, wire, and all other things likely to be 
suddenly needed. The cupboard or other place for 
seeds, should have lock and key, and here should 
be kept Paris green and other poisons, where ouly 
those who are to use them can get at them. 
ne ~ 
Beginning Gardening in May. 


A large number of our readers will no doubt 
change their place of residence on the first of this 
month, and must begin their gardening late, if at 
all. This should be no discouragement, as ali but 
the very early crops will do well if sown now. But 
no time should be lost, as every day is of impor- 
tance. Such plants as tomatoes, early cabbages, 
egg plants, and peppers, can be bought of those 
who raise them for sale. With beans, sweet-corn, 
melons, squashes, and all the tender vegetables, 
this month is early enough in all the Northern 
States. Even grape vines, and other small fruits 
may yet be planted, if dormant plants can be 
had. For the flower garden, most of the bedding 
plants may be purchased in pots, ready to be 
turned out and seeds of the desirable annuals sown. 











What is Mulching? 


Having used the term Mulch, for these many 
years, we were desirous of learning its origin, and 
after much search through cyclopedias and dic- 
tionaries, find it is derived from the Hebrew word 
for partly rotten straw. Loudon says: “ Mulching 
consists in laying a circle of litter around newly 
planted trees to retain the natural humidity of the 
soil.” Really, mulching is whatever will prevent 
evaporation from the soil, and in American practice 
is even extended to mellow earth, keeping the sur- 
face of the soil light by constant stirring so that it 
will be a poor conductor of heat. Sti, by mulch- 











ing, is generally understood the placing of some 
material upon the soil that will prevent evapora- 
tion, and it is of little consequence what this mate- 
rial may be. Chips, sticks, tan-bark, sawdust, 
straw, litter from the stables, leaves, grass, or small 


stones—whatever will cover the ground and pre-, 


vent evaporation may be used asa mulch. We have 
known coai ashes to be used, and’ much virtue 
ascribed to the ashes, while they only prevented 
too rapid evaporation. We once visited a place 
upon which there were many fine evergreens ; the 
owner claimed that his success in planting was due 


' to placing flat stones from a neighboring quarry 


around the newly set trees. The stones, no doubt, 
did excellent service, as any other stones would 
have done—they simply served to keep the ground 
beneath them moist—as a muJch. The action of a 
mulch being merely mechanical, it makes no differ- 
ence as to the material. The natural mulch is 
leaves, which not only prevent evaporation from 
below, but allow the rain to pass between them to 
add to the moisture of the soil. It is no doubt 
within the experience of every one that the earth 
beneath a stone, a board, or whatever has laid upon 
the surface, is always moist. This condition may 
be produced over a large surface, by merely cover- 
ing it with any material that will prevent evapora- 
tion. 
small plants in the garden, a little litter, or what- 
ever may be at hand will be of great benefit. In 
an article on p. 206, we have given an account of 
some French experiments in covering the soil with 
an impervious material. Let any one who doubts 
its value mulch a part of his strawberry-bed, and 
leave a part of it uncovered ; we are sure that he 
will be convinced of the value of mulching. 
a 
That Old Grape Vine. 

Over a large portion of the country it is the cus- 
tom to move on the first of May. In villages, espe- 
cially, the new tenant is likely to find in his yard 
an old and neglected grape vine, the buds of which 
may have already started, even if the shoots have 
not begun to elongate. We receive each year in- 
guiries as to what may be done with such a vine, 
and as these come quite too late for a reply to be of 
service, we anticipate them. One who has sucha 
vine, and cuts it now, will find it bleeds abundantly, 
and whether, as some contend, this is of no injury, 
it is a great nuisance, which it is desirable to avoid. 
As no one neglected vine will be like any other, 
we can only give the most general directions. One 
standing before such a vine will find it to be made 
up of old and new stems, the new ones distinguished 
by their smaller size, brighter appearance, and 
prominent, if not already started buds. Ore gen- 
eral principle must be borne in mind. The growth 
—the shoots—that come from these puds, and this 
only will bear fruit. When the shoots are but a few 
inches long, the little clusters of fruit buds may be 
seen. To treat such a vine one must imagine that 
wherever a bud is now, there will, in a few weeks, 
be shoots several feet iong. Every old vine is likely 
to show vastly more buds than ought to grow. Ae 
a general rule, we may say, take every last year’s 
cane and break off all but the lowest two of these 
buds, and when the leaves of these have expanded, 
cut away the rest of the cane, no matter how long 
it may be. These two lower buds on each cane 
will give all the foliage and fruit—probably more— 
that will be needed. Do this all over the vine, 
recollecting that the shoot from each bud will 
produce by autumn, just such a cane as now bears 
them. Such vines are usually on an arbor of some 
kind, and the new growth should be arranged to 
cover it evenly and be tied where need be to pre- 
vent it from getting broken. On old vines, as the 
season advances, vigorous shoots may start out 
from the lower parts, and these, unless wanted to 
fili a bare place, should be broken off. As such 
vines are used :n part for shade, the new shoots 
when they have grown as ong as needed to prop- 
erly cover the arbor, should be stopped in their 
growth by pinching out the growing end ; this will 
cause the leaves to be much larger and help the 
growth of the fruit. Asa general thing, all such 
vines are allowed to produce many more shoots 
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The Egg Plant. 


The Egg Plant is perhaps the most thorough} 
tropical of all garden vegetables, and should a be 
put out until the soil is thoroughly warmed per 
cool nights are over. In the private garden 80 fe 
plants are needed, that it is hardly worth while to 
be at the trouble of raising them, as they can be 
purchased cheaply. They should be given Po 
warmest and richest place in the garden; let them 
have, when established, liquid manure, and kee 
them growing as rapidly as possible. It is well 
place a mulch of some kind around the plants, not 
only to keep the soil moist, but to prevent the fruit 
from resting on the ground. There is one great 
drawback to the culture of the Egg Plant. If there 
are any Colorado Potato Beetles anywhere in the 
vicinity, they will leave the potatoes and come to 
the Egg Plants, and unless one makes up his mind 
to an almost daily hand-picking, he had better not 
undertake to cultivate them. 

ne 
Currants and Gooseberries, 

The chief draw-back to the culture of currants 
and gooseberries is “the worm,” (more than one 
but essentially the same in effects and treat. 
ment), that makes holes in the leaves early 
in the season, and if not checked will soon 
strip off all the foliage. This insect is easily 
managed, if taken in time. It is amusing to see 
the remedies given in the English papers and books, 
even the most recent ignoring the poison, White 
Hellebore, so generally used in this country. 
Powdered White Hellebore (not Black) may be had 
at most drug stores. Upon a tablespoonful of this, 
pour a pint or so of boiling water, stirring the two 
weil together ; mix this with a pailful of cold water, 
and on the first appearance of holes in the leaves, ap- 
ply it freely, using a garden syringe or force pump if 
at hand. More than two applications will rarely be 
needed.—Js it dangerous?—One English work ad- 
vises the use of lime, *‘as not being dangerous like 
hellebore.”” While White Hellebore is a powerful 
medicine, we have never heard of any danger from 
its use, and we know of its application by the acre 
with those who grow fruit for market. It is always 


applied long before the fruit is ripe, and is com- 


pletely washed off py the rains. Should it adhere 
to the fruit in any dangerous quantities, its presence 
would be noticed and the berries rejected as soiled. 
If used as directed, it is not possible for a sufficient 
quantity to adhere to the fruit to be eaten un- 
noticed, and thus do injury. We look upon it 
as perfectly safe, or we should not advise it. 

—— o 


The White Gruband the June Bug. 


The ravages of the White Grub are becoming, in 
this country, almost as serious as those of the re- 
lated Cockchafer in Europe—indeed the two, 
though belonging to different genera of insects, are 
much alike in their habits. The grub passes (prob- 
ably) three years of its life under ground, and is 
not thought of until, in its last year, it suddenly 
calls attention to its existence by the mischief it 
does. A heretofore verdant lawn suddenly becomes 
brown, and the turf may be rolled up like a rug. 
One may look forward to a crop of strawberries, 
and find the plants.\wilt in the row, in succession. 
The nurseryman may find his rows of apple or other 
young trees suddenly dying, and the flower-grower 
may find his plants wither without apparent cause. 
Few connect these troubles with that noisy insect 
that at evening comes into the house and bumps 
its head against the walls and ceiling, generally 
known as the May and June-bug, and also as the 
Dor-bug. This insect probably causes more losses 
to cultivators than any other. The grub lives some 
three years under ground, in which state it works 
its worst. If when a plant is seen to suddenly wilt, 
it is probable that a White-grub is at work at the 
root, and the plant should at once be dug up and 
the grub found, before it can make its way to 
others The only method of effectively destroying 
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this insect is to attack it in the beetle state. When 
a Dor-bug appears in the house, it is an indication 
that there are others in the trees near-by, and traps 
should be set for them. The destruction of one 
female beetle means the prevention of between 
one and two hundred grubs. During their season 
many that enter the house may be caught and de- 
stroyed by hand, but some one of the several lamp- 
traps that we have figured in former volumes, 
should be employed. If nothing better can be de- 
vised, a lamp set in a common tub, but all the 
better one made by cutting a barrel in halves, in 
the bottom of which is a few inches of water, with 
a film of kerosene or other oil floating upon it, will 
catch and destroy many. The matter is getting to 
be a serious one, and the destruction of the beetles 
should be a work of co-operation in order to be 
effective. In this, as in many other cases, the 
utility of Farmer’s Clubs, to secure united action 
throughout the neighborhood, is manifested. 





> 
Late Flower Gardeniag. 


In many localities it is the custom to move the 
first of May, and this is yearly extending. One may 
come into possession of a place, whether a village 
front yard, or a larger piece of ground, and find 
that the previous occupant has done nothing to- 
wards beautifying it. We will assume that one 
has to do with an ordinary village front yard, and 
the same hints will apply to larger places. The 
first thing of all to be considered is the lawn, by 
which we mean any piece of grass kept for orna- 
ment, whatever may be its size. The lawn by itself, 
if well kept, is an ornament to any place; it is 
like the carpet in the house, the setting of what- 
ever furnishing may be placed upon it. If the 
grass is thin, scratch the surface wherever it can 
be reached, with a sharp rake, and sow on grass 
seed. In light soils sow Red-top; in heavy ones, 
Blue-grass or June-grass—two names for the same 
grass, and the prefix “‘ Kentucky” is often put be- 
fore Blue-grass. If there are large bare places, it 
may be easier to lay turf, but in all the gardening, 
first secure a good lawn. It may be that beds have 
already been made in the lawn; if so, it is well to 
occupy them, for the present season at least. A 
most effective plant for summer decoration is the 
Castor Oil plant, good in its common form, and 
betterin what the seedsmen sell as Ricinus san- 





guineus, 
if the space will allow a group may.be better. 
They are easily raised from seeds. It is not too 
late to get the roots (rhizomes) of Cannas, and a 
most effective bed may be made of these, placing 
the taller kinds in the center and the lower-growing 
at the margin. A pleasing bed may be made by 
planting it with Coleus—the varieties are now al- 
most without number, but the old velvet Coleus 
(C. Verschaffeltii), is excellent. If expense is con- 
sidered, then a showy bed may be made by sowing 
a packet of mixed seed of Phlox Drummondii— 
bright, and lasting. If the veranda is not provided 
with climbers, plant a few roots of the Madeira 
Vine, and the seeds of some of the quick-growing 
climbers, such as the Hyacinth Bean, Lopho- 
spernum, Morning Glories, some of the better 
sorts being really beautiful: One, with a little 
thought given to selecting quick-growing and 
effective plants, even though he must begin as late 
as the first week in May, can soon put a new aspect 
upon a run down and neglected place, and make it 
a source of pleasure to himself and his neighbors. 
a a a 
Wild Flowers in the Garden. 

There are many real lovers of flowers, who have 
the first requisite for a garden—the land—-who let 
the surroundings of the house fall into neglect, 
merely because they can not afford to buy plants 
with which to ornament them. It is possible in 
most parts of the country, to make a beautiful 
garden without the outlay of a dollar for plants. 
Could the persons referred to visit European gar- 
dens, or even see European catalogues, they would 
find that the common plants around them are else- 
where highly valued. Aside from the trees, there 
are many shrubs that may find a place in the gar- 


A single plant may be very effective, and | 








den, and a host of herbaceous plants from which a 
proper selection will keep a garden gay the whole 
growing season. Take our common lilies for ex- 
ample. Aside from the far West, there are three 
common in the States east of the Mississippi; two 
of them are low, not over 3 feet high, and com- 
mon in meadows, while the taller ‘“‘ Superb Lily,” 
in rich swampy places, is 6 or 8 feet high, and 
bears a pyramid of 10 to 30 or more flowers. If 
one should make a collection of these native lilies, 
he would be surprised at the great variety they 
present among themselves, not only in the size 
and number of the flowers, but especially in their 
coloring. One could make a collection of these 
native lilies, and by careful selection find a great 
variety among them, so with many other native 
plants, which will amply repay the care that may 
be given to them, and one can easily stock a gar- 
den from the woods and fields. It is, late now to 
take up most wild plants, but it is well to mark all 
attractive specimens for future removal. For 
marking shrubs for removal to the garden it is 
well to carry in the pocket a piece of cotton cloth, 
and tie a strip to any desirable plant; when the 
leaves have fallen the ends of the strip of cloth may 
be seen at a long distance, and indicate the plant. 


a 
Weeds in Lawns and Elsewhere. 


We are often asked what will destroy a particular 
weed. We have just at hand a letter asking how 
to get rid of Chick-weed in a lawn. This is not 
often a lawn-weed, and as it thrives only in damp 
soils, its occurrence in a lawn shows that the soil 
is too wet, and that draining is the proper remedy. 
Much future trouble would be saved if cultivators, 
whether gardeners or farmers, would learn to rec- 
ognize weeds in their young state. That worst of 
weeds, the Canada Thistle, in its infancy may be 
uprooted by the rake. Let it go for a year or two, 
and the whole force of the farm can not get rid of 
it. The advantage of disposing of weeds when 
they are young, is not fully appreciated; the rake 
used at the proper time, when the weeds are mere 
seedlings, will save much future work with the hoe. 
On the same principle, the use of a smoothing har- 
row, which is really a large rake, does good service 
in the corn and potato fields; destroying the weeds, 
while the crop plants are too firmly fixed to be dis- 
turbed by it. In the absence of this, a common 
light harrow, run along the rows just as the pota- 
toes break ground, or have made but little growth, 
will greatly help. The growth of the most trouble- 
some Weed, is governed by the same laws which 
control that of the most valued plants, and there 
is nothing that can be applied to the soil 
to kill the one that will not injure the other. 

a et 
The Lawn Mower. 

There is one question which we can not answer; 
that is, ‘‘ Which is the best Lawn Mower ?”—Of 
late years we have not seen a poor one, and there 
are several so nearly perfect, that it can not be 
difficult to select one that will do good service. 
Lawn Mowers are now offered at such moderate 
prices, that one can not afford to mow a grass plot, 
of even moderate size, in the old way, with scythe 
and sickle. The mowing of the lawn is so easily 
done with the mower that there is danger that it 
may be used to excess. In spring and early sum- 


" mer, while the grass is growing, it can hardly be 


used too often, but as hot weather comes on and 
the growth of grass is checked, the cutting should 
be less frequent. It is well to bear in mind that 
grass is governed in its growth by the same laws 
that hold with all other plants. The amount of 
root growth depends upon that of the stems and 
leaves. A certain amount of cutting of the foli- 
age tends to increase its vigor, and at the same 
time there will be a corresponding growth of root. 
But we may cut too much, especiaily in hot weather 
—and weaken both top and root growth. The only 
general rule that can be given is, when the grass is 
growing rapidly, mow often; when hot weather 
checks the growth, mow less frequently; do not 
follow any set time for mowing, but be governed 
by the condition of the grass and the weather. 








Bare Places in Lawns. 

By ‘‘Lawn”’ we mean any piece of grass kept 
solely for ornamental purposes. It may be merely 
a front-yard, or on large places it may include many 
acres. These may from some cause show thin and 
poor places here and there. These may be mended 
by several methods. If the bare places are large, 
the surface may be worked over with a sharp rake, 
to take out dead stems and roots, and then after 
fertilizing, be sown with grass seed of a kind sim- 
ilar to the rest of, the lawn. If the bare patches 
are small, the quickest way to mend them is to lay 
turf. In England, a method is in‘use, not only for 
restoring bare places in established lawns, but also 
for starting new ones, called “‘inocvlating.’’ The 
ground being well prepared, bits of good turf 
(sods), about three inches square, are inserted a foot 
apart each way. These will take root and spread, 
soon covering the whole surface. In making or 
mending a lawn, recollect that the work is to last 
for years and that a good supply of fertilizing ma- 
terial placed in the soil will bea good investment. 





ee a 
The Native Laurel or Kalmia. 


While we have several species, the one generally 
called the Laurel is Kalmia latifolia, also known in 
some localities as ‘‘Calico-bush,”’ and ‘‘ Mountain 
Laurel.” It is found from Canada to Ohio, and 
along the mountains far southward, and varies 
from 3 to 20 feet in hight. The broad evergreen 
leaves are of themselves beautiful, and when the 
shrub is in flower it is very attractive. The flowers, 
most interesting in their structure, varying from 
nearly white to very dark rose color, in this 
respect present a great variety, and it is not to be 
wondered at that many have wished to bring these 
desirable forms into cultivation. The attempts to 
cultivate the Laurel have rarely been successful, 
and it is amusing to read the reasons given for the 
failures—almost always attributed to the soil. The 
Laurel may be transplanted with the greatest ease, 
if only one condition be observed—cut the shrub 
back so as to remove every leaf, leaving only bare 
sticks. No half-way work—leaving a few leaves on 
account of their beauty—will answer. ‘‘ Bare 
poles,’’ as the sailors say, are absolutely essential 
io success. lf one has not the courage to cut 
away every leaf—then let him leave the Laurel 
where it grew and not trausplant it, as it will fail. 
A shrub thus treated, if planted in any good soil, 
will soon make new shoots, and form a head, and 
in a year or two flower profusely. All attempts to 
transplant the Laurel in full foliage will fail. 
aaah Ss 

The Burn Heap. 

Among the small economies of a country place 
should be the “Burn Heap.” It not only allows 
one to get rid of a great amount of stuff that will 
be worse than useless, but will pay for the slight 
trouble it requires in ashes. In some out of the 
way locality where it will be safe, have a place for 
everything combustible. Old shrubs, prunings of 
trees and vines, pea-brush, stakes, old labels, and 
all such accumulations must be gotten rid of. Be- 
sides these, if any weeds have been allowed to get 
large enough to ripen their seeds, place these there. 
Ona mild day set fire to the heap, and carefully 
save the ashes. No fertilizer is more generally use- 
ful than wood-ashes, and by taking a little pains in 
this manner, a good supply may be abtained. 





Liquid Manure. 


‘‘ It simply does wonders,’’ said a gardener to us, 
many years ago. That expression well describes 
the effects of liquid manure judiciously used. Be- 
cause a little is beneficial, it will not do to con- 
clude that there can not be too much of a good 
thing and make the soil sodden with it. The soil 
requires to have the air permeate it, and if made 
wet, even with rich liquid manure, the plants will 
suffer. It is well to have atight cask of some 
kind, sunk in the ground, into which the soapy 
wash water and the chamber slops may go; these 
of themselves will be excellent fertilizers. The 
fertilizing quality may be increased by the addition 
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of cow manure, manure from the hen house, sheep 
droppings, etc. The chief care to be taken is not 








the direction of weakness. Twice a week is often 
enough to apply it, and then only to plants that are 
growing. In the absence of other manures, Peru- 
vian guano, at the rate of an ounce to a gallon of 
water, is the best substitute. 
increase the productiveness of asmall garden as the 
proper use of liquid fertilizers, as above stated. 








Bee Notes for May. 
—<>>—— 

If the bees have wintered well, and the advice 
for April in respect to stimulative feeding has been 
heeded, the colonies are strong, and in the more 
southern parts of the country are preparing to 
swarm. Many colonies even as far north as Ohio 
and New York are rearing drone brood. 


Queen Rearing. 


It is always best to rear Queens, even though in- 
tending to increase the colonies by permitting the 
bees toswarm naturally. This secures queens from 
selected stock, and give them as soon as swarms 
issue, thus saving valuable time. Skilled breeders 
believe that, to secure the best queens, the cells 
should be formed and the stock reared in strong 
colonies, at a time when the bees are active. To 
obtain these queens, remove the eggs and all the un- 
capped brood from some strong colony, and supply 
its place with capped brood, and eggs from the 
best queen in the bee-yard. At the same time re- 
move the queen from the colony receiving the eggs. 
These bees are strong in numbers, and queenless, 
and wil] commence queen-cells at once, and as they 
have only eggs, or larve just hatched, will of 
necessity rear their queens from the start. With 
the old removed queen, a new colony may be made 
by placing her in a new hive, with several frames 


. of brood and adhering bees, brought, one or two 


each, from such colonies in the apiary as can well 
spare them. Great care must be taken not to 
carry any queen from the old hives, as this would 
render one colony queenless and kill one of the 
queens in the new hives. If there are enough 
spare frames to make a full sized colony, add two or 
three frames, and more as the colonies grow. In 
this case confine the space occupied by the bees by 
the use of adivision board. This space may be en- 
larged as we have more frames to add. 


Forming Nuclei or Young Colonies. 


Ten or twelve days after the queen is removed, 
the queen cells will be capped, and should be taken 
away; if a queen emerges, the other queen-cells 
will be destroyed, or else the colony will swarm. 
Each cell should be cut out and fastened into a 
comb, care being taken not to press the cell; with 
this and another comb of brood in all stages of 
development, and a quart of bees, a nucleus is 
formed. If bees are obtained from other hives, 
care must be taken not to remove a queen. Enough 
bees can be taken from the old hives where the 
queen-cells have started to stock five or six nuclei. 
In removing the queen-cells, do not cut nearer the 
cell than one inch, and make the piece wedge- 
shape, broadest above, for convenience in fastening 
itin the newcomb. The ‘‘Gallup”’ or ‘“‘ American ”’ 
frames, which are 114 and 12 inches square respec- 
tively, can be used for the nuclei, confining the 
bees by the use of division boards. If hives with 
large frames like the “ Langstroth,” or ‘‘ Quinby ”’ 
are employed, small hives must be made on pur- 
pose for the nuclei. These should be about six 
or eight inches in each of their three dimensions, 


Increasing the Colonies. 


After the queen has come from the cell in each 
nucleus, and has met the drone, which fact is 
assured if eggs are being laid abundantly in the 
small or worker cells, clip one of her wings, build 
up the nuclei into full colonies, by adding frames 
of hatching brood from other colonies as the latter 
can spare them. By moving back the division 
board, the size of the brood-chamber may be made 
to accommodate the growing colony. If special 
nucleus-hives of a smaller size than the ordinary 


| hives are used, remove the bees and queen to the 
| hive before the colony is built up to the full size. 
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Nothing else will so | 





Why Clip the Queen’s Wings? 

This saves losing colonies when the bees are per- 
mitted to swarm. Secure the queen at swarming 
time as she comes forth, which is easily done, as 
with the short wing she cannot fly, and put her 
into the new hive. In lieu of a queen cage a tum- 
bler may be turned over her. Remove the old 
hive and set the new one in its place, and the bees 
will soon come back; when in the hive, remove it 
to a new stand and set the first hive in its old 


place. 







Very often in examining a budget 
< of humbug documents, it seems sur- 
=| prising that any one can be deceived 
= by many of them. For example, 





2 Lee 
fixed by actual cost of material and manufacture, 
and competition has placed the price quite as low 


that have a well-established value, 


as they can be sold. Thus, if a person should offer 
to supply silver dollars at 60 cents each, all sensible 
persons would conclude at once, that the dollars 
were not genuine, or that they had been stolen, or 
that money sent to the advertiser would bring back 
no dollars in return. 
Good Cutlery and Silver Ware 
have a value nearly as well fixed as that of silver 
dollars, and when a concern offers these articles at 
half the usual price, it is safe to expect one of the 
above named results. Several of our readers write 
us about a New England concern that offers for $5 
English silver-plated cutlery, which they say is sold 
in America of American production for $8 and $12. 
They give asa reason for selling at ‘‘ forty per cent 
less than such goods are usually sold, that there is 
no place where cutlery can be produced so cheap 
for its quality as in Great Britain.” (They say 
nothing of the custom duties which equalize the 
cost here)—but if these claims are so, why are the 
Sheffield manufacturers complaining at American 
competition? But it is doubtful whether there is 
any place where cutlery ‘‘ can be produced so cheap 
for its quality ’’ as in these United States, and the 
buyer has the name of the maker as a guarantee of 
its quality. As to there being anything like a differ- 
ence of 40 per cent in articles of the same grade, 
in favor of British manufactures, and especially 
under the present tariff—‘“‘ tell that to the marines.” 
These remarks apply to most if not all other stand- 
ard articles wherever made. 
Books—“A Literary Revolution”’ 
was promised, and a supply of books at wonder- 
fully low prices. The concern went into the hands 
of a “receiver.’’ It re-appeared later with the 
title of the ‘‘ Useful Knowledge Publishing Com- 
pany.’ To judge from our letters, several of our 
correspondents have already acquired some “ use- 
ful knowledge,’’ if they did have to pay for it. 
A **Newspaper Revolution.” 
Cincinnati, never to be outdone in the way of re- 
markable enterprises, has her ‘‘ Newspaper Revo- 
lution,’ which revolves in a remarkable manner. 
It shows the immense yearly profits made by pub- 
lishers of papers, and kindly offers to divide its 
profits with its subscribers—which is an excellent 
thing to do, when the great profits are reached. It 
asks at first only 30c. for a year’s subscription to a 
$1 paper—but if one will give $1 down, he can 
have an “ original’’ oil painting. In all this very 
little is said about the paper, but much about the 
paintings. These are declared not to be chromos— 
which is possibly so much the worse for those who 
get them. It is gratifying to know that the paint- 
ings are mounted on ‘keyed stretchers,” but the 
greatest “‘stretcher’’ is the circular itself. 
More About ‘*Ozone.” 
Letters still come in quantity asking about this. 
We have in former articles shown what the stuff is, 
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and the falsity of the claims of its makers, In 
brief—these Cincinnati parties pretend to sell 
Ozone, a gas Which is not known in a separate state 
and which can not be sold in packages, They ae 
not even sell the materials for making Ozone, 0, 
anything at all like it. The thing is an utter fraud 
inasmuch as it sells under a false name. 
COLORED FLOWERS OF SULPHUR, 
which, on burning, according to directions, can not 
produce Ozone, but simply Sulphurous Acid (ace 
cording to the new nomenclature, ‘*Sulphurous 
Anhydride,” 8. O..) Whatever may be the pre- 
servative properties of these sulphur fumes, this ig 
not the place to discuss them, but our inquiring 
correspondents may be sure that whatever may be 
possessed by sulphur colored with Lamp-black and 
called by the utterly false name of “Ozone,” and 
sold at an enormous price, may be produced by 
sulphur bought everywhere under its proper name, 
and at a few cents per pound. The makers of the 
stuff issue 
‘““THE OZONE BULLETIN,” 
which we are informed is ‘‘ published monthly,” 
though the particular month is not given in the 
copy before us. This affords some curious reading, 
Thus we are informed that ‘The Preservative is 
perfectly harmless. A child might eat its fill of it 
and suffer no trouble’’! Was the writer’s early 
education neglected, and did he never have his 
brimstone and molasses? Shade of Mrs. Squeers— 
did the boys at Dotheboys Hall “‘ suffer no trouble” 
after “‘brimstun mornin’’’? It is a libel upon the 
well-known therapeutic powers of brimstone. But 
we read: “‘ Water treated with it, converting it into 
Ozone liquor, may be freely drank ’’—but as Samuel 
Weller said of the Spa, what ‘‘a flavor of warm 
flat-irons”’ it must have. And again: ‘Asa face 
or flesh-wash it is highly beneficial, rendering the 
skin soft and beautiful.’’—As the stuff preserves 
everything, why shouldn’t it preserve beauty ? 
Frauds upon Farmers. 

Last month we suggested that this was the season 
for special efforts to deceive cultivators, and our 
correspondence shows that the warning was needed. 
This time the ‘‘ Patent Wagon Tongue man” is 
around. He is a well dressed chap, as these fellows 
always are, and has a glib tongue (not patented) of 
his own. He calls at a Missouri farmer’s house, is 
very communicative, tells where he has been and 
how successful he was in selling his wagon tongue 
patent. But just now he is on bis way home, can 
not come to that county again, and will sell the 
right for this county for $250. No hurry about it, 
but should farmer conclude to buy it, he has only 
to write sending his note forthe amount, and he can 
have the right for the county. In a few days 
another well dressed, glib-tungued gentleman comes 
along. He has heard that farmer has bought the 
county right. He made a big thing out of selling 
the patent tongues in Nebraska, and would like to 
buy the right for that county in Missouri. He will 
give the farmer $400 for his right, and puts down 
$10 to bind the bargain. Missouri farmer does not 
“Jet on” that he has not yet bougbt the right; 
will decide in a few days; he shrewdly hurries off 
his note for $250 to the address given, to get the 
right and make a profitable trade. His purchaser 
never returns but the note does in due time, at the 
bank in the next town, where it was left for col- 
lection. A correspondent in La Salle Co., M., 
writes that the ‘‘ Patent Wagon Tongue man” has 
been there and victimized a farmer in the vicinity 
to the amount of $240. This farmer cowld not 
afford to take the American Agriculturist when he 
applied to him and asked him to join a club! 


A Windmill and Pump. 

Here is another swindle that has been success- 
fully pushed in Nlinois. The agent agrees to put 
up the windmill “‘ with all the attachments” for 
$150. He makes out an order for the mill, and all 
the separate articles, amounting in all to $275. The 
farmer demurs, but the agent assures him that 
“this is a mere matter of form; these are the 
company’s prices, but he gives his promise that 
the whole shall not cost but $150."” The farmer 
signs the order; the company send the mill with 
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men to put it up, and the whole charge is some- 
times as high as $350. The company fall back on 
the order signed by the farmer, and know nothing 
of any promises made by the agent. We learn that 
some farmers will contest these bills, and all should 
doso. But there still exists the need of our oft- 
repeated caution : ‘“ FARMERS, BE CAREFUL WHAT 
You Sie@n.”’ 
The “999th Subscriber.” 

The publisher of the “ Washington Home Com- 
panion’’ has been honored by the ‘Postmaster 
General who has given his name a place in the 
official list of Frauds. The 999th subscriber was 
to receive a fine piano. Charles K. Wilson is his 
name, and Charles notified a large number that 
each was The Fortunate Nine-hundred and Ninety- 
nine-er, merely suggesting that a remittance to pay 
the cost of boxing and expense of shipment would 
be acceptable. Remittances came and pianos did 
not go, hence the act of the Postmaster General. 

‘The Marriage Assurance” 
schemes, under the name of ‘‘ Mutual Aid”’ and 
‘‘ Mutual Benefit ’’ Associations still send out their 
circulars, but the circle widens, and they now, in- 
stead of coming from Pennsylvania and other cen- 
tral points, originate in the far West and South. 
Several of our readers ask aboutthem ; one in Ala- 
bama who thinks that the ‘‘ Southern Mutual Aid 
Association,’ as it gives as references some “‘ promi- 
nent men” in Miss., ought not to be included with 
other similar concerns. We give little weight to 
such references. Some men allow their names to 
be used out of pure good nature, some as the 
quickest way to get rid of the applicant, and others 
still, flattered at the idea that their name is sought, 
out of vanity. We look upon this scheme by who- 
ever conducted, as utterly uncalled for and open 
to so many abuses that it had better be let alone. 
**Variety Catalogues.”’ 

We have before spoken of what, for the want of 
a better name we have called “* Variety Catalogues.”’ 
The number of these is astonishing, and they are 
so nearly alike that they seem to be printed all at 
the same place. The amount of trash they offer 
would surprise one who had never seen them. 
They are mostly sent to young persons, and the 
articles offered are of a kind to attract the young 
and the ignorant. One before us professes to sell 
‘‘A Great Book of Secrets or how to make $10a 
day without capital ;” ‘‘The Golden Key to Busi- 
ness Life ;’’ ‘“‘ Galvanic Batteries to cure everything 
for 25c.!”” “Fortune Teller and the Witches’ Key to 
Lucky Dreams,” and a long list of such stuff. But 
worse than these are numerous pictures and books 
which are advertised in a manner to make it appear 
that they are thoroughly bad. Whatever the books 
may be, the descriptions of them are vile; indeed 
their titles even will not bear repetition. We do 
not wonder that a father in Missouri writes with 
indignation at finding such stuff sent to his son.... 

Some Remedies. 

A college student in Ohio, sends us a lot of circu- 
lars of what purports to be ‘‘ Dr. Churchill’s Reme- 
dies,” and asks us to investigate the matter. It 
needs no investigation beyond the circulars them- 
selves. While some others who beneyolently send 
prescriptions, direct a lot of stuff which has no ex- 
istence under the names given, these order various 
drugs, poisonous and otherwise, that are obtainable, 
but give directions for their preparation which, to 
those who know about such matters, are simply 
laughable from their absurdity. After giving direc- 
tions that no one can follow, there of course comes 
the “nub” of the whole. These remedies must be 
prepared as directed. ‘‘Onprincipled druggists” never 
prepare “ according to our method ”—but we will fix 
the stuff all right for $3—and that is what the whole 
talk means. These circulars are enouga to frighten 
a well man into the idea that he 1s sick. But 
quackery under the pretence of being scientific, is 
carried rather too far, when a scrap of litmus paper 
is sent, with directions to dip it in the urine, dry it 
and send it with the order.—Hear this! ‘ This 
chemically prepared paper will be carefully anal- 
yzed, and all the peculiarities of your disease can 
be determined as fully as if you had recieved a per- 
‘sonal examination, and medicine prepared spec- 





ially adapted for your case.”,—We have no doubt 
just ‘‘ as fully,”"—but the analysis of a strip of pa- 
per an inch and a half long, by half an inch wide! 
‘Whew !” 

About Pensions—The Fitzgeralds. 

There are Fitzgeralds and Fitzgeralds.—The gen- 
uine ones will notify us promptly, as we propose to 
devote space in another number of the <Agricul- 
turist to the Fitzgeralds, and do not wish to do 
any body injustice. All persons having informa- 
tion bearing upon this subject, whether it be in 
Kansas, or Washington City, or elsewhere, will 
please forward it immediately to us, and thereby aid 
us in informing our readers just how many genuine 
Fitzgeralds there are in the Pension Business. 





About Spring House Cleaning. 
—<—> 

Probably there is nothing in the whole routine of 
house-keeping that is more of a bugbear than the 
“spring cleaning.”’ If, as is sometimes the case, 
the house is set in an uproar, the furniture moved 
out of doors, and all the rooms made uninhabitable 
at once, the operation may well be dreaded. Fortu- 
nate are those house-keepers who continue in the 
old-fashioned method, if colds and sickness among 
the children do not follow house-cleaning. Of 


- course, where hired help is especially employed 


for the occasion, it is necessary to keep them occu- 
pied and to do in a day as much as possible. But, 
as a general thing, there is no need of the discom- 
fort that usually accompanies House Cleaning. Of 
course each house-keeper will have her own views 
about the matter, and we can only hope to make a 
few helpful suggestions. 
About the Stoves. 


Outside of cities, the majority of houses are 
heated by stoves, and one of the points in most 
house cleaning is to take down these stoves, and 
not put them upagain. Not only a large share of dis- 
comfort, but much sickness, if not consequent death, 
comes from the too early taking down of stoves. In 
every house in the Northern States, and the same 
applies farther south also, there should always 
be ample provision for making a fire in the liv- 
ing room, at any time during the year. Cold storms 
may come unexpectedly, and a fire is sometimes as 
necessary in August as in any other munth. If 
stoves are used for heating, the health and comfort 
of the family require that there should always be 
at least one stove in which a fire can be made at 
once, at any time during the year. 

Do not take Stoves Down too Soon. 


Those who observe the weather are aware that, 
in the Northern States, we do not have what is called 
‘settled weather’? much before the middle of 
June, and that, each year, there is likely to be a 
cold storm of several days’ duration between the 
first and the middle of that month. We have ob- 
served this matter through so many years that we 
feel warranted in saying to those who, in the North- 
ern States, depend upon stoves for warming their 
houses, do not take down the stoves 


Before the Middle of June. 


When stoves are taken down, and before they 
are stored away for the summer, the first point 
should be, to make them ready to put up again. 
Do not leave this unti] the cool days of autumn, 
when they may be needed in a hurry, but make all 
needed repairs now. There are so many kinds 
that we can make but general suggestions. The 
weak point in all stoves is the lining, and, es- 
pecially where hard coal is the fuel, this may need 
replacing. Do not put the stove away until the 
repairs are made. All of the leading patterns have 
a name or number, and the parties from whom a 
stove was bought can furnish or procure the proper 
lining. Some stoves have air-passages and double 
linings; dust and light ashes may accumulate in 
these, and where such exist they should be thor- 
oughly cleaned. Then 

As to the Stove Pipe, 
that terror to all heads of families when stoves are 
to be put up. Carefully mark with chalk—lead- 





pencil will answer well—the parts that go to- 
gether. A little care now will save much trouble 
in autumn. In our house-cleaning talk, we have 
run away to stoves, and no part of the operation is 
of more importance. But we would say 

A Word About Cleaning Paint. 

If a regular “‘scrubber” be employed, she may 
leave the painted work looking bright and fresh, 
but it will have been done with soap and sand. Sang 
should never be used upon painted or varnished 
work. Strong soft soap and sand vigorously ap- 
plied, will take off a large share of the paint. To 
clean paint, first make a moderately strong soap 
suds, and also have at hand another pail of warm 
water, with a soft flannel cloth tor each, and also a 
plate containing ‘ Whiting,” or ‘‘ Spanish White ”’ 
—to be had at all paint or drug stores. One flannel 
being wet with the soap-suds, dip it in the Whiting 
to take up asmall quantity, and gently rub the 
painted work. The surface coating of smoke and 
other matter will soon be removed, then wipe the 
surface carefully with the other flannel wrung out 
from the warm water, and the painted work will 
look “‘as good as new.” 

Cleaning Wall Paper. 

The chief soiling of wall paper, especially those 
kinds in which some part of the pattern is slightly 
raised above the general surface, is due to dust. 
In many cases all that can be done is, to remove 
the dust ; this is best accomplished by taking a new 
broom, wrapping a cloth around it, and sweeping 
with it from the top downward, with long, straight 
strokes—not up and down. This will remove the 
dust, and greatly improve the appearance of the 
paper. Sometimes the paper will be soiled in spots, 
as where persons have allowed their heads to rest 
against it. In such cases it is well to try a piece of 
stale bread, from which the crust has been removed, 
using it upon the spots as if it were a piece of 
India Rubber. At house cleaning time it is well to 
have an eye to, and 

Close Up All Cracks and Crevices, 
whether in the floor, or between that and the base 
board, where insects may harbor, as well as larger 
ones in closets through which mice may enter. 
For cracks, common hard soap, which is usually 
soft enough for the purpose, may be used to fill 
them. It is usually soft enough to be pressed with 
the fingers into crevices, and no insect will venture 
to make its way through it. For larger holes, 
through which mice may come, Plaster of Paris, 
mixed with water to the thickness of batter, and 
quickly applied, will soon set, and stop the open- 
ing. Thin sheet-tin, from old fruit cans, may be 
tacked over the largerholes. In the spring clean- 
ing we must consider 

The Question of Moths. 

The common Clothes Moth was formerly the only 
one that troubled housekeepers, but of late years 
the “ Buffalo” or “ Carpet Moth,’’ has in many lo- 
calities come to plague them. To keep woollens 
and furs from moths, two things are to be observed 
—Ist, to see that none are in the articles when they 
are put away, and 2d, to put them where the 
parent moth can not enter. Tin cases, soldered 
tight, whiskey barrels headed so that not even a 
liquid can get in or out, have been used to keep 
out moths. A piece of strong brown paper, with- 
not a hole through which even a large pin can 
enter, is just as good. Put the articles in a close 
box, and cover every joint with paper, or resort to 
whatever will be a complete covering. A wrapper 
of common cotton cloth, so put around and secured, 
is often used. Wherever a knitting needle will 
pass, the parent moth can enter ; carefully exclude 
the insect, and the articles will be safe. As to the 


Buffalo or Carpet Moth. 

This fortunately exists in but a few localities. 
No better remedy than that we gave a year or two 
ago has been offered.—Wet a folded sheet or other 
cloth, lay it over the place near the edge of the 
carpet, and use several hot flat-irons, moving them 
about from time to time so as to send the steam 
down through the carpet and into all the cracks of 
the floor, ar? it will kill the moths. Where this 
has been properly tried it has been effective. 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION....[WEST. | 


Country House, Costing $3,000 to $4,000. 
Actual Cost, as Here Described, $3,351. 
CLASS III.—FIRST PRIZE—BY MRS. WM. H. BURR, REDDING 
RIDGE, CONN. 

a 

[In selecting this plan from a great number in 
Class III., the judges ‘‘guessed’’ that a ‘‘ house- 
keeper’’ had had more to do with the design and 
arrangement than an architect, though the hand 
writing gave them no such intimation, and they 
were pleasantly surprised when informed that, on 
opening the envelope, the designating motto was 
an actual ‘‘ Farmer’s Wife,” and not an appropria- 
tion of that title by one of the sterner sex, as they 
had supposed. We learn that this house was built 
in 1879, but the planning, arrangement, materials 
to be used, and most economical construction, had 
been talked over, and much thought about, for 
many years previous, and no doubt with a great 
deal of observation and study of many other dwell- 
ings to get any new hints and suggestions. The 
judging committee’s notes on this plan read: “A 
very roomy house, with plenty of closets, large 
attic, bath-room, hot. and cold water in first and 
second stories ; every room, even to the attic, has an 
adjoining chimney which will admit a stove-pipe. 
No water-closet shown in bath-room, though one 
shown in the wood-shed is very conveni- 
ent. In construction, the design omits to 
show how the rear main-house walls are 
supported ; piers or posts are probably in- 
tended. The estimates appear correct, 
though to finish up with such a variety 
of hard-woods, would seem to exceed 
the estimates, in most localities.” [It 
will be noted below that, except the 
walnut, they were cut on the farm.—Ep.] ‘The 
roofs are all shingled ; tin would often be preferred, 
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and in many localities be cheaper....’’ In the fol- | 


lowing descriptions, we do not, as usual, arrange 
them systematically, but follow the order of the 
notes accompanying the plan, with such emenda- 
tions and condensing as seemed desirable.—ED. | : 

After all our long study on the subject, we de- 
decided upon this plan as being the most econ- 
omical in form of building, with the rooms just 
where we wanted them, and large enough to meet 
the requirements of our own or any ordinary fam- 
ily. The rooms in constant use are all on one floor 
—quite a necessity when a woman must have the 
care of and do much of the work in a farm house. 
A bedroom on this floor is essential when one has 
little children. The house fronts west, the sitting 
and bedroom being on the south side. We think 
the house has a pleasing and substantial looking 


NORTH. 





exterior. The gables are sheathed and battened. 
Probably no two persons would fancy exactly the 
same style of finish, forms of brackets, etc. The 
drawings are not by askilled artist, but are as good 
as I can make them, with the little time I have to 
spare. [ Mrs. Burr, at our request, sent for the use 
of the artist cut paper patterns of some of the 
mouldings and brackets, which she could not ex- 
actly represent in the pencil sketch.—Ep.] The 
outside painting is in 

!} two colors, the blinds 
acai being still another 
croger] Color. White lead and 
& J linseed oil were used, 
poor with shading mixtures 

added for the tinting. 
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on the rear are four-light, and have thinner es, 
The head-light over the front door has stained 


They are two-light, of double French an 





glass. The house is finished throughout with 
hard-wood, and is what they call “ polished,” All 
the pores of the wood were filled by hard rub- 
bing with ‘‘ Wheeler’s Patent Filling,” a preparation 
of ground silica found in our markets, then var- 
nished with ‘“‘Crockett’s Preservative.” These 
make no change in the natural color of the wood 
and it is as easy to clean as glass. I think few peo. 
ple are aware of the beauty of our native woods 
and the farmer who has them growing can finish 
more cheaply with them than with pine. With care 
in sawing, using the outside of the log, and drying 
them carefully under cover that they may not be 
stained, a grain of great beauty is obtained. The 
outside doors are of white oak, 2: inches thick 
the front one being handsomely made. The 
others are 6-panel, most of them being 2 inches 
thick, some only 14 inch. Where the woods are of 
different kinds in adjoining rooms, the doors are 
made to match the rooms by gluing together half 
thicknesses of the two kinds of wood. We used 
White Oak, Maple, Ash, Butternut, Chestnut, Black 
Birch, and Black Walnut; (the Walnut we bought). 

The Bay-windows and those in the parlor and 
sitting-room are panelled. The Bath Room is 
wainscotted with Ash and Butternut. The Kitchen 
is also wainscotted [that is, the lower portion of 
the walls are wood-work, instead of mortar]. The 
kitchen floor is 3-inch wide White Oak, grooved-and- 
tongued. We oil it twice a year. On the rest of 
the First Story the flooring is of 44-inch wide pine, 
grooved-and-tongued. The Second Story and Attic 
floors are 9-inch wide pine, selected from the 
sheathing boards, which were of extra quality. 
The shingles are laid on chestnut lath. The plas- 
tering on the First and Second Stories is two coats 
of brown mortar, with a third hard-finish coat 
added. The walls and ceilings need to be finished 
before the casings are put on, as any lime getting 
on the wood before it is polished, will stain it. 

The Water from the roof enters a Tank built in 
the Attic, of pine plank, Jined with lead, holding 
512 gallons. From a cistern just outside the cel- 
lar, built of stone and cemented, water is thrown 
to the tank with a force-pump placed in the cellar, 
as occasion requires, Our supply has not failed in 
two dry summers. The Water Boiler is of galvan- 





















































Verandas and Bay- | ized iron, holding 58 gallons. The Range is a9-inch 

| windows ; theexpense | Magee, with water-back, not an “elevated” one. 

LAUNDRY —;| is about the same. The We have always burned wood in it, and with good 
ys —}\ success. The Laundry has three stationary 
[wast Tus. FIRST.FCOOR 57% 40 . EAST. wash-tubs, supplied with hot and cold wa- 
“DOR ie ter. In this room we have taken no pre- 

FANTRY \ ¥ || F |oatx caution against frost, there being only one 
2xi2 siiaeaainaiaad le eg} ixe “s || brown coat of mortar. There are faucets 
[ouser || ve emne O} ekusowe ry in the cellar, by which we turn the water 
ae ee w |} | = off as soon as we have finished washing, so 
< there is no danger of freezing. This room 

a ; : also takes much rough work from the 

since. =a kitchen. Directly over the Range is a re- 
ig \exl2 gister, attached to a tin pipe running up to 
ff the tank-room above. This was put in to 

keep the tank-room from freezing, but it 

SOUTH also acts as the most perfect veuntila- 

LJ tor I have ever seen. By pulling 

PORCH down one of the windows from the 

FIRE PLACE hu top in the tank-room, all smoke and 
steam from the range in cooking is 

paeien SITTING ROOM aay almost instantly carried off through 
15xI6 16 XIG WiInDDW this pipe. We have had no trouble 
eat. 4%7, from freezing of the water, but you 

197 will see that the pipes are centrally 
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situated away from outside frost, and 
all the rooms are comfortably warm at all 
times. The Tank-room is 8 feet high. 
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PIAZZA &*36, The Cellar wall (fig. 4) is of rough stone, 
‘ota 4 9 AO RS 

_ - n oO a _. laid in mortar, feet thick, 8 feet high. 

WEST rhe division walls are of concrete, 12 inches 


Fig. 2.—FIRST STORY. 


frame was first sheathed with boards, then building 
paper tacked on before the clap-boards were added. 
The window frames and cap mouldings were made 
at a factory. All windows have cords and weights. 


thick. The cool cellar is shut off from 
the rest by a division wall, and has a 
window at the north. The Smoke-room is built 
between the chimney and the brick pier that sup- 
ports the fire-place above. The back is of concrete, 
with a door in front lined with sheet iron. A large 
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flat stone separates the large iron pot holding the 
smoke-making fire from the part where hams are 
hung. By means of a loose brick at the top, open- 
ing into the chimney, we can adjust the draft at 
pleasure. There are hooks for 20 hams. The Fur- 
nace room was purposely placed in the north-west 
corner, as from this direction most of our winter 
winds blow, and you can not throw much heat from 
a furnace against the wind. This room is lathed 
and plastered and fire-proof. The furnace might 
appropriate! y be called the farmer’s furnace. It is 
pce in construction, economical in use, and per- 


| 


through last winter, 

as severe a one as 

we ever had, the 

house was heated 
EAST 


qualities. All 


_ 








hot and cold water. The pantry is well supplied 
with drawers and cupboards.—The Dining Room 
has more length than breadth, and has a good closet 
and two cupboards with glass doors [not shown in 
plan], one each side the chimney, filling the space 
made by the parlor mantel. Underneath 
these cupboards is a hard-wood mantel on 
brackets [not shown]. A door opens from 
the dining room into the front hall.—The 
Sitting Room and Parlor have double doors 
connected by a wide hall, so that these 
rooms can be thrown together when desired. 
There isa marbleized slate mantel in the 
parlor; and in the sitting room a fire-place 
of hard-wvod with hard-wood mantel. The 
bed-room has a bath-room adjoining, with 
bath tub and marble wash basin ; also large 
closet with window. There are speaking 

tubes running to the servants’ 
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= rooms above in the Attic. 








” fect in its heating 
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Second Story (fig. 3). 
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There are 5 






































































These rooms have also hard-wood 
mantels set on brackets by chimneys. 
The Attic (fig. 5), has two 


— =| Hight 9 feet. 
\- bed-rooms, and the front hall 
— —— = SSS can be used as asleeping room 
5 O in an emergency, cutting it off 
< oii with curtains. A door [not shown] 
— seo nees ene nee connects the front and back hall. 
— —— 9\\2x 9'\2 Ixlane Three rooms are supplied with marble 
9x12" = wash basins and hot and cold water. 
co 
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sleeping rooms cheaply finished, 
/ also tank-room and dark closet 
| for storing bedding, etc., with 

large open attic for play room, 

or drying clothes on rainy days. 
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& CHAMBER, peng Construction, — The first 

2}. Ix l& 16x 14 floor timbers are Chestnut, hewed 
pon one side, the bark taken from the 





rest, making a foundation as firm 
as the ground. The rest of the frame 
is of spruce, bought at a lumber yard. 























All the wood used in finishing was 














sawed and planed and cut into proper 











lengths at a Mill; also all the mould- 














Fig. 3.—SECOND STORY. 


from cellar to attic so that flowers would flourish 
in any room, and we could regulate the heat 
to within 4 degrees, the 24 hours round, week 
in and out. All farmers know that a large item of 
expense in burning wood is cutting it into short 
stove lengths. In this furnace it is burned as it 
comes from the Woods, in 4 feet lengths. On damp, 
rainy days in summer we throw in a little dry stuff, 
and all chilliness is taken from the air in ten min- 
utes’ time. We estimated last winter (1880-1) that 





ings struck and the brackets sawed 
for both outside and inside work. 
All this is in one bill. All other wood-work was 
done bycarpenters. The cellar was dug and stoned 
and the steps laid by contract, by those making that 
their business. The steps and underpinning were 
got out some time before. We have reckoned into 
the expense what they cost at that time. Building 
the chimneys and plastering were done by two good 
masons, we doing the tending by farm hands, but 
this is all reckoned in; also all lime, cement, brick, 





| ance, $585.00, which would raise the present total 
cost to $3,936.00. This is from a farmer’s stand- 
point. An account was kept at the time of every 
little expenditure, which is added under the head 
we thought it belonged to. I have given details of 


OPEN. ATTIC 


Fig. 5.—aTTIC (REDUCED SCALE)....[WEST.] 


many little things, but these make one harmonious 
whole. Any one can get in the large things. We 
believe in making the farm itself contribute all it 
can, and I am proud of our stone-work, inside 
wood- work, and the furnace built under my hus- 
band’s personal direction. [We do not understand 
the construction of the home-made furnace which 
“burns wood four feet long.’? Will send for a 
description of it, and if important will give engrav- 
ing and further accounts of it hereafter. The loca- 
tion of the only Bath-room is objectionable, in that 
it can not be reached by occupants of the second 
story, and only through the first story bed-room. Ep] 
The Wood Shed (fig. 2) is 17 by 24 feet, out 
of which the laundry is taken. The door from the 
kitchen is protected by its roof, saving a separate 
piazza. Having the fuel close at hand and dry, is 
convenient at all seasons. The chimney for the 
laundry is built mostly of cement pipe.—The house 
stands somewhat higher than the surrouading 
ground surface. The waste water and that from 
the cistern overflow is carried off through a pipe in 
the cellar, into cement drain pipes, closely cemented. 
at joints. [There should of course be a trap, or de- 
pressed bend in this, to prevent the return of 
noxious gasses.—Ep.] I find that my sketch has 
not placed the front windows quite as far apart as 
they really are. In drawing the plans I have meas- 
ured everything about the house, and allowed six 
inches for all partition walls. The veranda posts 
should be directly at the end of the 8-feet steps. 
There are no blinds on the . ,uth bay-windows, as 





lathing, and every little thing used. For the timber 





we burned not more than 8 cords of wood, 
and at the rate we have burned since last 
October we shall not use more than half 
that quantity this season. Friends from 


isv3 








the city visiting us last winter whose houses 
were heated by expensive steam heaters 
pronounced our house the most perfectly 
heated house they were ever in. The whole 
expense of furnace, pipes and registers, did 
not exceed $150.00. In very cold weather 
it is only replenished twice in 24 hours.— 
The cellar windows are protected outside 
by iron bars. Thecellar stepsare of granite 
got out on the farm, 6 feet long; all other 
steps are of the same material. The front 
ones are 8 feet long, with side pieces 9 
inches wide, 24 feet high, and 3 feet long. 
The south one forming the floor of the porch 
is 44 by 6 feet, the steps being 6 feet long. 


NORTH 
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we intend to add inside ones of hard-wood. The 
“elevation” does not dojustice to the house, 
but it is the best I can do; I find I under- 
took a pretty big job fora busy house-wife. 

Prices of Material Used:—Timber $18 per 


1,000 feet. Boards for cornices, trimmings, etc., 
$24 per 1,000 ft. Sheathing boards (from which the 





best were selected for upper floors), $16 per 1,000 





COLD. CELLAR. 


HATCH WAY" 





feet; other flooring, $24 per 1,000 feet. Floor 
planks, $35 per 1,000 feet. Clap-board siding, $20. 
Shingles, $4.25 per 1,000. Lath, $1.80 per 1,000. Lime, 
$1.20 per bbl. (same price now). Hardware, bought 

















in 1879, can be bought for about the same new. 
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The Total Cost is shown in the bills paid, viz: 
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FURNACE Room 





ASH BIN 
| COLD AIR CHIMNEY 








The rear porches have stones 2 by 4 feet, 





the steps being 4 feet long. All are cut and 

faced. The underpinning is 2 feet high, cut 

rough face. [Outside cellar entrance is not shown. ] 
First Floor (fig. 2). —Hight of ceiling, 10 

feet when finished. On this floor we planned to 

save as many steps as possible. The kitchen is 

centrally located. The outside door is protected 

by the projecting roof of the wood shed. There 

are doors also to most other rooms and to the back 

‘stairs and cellar stairs. The sink is supplied with 





Fig. 4.—BASEMENT (REDUCED SCALE). 


and lumber used from the farm, in finishing, I have 
reckoned what my husband says is a large allow- 
ance, and what it could now be bought for, deliv- 
ered here. All bills are given just as they were 
rendered to us. Probably an advance of 20 per 
cent on a considerable portion of the materials and 
on the labor, would be ample to cover the recent 
advance in prices. We put down asa liberal allow- 














| and stoning collar, laying underpin- 
= n and setting steps.........-..sesseceees $900.00 
o Plumbing, inclu i “hil tin work, gutters, 
®. valleys, leaders, CtC.........cseceecercceeces 350.00 
Sino fee tints ning juraber @ #28.. aes 
‘eet 8! T @ $2... ccccevceceves x 
Timber, and Shingling Lath...............2.+ 50. 
All Eisiwenn cluding nails, 
weignte. ¢ COB cc, cus cascncccqucocatauasanesions 123.16 
Build he ueee id vices coceccc cond shembaaeinen bas 8.33 
J Plaster: ~<a pai bricks, lime, 
[ lath, an  lathin: ning © $60.00 
-———4 Hand Railin ibalusi 30. 








Marbleized Slate Mantel, 4 Ceiling Center 
Making i! Doors st S Wasiony 

akin 100) 
35 Window frames and Cop. Mouldings 
Window Sash and Glass 
Striking a sawing and planing lumber, 









4 Finiais, 





BRBEare Sere 
SSSsest SBR 


Carpenter's Bill 
Carting, $100 ; Furnace and Fixings, $150.. 


Bi: : 








Total dilie pal. 2. .ccsedecd . Vadesiv sev cese $51.00 
If we add for possibly increased pene in 1982 eevee - 585.00 
It would make present COBt........cceeeceeseeeseses - 6000000 
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Delaware Boys at Corn-Raising. 
——<>— 
A Plan Worthy of Adoption Everywhere. 


We have reported several efforts to awaken 
interest among the boys of single counties, 
such as those of Stillman B. Allen, of Boston, 
in his native county in Maine; Willis P. Hazard, 
in Westchester, Pa.; and Lawson Valentine, this 
year, in Orange County, N. Y.—Now Professor 
J. A. Reinhart, Ph. D., of Delaware College, with 
the experience of others as a guide, is under- 
taking to enlist all the Boys in that State, in a sim- 
ilar enterprise, and to allow a wider range for 
successful competition, he has arranged for Tirty- 
fwe prizes.—With the co-operation of the State De- 
partment of Instruction, printed circulars, with 
full particulars, are being sent to all the School 
Teachers in the State, to be announced to all 
scholars, and the Press of the State is co-operating. 
The Prizes are: 1st, $20; 2d, $10; 3d, $7.50; 4th, $5; 
5th, $2.50 (all in gold); 6th to 25th (20 prizes) each a 
year’s subscription to American Agriculturist, $1.50 ; 
26th to 35th (10 prizes), Books worth $1, or more 
each, to be selected by the winners from a list to be 
furnished to them. Every successful competitor 
is also to receive a beautiful CertTiFICcATE from the 
College, suitable for framing, as an honorable and 
permanent record of his work. These thirty-five 
are the ‘“‘GENERAL DELAWARE COLLEGE PRIZEs,”’’ 
and are limited to boys under 18.—Additional to 
these are the ‘‘DEAN DELAWARE COLLEGE PRIZEs,”’ 
the Hon. Wm. Dean having authorized the College 
to offer cash prizes of $30, $20, and $10, limited to 
young men under 21, and requiring half-acre plots. 
(If the first of the prizes be won by any member of 
Newark Grange, $20 will be added by that Associa- 
tion, making it $50.)—Full printed particulars about 
all the Prizes can be obtained by addressing Prof. 
J. A. Reinhart, Newark, Del. As an example to 
others elsewhere, we give a brief outline of the 
plan—not having space for the whole : 

Any Boy, residing in the State, not having reach- 
ed his 18th birthday prior to application, can be- 
come a competitor by sending his name and address 
to Prof. Reinhart, before May 16th.—The compet- 
ing plot must contain exactly one quarter acre (40 
square rods, or 10,890 square feet). The shape of 
the plot is left: to the convenience of the compet- 
itor. No rows or hills are to be nearer to the 
border than 12 inches (otherwise some nutriment 
might be drawn through the roots from adjacent 
land). Under this limitation there will be the least 
waste border in the plot nearest square. 5 by 8 
rods is a quarter acre, 6+ rods by6 rods and 2 feet, 
or 100 feet wide by 108 */,) feet long, make quarter- 
acre plots very nearly).—The ground may be plowed 
and harrowed for them, but all other work : fertil- 
izing, planting, cultivating, topping if done, and 
harvesting, must be done by each competitor 
himself. He is to make his own selection of the 
variety of corn, the fertilizers, mode of culture, in 
hills or drills, frequency of hoeing or cultivating, 
ete. Of course he will gather all the informa- 
tion he can by reading, inquiry, etc. This 
attention, investigation, and observation, will be 
worth far more than any prize, to each and 
every boy who enters the contest, and we ad- 
vise every Delaware farmer having boys of 8 to 
18 years old, to allot to each boy a plot and encour- 
age him to join the company. It will be worth to 
each, in the future, far more than to give him an 
acre of land outright. <We suggest, also, to 
promise each boy a certain part of the corn grown 
—at least all he shall produce over an ordinary crop. 

The corn is to be gathered and measured within 
three days of October 18, before or after. The 
measuring of land and crop, harvesting, etc., are 
to be under the supervision of three disinterested 
practical farmers of the vicinity, to be named or 
approved by Prof. Reinhart. The corn is to be 
weighed on the cob, and 7 Ibs. reckoned as a 
bushel. Blanks will be furnished, which are to be 
filled out with all particulars, and sent to the col- 
lege by November 1, sigued by the competitor and 
the local Committee of three.—7% lbs. of the ayerage 
ears are to be sent to the Agricultural Department 








of the College, or to the R. R. Depot in Newark, Del. 
The exhibition of the corn, and the time of award- 
ing Prizes, will be duly announced. The Money 
Prizes will be awarded to no plot yielding less than 
20 bushels (80 bushels per acre); and the other 
prizes to no plot yielding less than 174 bushels (70 
bushels per acre). 








Making the Crows Useful. 
lie 


W. 8. Morgan, Somerset Co., Pa., in view of the 
fact that the corn-planting season is at hand, gives 
his experience, which we commend to those who 
look upon the crow as an enemy. He says: “For 
the past five seasons, I have, just before I expected 
my corn to come up, sowed on the field about a 
a quart of corn to each acre, and repeated the 
operation as often as necessary, until the corn was 
80 large that the crows could not pullit up. If the 
corn is soaked until tender, they prefer picking what 
they want to eat from the surface rather than to pull 
the young plants to get it. The cost of the corn thus 
sown is but atrifle; as a result I have a great 
number of crows almost constantly on my corn 
field, and after they have been satisfied with corn 
they will still pick up all theinsects, grubs, and cut 
worms they can find, as a dessert. In raising fifty 
acres of corn since adopting this plan, I have not 
lost a hundred stalks by crows and cut worms 
combined.” 

ae 


Climbers and their Supports. 


The use of climbing plants is chiefly confined to 
verandas and porches, and occasionally to cover an 
unsightly fence. They may often be used else- 
where with pleasing effect, and probably would 
be more frequent were it not for the trouble of 
providing suitable supports. The old style with 
the delicate and beautiful Cypress Vine, is to place 
a pole 8 or 10 feet high, and run strings from 
wooden pins placed in a circle around it to the top 
of the pole. This, when covered with vines makes 
a pretty pyramid, but it is so formal that one does 
not care for more than one in a garden. In provid- 
ing supports, whatever else they may be, they 
should be strong. By the end of summer they are 
covered with a great weight of foliage, and the 
winds are apt to make a wreck of them just when 
the plants are at their best. Common poles will 
become rotten by the end of summer. If locust 
can be had, a piece of this, no matter if crooked, 
can be placed in the ground and a pole of any kind 
spiked to it. In some places, to make a partial 
screen, poles may be set 10 feet or so apart, and a 
strong cord run in festoons from one to the other. 
When such a support is well covered by climbers, 
it is very pleasing. For low climbers, such as the 
hybrid varieties ef Clematis, a young red cedar is 
excellent. This should have its branches cut to 
form a pyramid and may be used with the bark on. 
If prepared before hand, the bark may be removed, 
and after the wood is seasoned, it may be painted 
some brownish green color. Such supports will 
last for years, and when covered will not have a 
formal appearance. A support of this kind, cov- 
ered with Clematis Jackmannii, in the garden of a 
neighboring friend, was worth going far to see. 


— 





Compacting the Soil. 
pital 


‘“‘ How is it,’? once asked a young friend of us, 
“that every cutting you touch will grow, while 
only a small part of mine succeed ?”’—We were 
both amateur gardeners and as neighbors, indulged 
in a friendly rivalry. We gave him the secret of 
our ‘“‘touch,’”’ which was, to always press the soil 
firmly around the cuttings; after this he had no 
cause to complain of failure.- This matter of 
bringing the soil in close contact not only with 
cuttings, but with rooted plants and seeds, is of the 
greatest importance, and its neglect is a frequent 
source of failure. If the soil is left loosely around 
a cutting or around a seed, the minute root in 
either case, as it pushes, may fail to come in con- 
tact with the needed moist soil and perish for the 





want of it. When ripe wood cuttings, such ag 
those of the currant are set out in the open ground 
and one lot have the earth thoroughly pressed 
against their lower portion, even pounded down to 
make sure, every one will grow. If this is neglected 
more or less will fail. So in setting out plants 
such as those of cabbage, celery, etc. The market 
gardeners make sure that the soil shall be brought 
close to the roots, by going along the row and 
pressing it firmly to the plant with the feet. In an 
article we printed a few years ago, Mr. Peter Hen- 
derson showed that success with raising his crop 
of celery plants was due to the fact that, after 
sowing the seed he had the whole surface of the 
soil of the bed well patted down with the back of 


| the spade. The end is accomplished on a large 


scale by the use of a roller, but in small beds the 
spade is an excellent substitute. In setting out 
trees or shrubs, the more carefully the soil is filled 
in and worked in among the roots, and firmly 
pressed—not stamped down, with the foot, the 
greater the chances of success. Even in laying 
turf or sods, the roots of the grass should be 
brought in close contact with the soil by the use of 
a “ beater,”’ a piece of heavy plank with a handle, 
or by beating down with the back of the spade. 





Protest against Using “Foreign Names,” 
> 


Every now and then we receive a protest of which 
the following, just at hand, is a fair sample: “I do 
wish OUR American Agriculturist, which aims to 
supply information for the common people, who 
are not educated in foreign languages, and which 
usually does it so well, would not cling to the 
use of foreign names. It hardly ever speaks of a 
common plant or flower without attaching to it 
(generally in parenthesis), some foreign name, often 
a jaw-breaking one. For example, in describing’ the 
common plant ‘‘ Burning Bush,” on page 21, why 
call it also ‘ Huonymus latifolius’? It always seems 
to me like an effort to show off one’s learning, and 
on a par with the doctors who write their prescrip- 
tion in Latin or Greek, and hieroglyphics, though 
I suppose in this case it is done to keep the knowl- 
edge to themselves, or perhaps to mystify their 
patients into paying for much learning, and paying 
alarge price for a simple medieine. Why only 
yesterday a Doctor was called to see a member of 
my family suffering from bowel complaint—and he 
gave us a prescription to the druggist which read : 
RR Rubus villosus Rad. decoct. % viii.—Sorib. coch. 
mag. aa hora,’—Out of curiosity, I asked the drug 
clerk what this meant, and as near as I understood 
it, in plain English it would read: ‘Send 8 ounces 
of Blackberry-root tea or decoction and write: 
take a tablespoonful each hour’....” 

A little examination wil! show that the above 
criticism has no just foundation. There are a 
number of intelligent civilized nations who speak 
and write entirely different languages, and each 
one of which is making advances in useful know- 
ledge and science—notably the English, German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish. And what one learns 
or discovers soon becomes available to all the 
others. But the words in describing even the 
most common things, are scarcely ever the same 
in any two languages. For example what we call 
the ‘‘ potato,’’ the German calls ‘ kartoffel,’? and 
the Frenchman calls “ pomme de terre.”—It is 
therefore of great importance to have and use 
some one language only among all civilized nations, 
for the description of objects, scientific terms, 
plants, medicines, diseases, etc., so that all will get 
the same idea from the words used. Take this 
illustration : When on a health tour.in Europe our 
supply of a particular medicine of great import- 
ance was exhausted. But having the home phy- 
sician’s prescriptions written out in the scientific 
language used by physicians the world over, we laid 
it on the table of an Italian druggist in Rome who 
did not know a word of our language. He, with- 
out amoment’s hesitation, put up the medicine just 
asit was done at home. The same thing occurred 
in Berlin and in Paris. 

The discoveries in Germany, in Italy, in France, 
etc.—in botany, in medicine, in any branch of 
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science—are at once available to us, because we use 
the same scientific terms in description. Even in 
different parts of our own country, very different 
names are given to the most cemmon medicinal 
plants; but the educated physicians, by the use of 
fixed scientific terms, and the signs denoting quan- 
tities, know that any competent druggist from 
Maine to California will understand exactly what is 
to be done with a prescription. In fact it would be 
positively dangerous to do differently. Even in the 
same city, different druggists would often put up 
a different mixture, if the common, variable and 
changing names were used in prescriptions. 

But every living language, in daily use, is con- 
stantly undergoing changes in meaning or shades 
of meaning, and there are many words that have a 
yery different significance in this country and in 
England, even in different sections of our own 
country. Suppose all the civilized nations should 
agree to make the English, or the French, or the 
German, 2 common language for describing things. 
There would have to be an international congress 
every few years. to revise the nomenclature.—But 
the Latin and Greek languages as they were former- 
ly used and fixed in the older books, are different 
from any now spoken or written ; they are called 
dead languages ; but they were full, comprehensive, 
and expressive, and do not change from century 
to century. So by general consent.and custom, all 
civilized nations now use the Latin or Greek words 
for all matters common to all. When we describe 
a plant or flower, and add its scientific name, every 
other nation knows to what we refer, and when 
we reaiof new discoveriesin foreign journals we 
know just what is meant. 

The terms adopted usually imply some quality. 
Thus: ‘‘ Euonymus” is the name applied to several 
plants having some properties in common. If we 
see the words Euonymus /atifolia, we know at once 
that the Latin word datus means “‘ broad,” and that 
folium means a leaf. So Zuonymus latifolius means 
the Euonymus that has broad leaves. And the 
German, or French, or Italian reader knows the 
same thing. And so of all other names of plants, 
of diseases, etc.—It is only a matter of becoming 
accustomed to words. Our readers will find little 
more difficulty in learning to calla plant Euonymus 
instead of “Burning Bush.’’ Indeed this last 
word is often applied to quite different plants that 
have red leaves or berries. 





What Kinds of Vegetables and Flowers 


to Choose. 
—<—>—_ 

We have before us a list of 2,316 different 
varieties of desirable flowers, and almost as large a 
list of vegetables, etc. The inexperienced, wanting 
only a few varieties ina garden or flower bed, is 
bewildered, and puzzled what to select. To help 
such, we append a few leading kinds, which, if not 
everywhere the best, have the merit of being gen- 
erally good, and any one entirely unskilled, and 
having no trustworthy adviser at hand, may safe- 
ly select any of the following 

Garden Vegetables. 

Bgans: (Bush) Valentine, Mohawk, Golden Wax; 
(Pole) Lima, Giant Wax. 

Brrts: Egyptian, Bassano, Long Dark Blood ; (Man- 
gels) Kinver’s Globe. 

CasBacEe: For early, Wakefield; for medium, Win- 
ningstadt ; for late, Flat Dutch, and Drumhead Savoy. 

CAULIFLOWER: Early Snowball ; Paris, for late. 

CELERY: Golden Dwarf, Giant White. 

Corn, Sweet: For early, Crosby's Early; medium, 
Triumph, Egyptian ; late, Stowell’s Evergreen. 
CucumBzr: Early Russian ; later, White Spine. 
Eee Pant: N. Y. Improved Purple, Black Pekin. 
Lettuce: Early Simpson, Tennis Ball; and later, 
Black Simpson, Hanson. : 
MeEtons: (Musk) Ward's Nectar, Christiana, Nutmeg, 
Cassaba ; (Water) Mountain Sweet, Gipsey. 
Ontons: Red Globe, White Globe, Yellow Danvers. 
ParsLeY: New Fern Leaf, Extra Moss Carled. 
Parsnips: Long Smooth, Short Round. 
Peas: Forearly, American Wonder, Alpha; later main 
crop, Champion of England. 
Pepper: Large: Bell; Cayenne. 
RavisH: French Breakfast; later, Long Scarlet. 





SquasH: Early Summer Crook Neck ; later, Hubbard, 
Boston Marrow. 

Turnips: Early Dutch; 
winter, Long White French. 

TomaTogEs: Acme, Trophy, Livingston's Perfection, 


Garden Flowers. 

AGERATUM: Imperial Dwarf ; Album. 

Atyssum (Candy-tuft): Sweet ; Wierzbeckii. 

AMARANTH: Princess of Wales; Tricolor. 

ANTIRRHINUM (Snap-dragon): Caryophylloides. 

Asters: Giant Emperor; Washington; Victoria, 

Batsams: Solferino; White Perfection. 

CALCEOLARIA: Hybrida. 

CALENDULA (Marigold): Meteor. 

CAMPANULA (Canterbury Bells): 
the Pyramidalis; for hardy annual, the Pentagonia, 

CanDyTuFT: White ; Carter's New Carmine. 

CARNATION (Pinks): Grenadine. 

CELosra (Cockscomb): Japonica; Glasgow. 

CENTAUREA: Americana ; Candidissima. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM: Tricolor; Japonicum. 

Cosa SCANDENS. 

ConvoLvuLus (Morning Glory): 

Cypress VINE: Rose; Scarlet. 

DieitTats (Foxglove): Alba; Purpurea. 

Foreet-mME-Not: Mixed. 

Guia: Nivalis ; Tricolor. 

GLoBE AMARANTH: Golden Yellow; White. 

Gourps: Bottle ; Hercules’ Club; Lemon. 

HE.icHRysvumM (‘‘ Everlasting *’): mixed. 

Honesty: Purple. 

Larkspur: Bismarck; Emperor. 

Losetta: Alba ; Bicolor. 

MIGNONETTE: Golden Queen; Old Sweet. 

Mimutus (Monkey Flower): Cardinalis; Duplex. 

Nasturtium: Crimson ; Rose. 

Pansy (Heart’s-Ease): Snow Queen; Emp. William. 

Peas (Sweet): Violet Queen ; Butterfly. 

Petunia: Countess of Ellesmere; choice mixed. 

Puitox Drummonpi: Coccinca; Victoria; mixed. 

Porry: Carnation. 

Portutaca: Aurea; Splendens; mixed. 

Srocks (annual): Large-flowering ; Tree; the mixed. 

TuHunBERGIA: Alba; Aurantiaca. 

Wuittavia: Grandiflora (blue); Alba (white). 

XERANTHEMUM (Everlasting): Album; Ceruleum. 

ZrnntA: Coccinea; Pumila; the mixed. 


The Tuberose and Gladiolus. 
—<>—__ 

These bulbs have been produced of late years 
in such quantities that they are now sold at prices 
which bring them within the reach of all. The 
Tuberose, so valued for its fragrance, is often in- 
jured by being planted too early. The first of the 
present month is soon enough to start the bulbs; 
they may be planted in pots or boxes of soil, and 
placed in the green-house, or in a warm room, and 
they will be sufficiently advanced to be planted in 
the open ground by the last of the month or 
the early part of June. Theyshould have a warm 
rich spot, and the flower stalk, as it developes, be 
supported by a slender stake. The Gladiolus, on 
the other hand, is almost hardy. It affords a wide 
range of colors, and a bed of them is very showy. 
Mixed, unnamed bulbs, can be bought at a much 
less price than the named kinds. They should be 
planted a foot apart with the top of the bulb at 
least two inches below the surface. It is well to 
plant a portion of the bulbs every two weeks until 
the first half of June to insure a continuous bloom. 
It is well to stake the flower stalks to keep them 
from being broken down by the wind just as they 
are in their prime. 








Strawberries.—When to Plant. 
—<=>-—— 

The above question is often asked, and its answer 
must depend upon circumstances. One fact about 
the strawberry plant should be known, and this 
will enable each one to decide for himself. The 
plants that are sent out by nurserymen are those 
that were formed last year by the runners from old 
plants taking root in the soil of the bed. If these 
are taken up in the usual way and planted in a new 
bed—it may be after the lapse of several days—they 
require a whole season to get established and be- 
come sufficiently strong to bear a crop. If these 
plants.are set this.spring they will bear a crop next 
spring ; if such~plants are set next autumn, they 


later, Red-top Strap Leaf ; 


for hardy perennial, 


Striped; Crimson. 





will require all of next season to grow ip, and while 
they may produce here and there a few berries, 
they will give no real crop until the following 
year. Growers of fruit for market set a share of 
their plants in the fall, because they then have 
leisure, and the ground is in excellent condition. 
If the plants are made to strike root in pots, these 
in early autumn may be planted in beds without 
any disturbance of their roots and will give a fair 
crop next spring. Such plants are more expensive 
than others, and if a crop of fruit is wanted next 
spring, it is better to set out the plants now. 
Making the rows two feet apart, and setting the 
plants one foot apart in the row, as a general rule, 
is best, but there may be reasons for putting them 
further apart, as where land is plenty, and the horse 
cultivator is to be used. 


a 


Notes on the House Plans. 
_—>— 

No other single topic engages the attention and 
interest of so many readers as the House Plans and 
Notes upon them.—Not only those who contem- 
plate building soon, but almost every house-keeper 
studies the arrangements and conveniences, notes 
items in which her own is superior, and gathers 
suggestions for improvements—and the other head 
of the household is similarly interested, though 
not always to the same degree. The Editor of a 
prominent Western Journal, in a private letter, 
writes :....‘‘ Your prize house plans,'and familiar 
talks and explanations, are contributing very 
greatly towards improving the homes of the coun- 
try, new and old....” Mrs. Woodruff’s sugges- 
tions on “Conveniences in Houses,” on page 210 
of this paper, may be read with profit by all house 
owners, house builders, and by architects also. 

Any simple arrangement, or re-arrangement, of 
kitchens, closets, pantries, sinks, position of cook 
stoves, stairs, doors, or otherwise, that will save 
only a hundred steps a day—one or more of which 
may be easily done in nine-tenths of all the ordinary 
houses in existence, and may be readily provided 
for in building new ones—will amount ‘to a very 
great saving of time and strength in the course of 
one year even. Ten needless steps an hour, or.a 
hundred a day, amounts to thirty-six thousand five 
hundred steps a year, equivalent toa useless jour- 
ney of over 150 miles on foot, or 1,500 miles in ten 
years, all of which may be avoided” a trifle of 
forethought in planning. American intihaeen 
and especially farmers and mechanies’ wives; Rave 
quite enough of necessary exercises without -in- 
curring that which reading and; ee Willie: -fore- 
thought would save. 

CorRECTION.—In the first floorplam given last 
month, a mistake of the draughtsmamaigured the 
parlor 10 by 15 feet. A glance at the form‘and di- 
mensions of the room, as sketched, oran applica- 
tion of the scale, would show that it should be 
15 by 15 feet.—The contributor of the'’“* Mount 
Union”? plan, noted in March (p. 95), is Mr. A: F, 
Hillier (not Hilley). 








Grafts and Stocks.—We advise cutting cions 
in the fall rather than early spring. In part to in- 
sure their being perfectly dormant, and in part that 
they may be in a more vigorous condition. Ashoot 
exposed to the very severe winter, if it remains on 
the tree, may not show that the told weather 
has had any perceptible effect upon it; if, how- 
ever, at the end of such a winter it is cut and 
used as a graft, the shoot will very likely give 
evidence that its vitality has been weakened. 
Two-year-old seedlings are not better than some 
year-old for stocks for root-grafting, and even are 
not regarded as good, they are not worked as readily 
as younger ones, and require more room in storing. 

SEE ieee cine 

The Children’s Bed.—In making preparations 
in the flower garden, do not forget the children’s 
bed. If they are old enough to take care of it 
themselves, all the better, but let there be a place 
filled with common and pleasing flowers, where they 
can.go.and pluck at will, andi tot be in fear ot the 
injunction, “ don’t touch.’ 








—— 
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The Use of Brains in Farming. 


How Soils and Crops Differ.—Soil-tests for de- 
termining the Needs of Plant-food, and the 
best Materials for Supplying them. 

BY PROF. W. 0. ATWATER. 

—_—~<-— 

What is the best fertilizer for corn, for potatoes, 
for cotton? Such questions will always be asked, 
and so long as soils and seasons differ, the true 
answer will be: There is no best fertilizer for any 
crop, what is advisable in one case is not in 
another, and the only way to find out what is 
best for a farm or a field is to study it by careful 
observation and experiments. From last season’s 
experiments I selected (March Agriculturist, p. 94), 
one illustrating what a single farmer learned by his 
own tests. I now give several which exhibit the 
different action of the same materials on different 
soils, with different crops, and in different seasons, 
choosing some that have been repeated year after 
year with the same fertilizers on the same plots. 
Some of the Experimenters are already well known 
to older readers of the American Agriculturist by 
the excellent work they have done and reported 
from season to season. 

Mr. Bartholemew’s Experiments, 

These have now continued five years, have cover- 
ed nearly one hundred plots, and are the most 
instructive ‘and valuable field experiments ever 
made, to my knowledge, by a private individual in 
this country. In every trial, each plot receiving 
Phosphoric Acid has given a more or less satisfac- 
tory return, and every one without Phosphoric Acid 
has failed. Nitrogen and Potash have each in- 
creased the yield, but with corn neither has 
brought enough increase to pay the cost, while 
potatoes have responded profitably to both, except 
in very bad weather. That is to say, with potatoes, 
Nitrogen in Nitrate of Soda, in Sulphate of Am- 
monia, in dried blood or in Peruvian guano ; Phos- 
phoric Acid in “ plain” Superphosphate (dissolved 
bone-black), and Potash in Muriate of Potash, 
have each and all, both singly and combined, in- 
creased the yield enough to much more than pay 
their cost. But with corn, Superphosphate only 
has proved profitable, and the loss with the Nitro- 
genous manures and the Potash Salt has been larger 
or smaller in proportion as more or less was used. 


Mr. Newton’s Experiments. 


Here we have, with corn, almost exactly the op- 
posite result. Potash, indeed, is as ineffective 
as in Mr. Barthelemew’s experiment. But the 
Phosphoric Acid so useful with Mr. Bartholemew, 
has on Mr. Newton’s land scarcely any effect at 
all. The money invested in the Superphosphate 
and in the Potash Salt is thrown away. But 
the Nitrogen, which helped Mr. Bartholemew’s 
corn s0 little, is uniformly efficient on Mr. New- 
ton’s soil. The corn responds largely and profit- 
ably to Nitrogen in every form and on every plot, 
and rises and falls regularly as more or less is ap- 
plied. Even in the very unfavorable season of 
1881, when everything else failed, 72 Ibs. of 
Nitrogen in 450 lbs. Nitrate of Soda, brought 54 
bushels of shelled corn per acre. The cases in 
which corn responds decidedly to Nitrogen are so 
rare that when Mr. Newton’s report came in, season 
before last, J—well, asked him totry again. He 
did so, and with the same result, except that the 
bad weather reduced the crop, and writes : “‘So you 
see Nitrogen is king of my hill.” 

Mr. Hicks has a still different experience. His 
soil demands Potash, Nitrogen helps a little, 
Phosphoric Acid more, and Potash most of all. 

Pror. THORNE’s corn suffered from severe 
drouth and shows no very decided results. The 
other plots, not given here, told a very decided 
story, to wit: that Nitrogen positively injured the 
crop. Indeed, there are numerous cases where 
Nitrogen reduces the yield of corn even in the 
most favorable seasons. 

Pror. Sanporn, of the New Hampshire Agri- 
cultural College, reports a case in which Sulphate 
of Ammonia“ has utterly demoralized the corn. 
What the reason is I should be very glad to know. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH POTATOES, CORN, AND COTTON. 


Yrevps PER ACRE WITH DIFFERENT FERTILIZERS. 


Mr. W. J. BarTHoLemeEw, Putnam, Conn.—Soil ;—Hill land, dark loam, compact subsoil ; worn out meadow, Eg. 
periments all in same field; those of 1879, °80, and °81, repeated with same crop and fertilizers on same plots 
each year. Weather ;—1878, favorable; 1879, cold, unfavorable; 1880, favorable; 1881, cold, wet, vcry unfavorable 

Mr. W. C. Newton, Durham, Conn.—Soil ;—Hill land, dark loam, loam subsoil, moist ; old grass land. Experi. 
ment of 1881 on adjoining portion of same field as 1880. Weather :—1880, favorable; 1881, unfavorable. 

Mr. Epwarp Hicks, Old Westbury, L. I.—Soil ;—Sandy loam, loam subsoil. Experiment of 1880 on worn out 
pasture; experiment of 1881, after fodder corn, manured with a “complete fertilizer.” Weather :—1880, very 


favorable; 1881, dry, very unfavorable. 


Mr. ©. E. TaornkE, Farm Manager, State University, Columbus, Ohio.—-Soi/ :—Upland, clayey loam; naturally wet, 


but drained. Weather;—Severe drouth. 


Pror. W. C. Stusss, State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Alabama.—Soi/ ;—Upland, sandy, clay 


subsoil; very dry; worn out grassland. Weather :—Unfavorable. 
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ExpLaNnations.—The fertilizers supplied Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid, and Potash, singly in A, B, and C; two 
by two in D, Z, and F; and all three together as a ‘‘ complete fertilizer” in G. Nearly all the experiments included 
several plots with other fertilizers besides those given here. The plots were one-tenth or one-twentieth acre each. 

Remarks.—In Mr. Bartholemew’s experiments, Phosphoric Acid was uniformly efficient. Nitrogen and Potash 
had but little effect on corn, but were both profitable for potatoes whenever the weather was not too unfavorable. 
——In Mr. Newton's experiment, nothing had much effect except Nitrogen, which was very efficient. On plots not 
included here, the complete fertilizer, with 450 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda per acre, brought over eighty bushels of corn 
per acre in 1880, and even in the very bad season of 1881, 450 lbs. of Nitrate of Soda alone brought the yield up to 
nearly 60 bushels.—In Mr. Hick’s experiment, on the other hand, Potash is the most effective ingredient. 
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Fertilizers for Cotton.—Nitrogen in the Southern 
States. 

Mr. Stusss’ experiment with cotton, is very in- 
teresting. The figures cover only part of the experi- 
ment, and this is only one of a considerable number 
made by him during several years. His conclusions 
alone would make a long article. He finds that : 

(1) “Our soils which result from disintegration 
of metamorphic rocks (principally hornblendic and 
feldspathic), need a little Nitrogen, much soluble 
Phosphoric Acid, and no Potash for cotton.” 

(2) “Our great want, and it seems to prevail 
through the older Cotton States (unless it be on the 
black cretaceous prairie cotton belt of Alabama, 
which has not been thoroughly tested), is soluble 
Phosphoric Acid. On worn out soils a small 
amount of Nitrogen is required.’’—A fertilizer with 
three per cent of Nitrogen, and ten per cent of 
soluble Phosphoric Acid he finds to the purpose. 

(3) Phosphoric Acid hastens, and Nitrogen re- 
tards the maturing of the crops. 

(4) Cotton seed and cotton seed meal are as 
effective as any of the other nitrogenous fertil- 
izers, such as dried blood, Sulphate of Ammonia, 
or Nitrate of Soda, and far cheaper and more 
economical. 

The Cotton States import from the North, the 
East, and the West, from England, from South 
America, and from the Islands of the Sea, millions 
of dollars’ worth of Nitrogen. If they will use a 
home product instead of ransacking the world and 
paying their money for far costlier and no better 
articles, if they will practice the doctrine that Prof. 
Stubbs and others are practising so forcibly, the 
saving will be incalculable. , 

Commercial Fertilizers and Farm Manures. 

One thing that impresses me more and more every 
year as I look over the results of each season’s ex- 
periments, is that the proper use of commercial 
fertilizers in most cases, is to supplement the ma- 
nures of the farm. Thus, Mr. Fairchild, whose ex- 





periment was quoted in March, and who has 
excellent success with commercial fertilizers, finds 
that a small quantity of stable manure with a 
dressing of bone and potash salts, does better than 
any thing else he has used. He uses for corn, per 
acre, twelve loads (on a wagon that carries about 
30 bushels), or one-third of what he would ordinar- 
ily call a fair dressing of stable manure, with 200 
Ibs. of fine bone and 150 lbs. of Muriate of Potash 
per acre, the two latter costing seven dollars. This 
has brought, during each of the past three seasons, 
on very poor land, about 65 bushels of shelled corn 
peracre and a nice growth of stalks,and has left 
the land in very good condition for the next crop. 
For example, in one case, oats the next season with 
no further manuring yielded 40 bushels per acre. 
Mr. Bartholemew likewise gets far better results 
from a light dressing of stable manure with a little 
Superphosphate, than with a large dressing of either 
farm manure or of ‘eommercial fertilizers alone. 





If there is one thing above another that is 
taught by the testimony of the experimenters, and 
by the hundreds of reports of their work sent me 
during the past five years, it is that, as I have so 
often said, the only way to find what fertilizers may 
be used with profit, is by careful observation and 
experiment. I gladly second the advice repeated 
once more by the editor of the American Agricul 
turist to its readers, to experiment for themselves. 





House Plants Out of Doors. _It is too often 
the case that plants from the window, when brought 
out, are put in a place where they are seldom seen, 
and either grow up out of shape, or are so dried, 
that they dwindle. If the plants are to go back in 
autumn, place them where they will be seen, and 
kept in shape by pinchings; set the pots on a layer of 
coal ashes, to keep worms from entering them. 
Give them partial shade, and do not let them suffer 
for lack of water, or allow insects to damage them. 
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The Fox Sparrow, during the season of its 
migrations, is a common bird in the United 
States east of the Mississippi River, but is 
not known to breed in any part of this coun- 
try. This is the largest and handsomest of 
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the United States, and seldom mingle with 
other species of sparrow which may be in the 
vicinity. They are very shy, pass most of the 
time on the ground in the edges of thickets or 
moist woods ; scratch like hens, and feed prin- 
cipally on seeds. These sparrows are usually si- 
lent, only occasionally uttering a low, soft call 










the sound of its voice, and is quite an accom- 
plished ventriloquist. Its eggs, three to six 
for each nest, are white and nearly globular. 
They are often laid in abandoned crows’ 
nests, or in the hollow of trees a short dis- 
tance from the ground. This owl breeds 
more freely near the Atlantic Coast than 
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THREE SPRING BIRDS: TOE FOX SPARROW, ACADIAN OWL, AND GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


all our sparrows; length, about seven inches ; 


note, except in spring, when the male be- 


color, a rusty-red above, with small ashy | comes remarkably musical, and ranks among 


streaks on the head, and larger ones on the | 


back ; wings rusty, with two slender bars of 
white; beneath, white, with many rusty 
blotches. The Fox Sparrow moves north- 
ward earlier than the White-throated Spar- 
row, and reaches the latitude of Boston about 
the middle of March, where it often remains 
until the 20th of 
April, when it 
passes northward 
to its breeding 
grounds in the 
wooded districts 
of the fur coun- 
tries. Its nests are 
sometimes made 
in trees, but are 
usually placed on 
the ground, where 
they can be par- 
tially concealed 
with mosses, tall 
grass, or shrubs. 
The eggs, five usu- 
ally in a nest, are 
oblong, light blu- 











the sweetest of feathered songsters. 

The Acadian Owl is one of the smaller and 
prettier representatives of the Owl family. 
It is found in nearly all parts of the United 
States. Hight, six to eight inches ; general col- 
or, olive brown, with the head streaked, back 
spotted, and the tail barred with white; 


inland. It is more social than most species 
of owl, several being sometimes seen in com- 
pany ; it is also quite tame. Specimens have 
occasionally been caught in large cities. 
During the day it can be easily captured, but 
at night it is active and vigilant. When 
wounded it frequently feigns death. Tt de- 

stroys field mice ‘and also small birds. 
The Golden-Winged Warbler is a handsome 
little bird, about 











five inches long ; 
color, bluish-gray 
above, with top 
of the head and 
broad bars on the 
wings a rich yel- 
low. A_ broad 
streak of black 
runs from the bill 
behind the eye 
and covers the 
chin, throat, and 
fore part of the 
breast. The under 
parts are gener- 
ally white. This 
bird is rare. It 
has been observed 
from Georgia to 








ish - white, and 

thickly spotted Massachusetts, 
with rusty brown. and from New 
When the nest is Jersey to Wiscon- 
approached, the sin. Its large 
female bird uses nests are made on 
various artifices the ground, or in 
to lead the in- clumps of bush- 


truder away. Re- 
turning, this spar- 
row passes rapidly southward in October, 
and seldom stops for any length of time 
on its way to its winter home. It is 


found in South Carolina, and the neighbor- 
ing States, from November to April. These 
birds keep in small flocks during their stay in 


THE “ RED’? BERKSHIRE SOW “ BELLE.”—Engraved for the Ameriean Agriculturist.—(See next page.) 


white beneath, with blotches of reddish 
chocolate. The love notes of the Acadian 
Owl resemble the noise made by filing a large 
saw, and, on this account, it is sometimes 
called the ‘‘Saw-whet” owl. It has also the 
power of changing the apparent direction of 





es, in woodlands 
close to the mar- 
gins of swamps. Theeggs, four or five in num- 
ber, are clear white, with reddish spots, and 
very beautiful. The Golden-Winged Warb- 
ler reaches the latitude of Boston in May, 
and remains until September, when it returns 
| South for the winter. Its song consists of 
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only four or five syllables, which are peculiar | ‘get hold of the soil,” success is more certain, 


and not very pleasing. 





“Red” Berkshire Swine. 


There has been some inquiry about the 
“Red” Berkshireswine. They are undoubtedly 
an off-shoot from the old Berkshire breed im- 
ported into this country early in the present 
century. Black Berkshire hogs at the present 
time are often ‘‘ plum” colored, showing an 
inclination to red, while the ‘‘ Red” Berk- 
shires often have black hairs mingled with 
the red, and sometimes black spots. The 
common origin indicated by these markings 
is sustained by the statements of Loudon’s 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture (1825), which 
says :—‘‘ The Berkshire breed is distinguished 
by being in general of a tawny, white, or 
reddish color, spotted with black ; large ears 
hanging over the eyes, etc.” 

The ‘‘ Red” Berkshires vary a little in the 
size of the ears, the length of snout, and in 
the shadings of their color. The true type 
requires a long body and deep sides, hold- 
ing the width well out to the hams. The 
legs should be medium in length, well set 
under the body, and well apart; the head 
small as compared with the body; cheek 
broad and full; neck short and thick; ears 
rather large and lopping over the eyes ; face, 
when aged, slightly curved, with the nose 

“rather longer than some breeds ; medium and 
strong boned ; hams broad and full, reaching 
well down to the shanks; tail hairy and 
strongly set ; a good coat of hair, medium in 
fineness, inclining to bristles on the top of 
the shoulders, usually straight, but sometimes 
a little wavy ; color glossy red, varying from 
dark to light yellowish red, occasionally 
brownish hairs, and small flecks of black on 
the belly and legs. The darker reds are pre- 
ferred. In disposition the ‘‘ Red” Berkshires 
are mild, gentle, quiet, and easily confined by 
low fences. They are very prolific, and yield 
a large flow of milk. The offspring are large 
and strong at birth. The young pigs will 
bear heavy feeding and rarely get cloyed in 
their appetites. They possess the old Berk- 
shire characteristic of marbled flesh—lean 
mixed with the fat. It is common for pigs 
eight to nine months old to dress from 300 to 
350 lbs., and old hogs often weigh from 600 
to 800 Ibs. On account of the greater pro- 
portion of lean meat, and the extreme length 
of body and depth of the sides, they are pecu- 
liarly bacon hogs. The hams are also fine 
and of largesize. These hogsnever blister or 
get scurvy in summer or winter, and are not 
liable to have mange or other skin diseases. 
They are valuable to cross upon the delicate 
and fine-boned breeds, imparting to the off- 
spring stamina and rapidity of growth. 

Tke engraving on the preceding page of the 
breeding sow, ‘‘ Belle,” owned by Col. F. D. 








Curtis, is from a photograph taken soon after | 


weaning a litter of nine pigs. 
measures five feet and one inch from the end 
of her nose to the base of her tail. She is 
two feet and eight inches high from the loins 
to the ground, and has a depth of side of two 
feet. 


been fed to force her growth. 
ror 
Shading Plants.—Newly transplanted 
plants often have a hard struggle under our 
hotsun. If they can have a little help until they 


ee aeee Se henge Sen. He Bel Swe | readers have also, the branches of the potato 


litters of pigs the last season, and has never | vine developed as potatoes above ground. 


“ Belle” | 


whether with vegetables or flowers. What- 
ever will shield the newly-set plant from the 
direct sun will answer ; even a piece of paper 
will be of service. Shingles are exceedingly 
handy in the garden. One may be pushed 
into the ground to afford shade, or better, two 
may be placed over the plant like a roof. In 
the lack of anything else at hand, we have 
stuck up a blunt stake, put a newspaper over 
it tent-wise, placing earth on its edges to 
hold the paper in place. Of course it is bet- 
ter to transplant in a cloudy time, but some- 
times one cannot wait, and a little shade 
for a day or two will secure success. 


—— ——__ — or 


A Holder for Splitting Wood. 


Mr. A. R. Dixon, Lake Co., Ohio, has a 
simple and effective holder for use in splitting 
wood, which is shown in the accompanying 
engraving. A crotch is cut from atree afoot 
in diameter, and a 
piece of heavy 
plank is nailed upon 
the two ends by 
large spikes, thus 
making an enclosed 
space in which the = 
woodisplacedwhile ° 
being split. Mr. D. 
writes that when a 
lad he split a grea 
toe with an axe, 
and hopes this device, which has been of s0 
much good service to him, will prevent 
others from suffering a like injury. 


Tightening Sieves. 








A WOOD HULDER. 





aT ae 

Mr. W. Strock, Bucks Co., Pa., sends us a 
simple, quick, and effective method of rem- 
edying grain sieves 
that have become 
sagged from use. 


| 
He writes :—‘‘ Take 
a round piece of 
iron or wood—or a 


lead pencil will do— 
| and bend the wires 
(as shown in the 

sketch (see engrav- 

ing), going over 

every fifth row of 
meshes, both up and down and across, If all 
of arow is bent the same way, the meshes 
will not be enlarged. 


How are New Varieties of Potatoes 
Produced ? 


| 
[ 





A SIEVE TIGHTENER. 
e 
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from the rest of the plant, and this occurs 
without any assignable cause, and without 
any human agency. These cases, by horti- 
culturists called ‘‘ sports,” are very numerous, 
A late peach has been known to produce a 
branch on which all the fruit was early, 
Other peach trees have formed branches 
which bore only nectarines—merely a sport 
of the peach. Certain branches on yellow 
plum trees have produced red plums, and 


shoots on purple grape-vines have borne 


white grapes. In flowers, especially roses, 
these variations are very numerous. We 
only cite these cases to show what may take 
place, indeed, has taken place, in the potato, 
The tuber being really a branch, it may, like 
a branch of peach, plum, or grape, vary. A 
notable example of this is the ‘‘ Late Rose,” 
In a field of ‘‘Early Rose,” a single plant 
was found to be green, and still growing long 
after the vines in the rest of the field were 
dead and ready for the harvest. The owner 
had the good sense to save and perpetuate 
the product of this vine, and now, as the 
‘*Late Rose,” it is one of our valuable kinds. 
Other varieties have been produced in a sim- 
ilar manner. We can not cause this varia- 
tion to take place, but as it may occur any- 
where, the careful cultivator should take 
note of any marked differences in the vines 
that may appear in his potato field. 

As to raising new varieties from seed, we 
doubt if much actual cross-fertilization has 
ever been done. To refer to fruits again— 
the seeds of the apples or the peaches from 
any one tree, taken as they are, without any 
attempt at fertilization, will give a great 


| variety of seedlings, and we know it to be 





| can differ. 


| the same with potatoes. 


That greatest of all 
modern potatoes—greatest in itself and in 
the varieties it has given rise to—the ‘‘ Early 
Rose,” came from a chance seed ball, of the 
coarse, but prolific ** Garnet Chili.” A grower 
had picked this seed-ball from his patch with- 
out selection, and pinned it against his win- 
dow to ripen, and finally gave it to Mr. 
Breese—of blessed potato memory—who 
sowed the seeds. From the seeds in this 
chance ball, picked without any selection, 
came ‘‘ Early Rose,” ‘‘ Breese’s Prolific,” and 
several others, all of excellent quality, but 
all very different, some being white, others 
red ; some long, others round, some early and 
some late; indeed from that one, and now 
famous seed-ball, were raised potatoes differ- 
ing among themselves as much as _ potatoes 
In view of the results from this 


| single seed-bail, we doubt many of the stories 


ss 
The above question is asked by “D. W.,” | 


Lee Co., Iowa, who follows it with :—‘‘ Can 
you give the manner of fertilizing, the time 
to fertilize, and the time to plant the seed 
balls?” Many of the well-known varieties of 
potatoes have not been ‘‘ produced” at all; 
that is not by any direct agency of the culti- 
vator. We must in the first place state that 
the potato is not #@ root, but a short, thick 
under-ground branch of the plant. We have 
several times seen, and no doubt many of our 


| We must start with the idea, then, that the 


| potato is really a branch or stem. 


It is a 
well-established fact among fruit growers 
and florists, that a shoot or branch of a plant 
may produce very different fruits or flowers 





of direct crossing. Still, if one wishes to ex- 
periment in this, the flower of the potato 
affords an easy subject, as the anthers do not 
shed their pollen early, and if removed as 
soon as.the flower opens, the pollen from 
another flower can be readily applied to the 
pistil. As to raising potatoes from the seed, 
the balls are kept until the time for sowing, 
when the seeds are removed and treated pre- 
cisely as tomato seeds. They are started in 
boxes in the greenhouse, the hot-bed, or in 
the kitchen window (Mr. Breese followed the 
last named method), and the plants treated 
exactly like tomato plants, save that they 
may be set in the open ground somewhat 
earlier. Mr. Breese informed us that the 
original plant of ‘Early Rose” gave him 
several good sized tubers the first year, and 
stated that in his experience, if a seedling 
potato did not do this the first season, it 
was not worth while to continue to grow it. 
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A Medium Bank Barn. 

Mr. J. Binns, Jefferson Co., Ohio, erected a 
parn last year, of which plans are here given. 
It is on a side-hill, is 65 feet long, 36 feet wide, 
and 18 feet high from sill to plate in front. 
The elevation of the front is shown in figure 
1; the ground being made of easy grade up 
to the doors. Figure 2 shows the rear eleva- 
tion, and figure 3 the plan of the basement, 
which is 8'/2 feet high, and contains horse 
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farm and hauled by the masons to where 
it was used as part of their contract. 
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Breeding Turkies for Profit. 


D. Z, EVANS, JR. 

The turkey crop is an uncertain one. Late, 
wet spring months, followed by a noticeable 
absence of grasshoppers and other insects, 
result in a small number of turkies and con- 








liquid needed at this age from their moist 
(though not wet) food. Too much water causes 
colds, diarrhoea, and their attendant evils. 

Foop.—This is a point on which breeders 
differ, but the system I have adopted in- 
variably gives us good results. I commence 
feeding with either ‘‘ Cottage Cheese” (Smear- 
Kase), mixed with finely chopped onion tops, 
lettuce, or parsley, seasoned with a trifle of 
Cayenne pepper; or else stale bread moist- 
ened with sweet milk is used. The bread is 





































































stalls, feeding passage, cattle and sheep pens, 
etc. The basement wall is of stone two feet 
thick except 24 feet on the front opposite the 
threshing floor, where it is three feet in 
thickness. The rear side is weather-boarded. 
Figure 4 shows the plan of the main floor; a, 
threshing floor, 20 feet wide; b, entry to im- 
plement room; ¢c, wool room; d, granaries, 


Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF BARN. 





of tongued-and-grooved boards, with doors 
opening from threshing floor. A stairway 
leads to the basement; f, hay or grain mow, 
20 feet wide; g, implement room; h, work 
bench ; 7, hay shute. 

ESTIMATED COST OF BARN. 


Mason work, quarrying stone and digging cellar. $250 00 
Cost of lumber for frame, flooring, etc.... ...... 286 60 
Bill of pine boards planed for siding granaries, etc. 197 46 


19,000 oak shingles................ f . 100 09 | 
SNOWING occas 15d o) dccccicisie cot vaawdesewive . 340 00 | 
MEDONNCe FRINING TANG... 65550656 0060sie ce vceees 15 00 | 
PVMRIO, MDOR NOURE CUO. 6.6: 0)5o.5itee oseies.odes dace 40 09 | 
Copper lightning rods......... eG wubloaneanonusis 73 33 | 
ME NNMINN 2 oy oscicice wen sigssiei Dine es ieee es es 
Hay Carrier, rope, and putting up in barn........ 28 11 
PMMBU PR WERT METIONIAE 5 5. ops;ccg.esaic 92 bis sicin'e oasis vie.sieise 16 00 | 
PEGG BOR TOMAR ON «6.5.0 6icic5 os ipin 2 eens oo eisisicve'ic 15 00 | 
Hauling logs and lumber with our own teams . . 95 00 | 
NL arose Rede ara seeesose ... $1,500 00 | 


Mr. B. writes us :—Many of the items are 
taken from the actual bills. But others I had 
to estimate. I engaged a portable steam saw 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF BARN CELLAR. 


mill, which was set on a spring branch at the 
edge of the woods from which we had the 
timber cut. As the hard-wood timber was 
cut from timber growing on the farm, and 
most of the hauling was done with our own 
teams, the whole cost of the barn was not | 
cash outlay, but I have estimated the timber | 
and hauling at a moderate valuation. The 

stone for the foundation was quarried on the 





| secured from each turkey hen. 


Dampness is fatal to 
in the 
Young turkies are hardy 
after they have become fully feathered and 
are half grown ; they can then stand almost 
anything but foxes and chicken thieves. 


Early in spring the turkey hens seek a se- 


sequent high prices. 
young turkies, especially those 
‘‘downy ” state. 


cluded place for nests. They should then be 
watched, but not disturbed, and when they 
have laid a fair clutch, say nine to eleven 
eggs, these should be gathered carefully and 
at once taken to the barn or hen house, and 
there set under acommon hen. Taking the 
eggs from the turkey hen will cause her, 
usually, to hunt new quarters, and she should 
be permitted to hatch her second clutch of 
eggs. It is later in the season, and she will 
not endanger her young brood when strolling. 
By this means, two settings or broods can be 
The first 


| brood being hatched in early spring, when 


the weather is more inclement, requires extra 
attention, and this is accorded more readily 


| when under the care of a common hen. 


Care of the Young Birds. 

The young birds should be left under the 
hen for one day after they are hatched, to 
gain strength and become dry. They need 
no food during this time; and should be left 
undisturbed. Freedom from wet or damp- 
ness is absolutely essential to success in breed- 
ing turkies. Make a commodious coop for 
them, with astout board bottom, the top being 
rain-proof. The coop should be slatted in 
front, that the young birds may run in and 
out. Arrange a board to close up the entrance 
during the night and when wet outside. A 
couple of common boards, a foot or eighteen 
inches wide, placed edgewise, make a > 
shaped yard or run before the coop. Feed 
five times daily, but no more should be given 
than the birds will eat up clean. Clean the 
coop every day or two, after which it should 
be sprinkled with fresh, clean and dry sand. 

All young poultry, and especially turkies, 
are better without any water for the first two 
or three weeks; they get all the water or 











Fig. 2.—REAR ELEVATION OF BARN. 




















soaked in the milk and squeezed as dry as 
possible with the hand before feeding it. 
This is excellent feed, and is my main de- 
pendence for all kinds of young fowls. Corn 
meal should not be fed to young turkies. 
When two weeks old give them a run with 
the hen outside the yard, during the middle 
of the day ; they should never be permitted 
to run out while there is dew on the grass, 


Re 


Green Manuring.—A soil run down 
by long cropping, can be brought back to fer- 
tility by green manuring. . At first it may be 
even difficult to get a good growth of any 
plant, without the use of some commercial 
fertilizer. Peruvian guano is excellent to give 
this start, after which the plowed-under crop 
will aid the next one, and so on until the soil 
becomes well-filled with plant food. Buck- 
wheat is a close feeder, and isa good first 
crop; clover may follow, and, when a fair 
growth of this is obtained, the soil will bear 
other crops. After land has been brought up 
to reasonable fertility by green manuring, 
it should be kept there by the addition of 
manure from the barn-yard, or by the use of 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR. 


commercial fertilizers.—It is poor farming 
that runs down the soil; but if it is already 
down, it is wise to bring it up in the cheapest 
and quickest way possible. Manuring with 
crops that are close and deep feeders, like 
those above mentioned, will aid in this, and 
any manure that may be used with these, 
only -hastens the work of restoration. 
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A British tele Beef ihetne. 
= 

Mr. ‘‘M. L.,” of Spallumchean, B. C., 
writes us :—‘‘I enclose a sketch of a British 
Columbia way of elevating beeves,in dressing. 
Two posts are set about 15 feet high. A deep 
mortice is cut in the top of each to receive 
the roller, which is grooved at the points of 
turning. One end of the roller extends be- 
yond the post, and through this end three 
two-inch holes are bored. Three light poles 
are put through these holes, and their ends 
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Fig. 1.—A BEEF RAISER. 


connected by a lightrope. In raising the beef 


the middle of a stout rope is thrown over the, 


roller ; the ends are drawn through the loop, 
and after the beef is fastened to the loose 
ends the roller is turned against the loop by 
means of the ‘“‘sweep,” or lever arms. A 
heavy beef can be easily raised, and may be 
fastened at any hight desired, by tying the 
end of one of the levers to the post with a 
short rope.”....—The same writer sends us 

**A HINT For Pic KILLinc.—We lay a log 
chain across the scalding trough, and put the 
pig upon it. Cross the chain over the animal, 





Fig. 2.—SCALDING A PIG. 


and a man at each end of the chain can easi- 
ly turn the pig in the scald, or work it to and 
fro as desired.” 
Eee eee 

‘The Use of Lime.—A fertile soil con- 
tains considerable organic matter, which in 
decomposing yields food for the growing 
plants. If this decomposition is so slow that 
an insufficient amount of food is rendered 
fit for the crop, lime will often hasten decay 
and add to the available stock of fertility in 
the soil. It is seldom needed directly as food, 
because very few soils are devoid of con- 
siderable lime, but its decomposing power 
ehanges other soil ingredients to a form in 
which they can enter the roots of the plants. 
Lime may thus be considered a stimulant, 
and unless there is organic matter in the soil 
for it to act upon, there is seldom any use of 
applying it. It may even exhaust a soil too 
rapidly of its organic matter. Lime should be 
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applied soon m after Field while still caustic, 
and intimately mixed with the soil. Ground, 
unburned lime-stone is of little value, except 
perhaps on some few soils that chance to be 
without any lime, and such soils are rare. 





Judging Milk by Test or Taste. 
i a 

Few milk producers know the ordeal to | 
which their milk is subjected when a good 
judge examines the can. If milk is scarce, 
buyers are easily satisfied, but when abundant 
in spring and early summer, they become 
critical. As the weather grows warmer, milk 
does not keep so well. Stables are filthier, | 
the dung heaps higher, and reeking with foul | 
odors ; the cows are shedding their coats, and 
their flanks are gradually becoming denuded 
of the ‘scale armor” which has been. accu- 
mulating all winter. All these are causes, di- 





rect or indirect, of ‘‘cowey” odor in the milk, 
dirt in the bottom of the can, poor flavor of 
the milk and cream, and the butter or cheese, 
and poor keeping quality. The receiver of 
milk at a factory, or creamery, if he knows 
his business, will be just as particular about 
receiving milk in good order, asis the city milk 
dealer about that he accepts from the farmer, 
to be paid for at the end of the fortnight. 
In fact, the fore-handed city milk dealer gen- 
erally manages to be quite independent of | 
his milk producers. As soon as milk is plenty 
he will be in receipt of a few cans more than 
he absolutely needs, so he can cull out a few, 
which he condemns to be sold for what they 
will bring, or if there is no sale, he ships them 
back to the farmer upon whom the loss falls. 
It is rare that the farmer, fresh from the cow 
stable, his boots, clothes, whiskers, and hands 
smelling as ‘‘cowey” as stable litter, can per- 
ceive anything wrong in the milk, while the 
full knowledge that he has shipped a great 
deal worse milk than that all winter, and at 
the same time been much more liberal in 
dousing in pail-rinsings than he is now-a- | 
days, makes him feel as if he were unjustly | 
dealt with, which is far from true. This leads | 
us to the point of telling how milk is judged. | 





ist—“‘ Scientific” Judgment. 


A young doctor has the top taken from a 
can—it is a question if he could do it himself 
without a mallet. He feebly stirs the milk, 
notes the temperature, takes a sample of milk | 
and fills a glass in which he puts his lactom- | 
eter, and notes the point at which the lac- 
tometer floats, and corrects the reading by 
the temperature, and arrives approximately 
at the specific gravity, or the density, of the 
milk. The result is absolutely valueless, for 
by the removal of a portion of cream 
and the addition of a portion of water the 
density of any milk will remain unaltered. 
If fraud is suspected by this test, by the color 
of the milk or its adhesion to the sides of the 
glass, a sample of milk is retained and an 
analysis made which may have some value. 
About thus is milk tested by the Inspectors 
of the Board of Health. It follows as a mat- 
ter of course that much poor milk has been 
passed, and in all probability some good milk 
has been condemned. 


2d—Practical Judgment. 


The milk dealer, when he examines a can 
of milk, gives it a whirl off to one side, and 
before he loosens the top, gives the milk a 
thorough stirring up by rocking the can a few 
times; then he jerks the top off, and imme- 











[May, 
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| dip over * be close to the can, 
snuffs his lungs full of air out of the deep 
flanged cover. Then he takes good note of how 
the milk flows down from the inner sides of 
the top. He may smell also at the mouth of 
the can, but the whiff he gets in the can-top 
is most reliable. A gill of milk collects in the 
cover—this he tastes—and between smell and 
taste and looks, passes judgment on the spot. 

He can taste water, even though the milk, 
watered as it may be, contain over 12 per cent 
of cream. He will detect a ‘‘ cowey” odor,the 
odor of rag weed or garlic; the stale taste 
and odor of badly cooled milk ; the first in- 
cipient lack of sweetness or beginning of sour- 
ing, and will tell to a nicety how many hours 
that milk will keep ‘‘ sweet enough to scald,” 
And besides, he will take a pint dipper and 
thrust it into a can in such a way that the 
specks and dirt present at the bottom will 
come welling up to the top, showing them- 
selves like a school of fish, and then sink to 
rest on the bottom again. 

3d—The Cream Test. 


At the factory or creamery, the milk of 


| each farmer is strained and weighed. The 


straining shows the dirt. Then, every day, a 
sample test-tube of milk should be set for 
cream to rise, and thus every ‘‘ patron” be 
served alike. A record ought to be kept of 
the cream percentage, which shows after 
twelve hours. A convenient plan is to have 
one or more pails filled with water and broken 
ice, and covered with a board, bored full of 
holes just large enough to hold a ten-inch 
test-tube. The tubes as fast as they are filled 
are set into the ice water, and the cream rises 
very rapidly. 

Thus with a little care and good judgment 
a close watch is kept over all the milk re- 
ceived, and the article will tell its own truth- 
ful story of poor feed, of dirt, of fraud, or of 
honest folks, and good farmers and feeders. 

a 
A Good Farm Gate. 
> 

Mr, N.Y. Abbott, Columbia Co., Wis., has 
some time past used the gate shown in the 
engraving, with much satisfaction. The 
hinge-post is about twice the hight of the 
gate, and has a cap-piece, a, near the top. 
This — is of 2 by 6 hard-wood, strengthened 
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A GOOD GATE FOR THE FARM. 





by two bolts, e, e, and held in place by two 
wooden pins, driven just above it and 
through the tenon end of the post. Wedges 
ce and d are driven in the cap on each side of 
the post. Should the gate sag, the wedge, d, 
may be loosened, and ec driven further down. 
The lower end of the gate turns in a hole 
hored in a hard-wood block placed in the 
ground near the foot of the post. 
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A Home-made Clod Crusher. 





a oe 
Mr. Geo. R. Perkins, Madison Co., N. Y., 
writes us :—‘‘Inclosed you will find a draw- 


ing of a very valuable farm implement which 
will interest the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist. It will pay for itself in one day, 
if a farmer has no roller. I like it for 
smoothing after sowing ground to grass seed, 
wheat, oats, and other grains.” It is made 
as follows :—Provide three 2-inch hard-wood 
planks, one foot wide and ten feet long. Lap 
the edges two inches, and securely fasten 
them. Two hard-wood scantling are cut to 

















A PLANK CLOD CRUSHER. 


fit the upper surface of the united planks, 
and fastened by bolts as shown in the engrav- 
ing; the? project 4 inches behind for handles. 


The whiffletrees are fastened by ashort chain | 
| failure. 


to the front ends of the cross-bars. A 2-inch 








| 


strip of hard-wood is nailed on the rear edge | 
of the crusher, to hold any stones, etc., that | 
may be put on the rear plank, for increasing | 


its weight, as may sometimes be necessary in | 
| equally well. 


addition to add more than the driver's 
weight. On hard or lumpy land the crusher 
may be run bottom side up, when the rough 
edges will cut and break the clods. Mr. P. 
names the cost of this valuable farm imple- 
ment at a low figure ($1.35). 


Some Experiments with Durra, 


BY I. H. MAYER, M. D., LANCASTER CO. PA. 
> --- 
On May 2ist, 1881, one fourth of an acre 
(1) was planted with white and brown 
Durra. The soil was sandy, rather poor, 


with an under stratum of sandy clay, | 


from two to six feet deep. The soil in this 
field produced 40 bushels corn per acre, by 
the side of the Durra. (2) Several days later 
some was planted in extremely poor sandy 
soil. At the same time a quantity (3) was 
planted in sandy loam, with a sandy subsoil, 
and on May 26th, a few hills were planted (4) 
in a rich clayey loam. The results in the 
four lots were nearly similar to a like experi- 
ment with Indian Corn. -In lot No. 2 the 
growth was very short, scarcely three feet 
high, with an abundance of leaves and very 
small seed heads. In this lot the yield of 
grain was about the same as Indian corn, 
and the fodder yield was a trifle greater. In 
1, 3, and 4, the yield of grain and fodder 
was not equal to the corn yield. In No. 4, 
the yield of grain was less than half that of 
corn. In lots 1 and 4, a number of the best 


heads were selected before fully ripe, and | 


found to yield one quart of clean seed from 
three heads. Planted 8 by 4 feet, four plants 
to the hill, or the seed dropped in the row at 
the same rate, would show over 14,000 plants 
per acre. Basing the calculation upon three 
heads to the quart, or about 100 heads to the 
bushel, would give 140 bushels per acre, 
though the actual yield in either of the lots 


| appear to thrive upon it. 
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certainly did not reach forty bushels per 
acre. These experiments would indicate 


| that even in the poorest soil in Lancaster 


County, at least, the crop is not preferable 
to corn. It will be remembered, too, that 
1881 was very dry and unfavorable for corn. 


In growth, Durra closely resembles Sor- 


| ghum, or Broom Corn. The seed should be 
| covered lightly—half an inch, or an inch—or 


it will be avery long time coming up, per- 
haps rotting in the soil. When it first makes 
its appearance above ground, it grows like 
Broom Corn, feeble, marked with red spots, 
and easily choked by weeks. After it pro- 
duces six or eight leaves, the growth is very 


more or less covered with a white bloom. 
The upper part of the stem of a -vell-grown 
stalk makes a short curve, allowing the head 
to hang down, giving the plant a peculiar 
appearance, even before it is in bloom. [This 
shows that our correspondent experimented 
with the drooping varieties of Durra.—Eps.] 
The heads are shaped somewhat like Sor- 
ghum heads, though shorter and _ thicker. 
In consequence of the compact form of the 
heads, some of the seed in the largest spoiled 
from the effects of a few showers during the 
dry season. From this it appears that ina 
wet season the crop would prove a partial 
The fodder, both green and dry, 
leaves, and entire stem, are eaten by cows 
and horses, the former preferring it dry to 
good corn fodder or hay. Green corn stalks 
from sweet corn appeared to be relished 
There were no marked effects 
produced by its use, either green or dry. 
Barn-yard fowls are fond of the grain, and 
One month’s trial, 
however, proved it to be quite inferior to 


; wheat or buckwheat, and not much better 


| than corn for the purpose of keeping fowls | 





1 





| vested by the English sparrows. 


in the highest possible healthy condition. 
The various wild birds appear to be fond of 
it also. More than half the crop was har- 
It seemed 
as if the large flock in the vicinity had in- 
vited all their relatives to the feast. 

The seed, cooked before fully ripe, like 
green corn, is said to have the flavor of chest- 
nuts. The six who tried it failed to find even 
a trace of chestnut flavor. There appeared 
to be some resemblance to boiled wheat, 
though I would much rather have the wheat. 


The seed is rather difficult to cure. Being 
very much exposed on the heads, the greater 
part is readily secured by the birds ; besides, 
the weather would usually bleach and other- 
wise injure the external seeds, while the 
center of the heads in a wet season would 
readily rot, or mould, as it did even this dry 
season. The small heads produced upon ex- 
tremely poor soil, would not suffer from the 
last-named drawback. When dry, the grain 
drops very readily from the head, and this 
applies alike to large or small heads. The 
heavy heads, with their short, curved stems, 
make it quite troublesome to shock, and lia- 
ble to be blown over when’ shocked, thus 
dropping much seed. The white is a beauti- 
ful grain, almost as large as white popcorn. 
The brown is scarcely superior to Dwarf or 
other good Broom Corn seed, which it closely 
resembles, andis fully as: difficult to cure pro- 
perly. The brown is the taller variety, while 
the fodder appeared to be the same in quality. 


As food for man or beast, these experi- 





ments failed to produce any results, as the 
birds, already noted, secured fully half the 
seed, and the fowls were allowed nearly 
all that remained, mostly from the heads, 
before it was dry enough to grind. 


A New Mole Trap. 
ogee 
Mr. J. C. Coons, Montgomery Co., Ky., has 
caught fifteen moles during one'month with a 
trap of which he writes us as follows :—‘‘ Thé 
piece (1), is an inch board four feet long and 
eight inches wide; (2) is a twelve-pound 
weight. The “ figure four” has the “ trigger” 





| (8) one foot long, and the other parts in good 
| Tapid, and the leaves then produced are of a | 
dark green color, the stem and leaf being 





A EFFECTIVE MOLE TRAP. 


proportions. The four barbs (8, 8,) are sharp- 
ened iron spikes eight inches long, fastened 
in a small block ; the two pairs are about six 
inches apart. The trap is placed so that the 
falling spikes will strike into the mole “‘ road.” 
Press the raised earth down at one place, and 
bring the long end of the treadle of the “‘figure 
four” directly upon this point. The mole, in 
passing along his ‘‘ road,” will raise the earth 
and spring the trap, letting the spikes descend. 
It is well to press the ‘‘ road” down at some 
point, a, b, on each side of the trap that has 
been sprung, as the spikes may not have 
killed the mole, and it might otherwise run 
off when the ‘‘dead-fall” is raised. 





Another Corn Marker. 
oo 
Mr. J. B. Pratt, Swain Co., Ohio, sends us 
the following description of a corn marker :— 
‘* Make the four runners of 2 by 6-inch plank, 
and 3 feet long; pin a board across the top 
at each end, and afterwards saw it in two in 
the middle and put on hinges. Fasten a 2 by 
6-inch piece across the boards half way be- 





A HINGED CORN MARKER. 


tween the runners, and place a board across 
the top with a slot in each end to set over a 
pin in the cross pieces. This makes a good 
place upon which to stand, and keeps every 
runner on the ground, over ridges as well as 
on level ground. I use a common buggy pole, 
and drive to a stake instead of by the last 
mark.”—[{The length of the two main cross- 
boards is not given. This will, of course, 











depend upon ‘the width desired between the 
rows, which may vary from 2} to 4 feet, ac- 
cording to the soil, variety of corn, and 
whether for a grain crop, or for fodder. Some 
one may improve upon this by a simple 
method of fastening the runners so they 
may be changed in place to make the row 
marks of any desired distance apart.—ED.] 





A Holder for Logs. 
—< - 

Mr. D. D. Day, Orleans Co., N. Y., finds a 
holder for logs so convenient that he sends 
us a sketch and description of it for the Am- 
erican Agriculturist’s readers :—‘‘ Take two 
round poles, 4 or 5 inches through, and fasten 
two legs, about 20 inches long, in the largest 





A HANDY LOG HOLDER. 


end of each. The other ends of the poles rest 
on the ground. A number of holes are bored 
in the top of each pole, so that the log to be 
sawed may be raised and held at any desired 
hight. One man can readily roll upa log two 
feet in diameter.”—The greater ease of run- 
ning a cross-cut saw through a log thus raised 
is sufficient inducement to construct a simple 
holder like the one shown in the engraving 
from Mr. Day’s sketch. 





Some Facts About Cutting Hay.—I 


BY W. H. JORDAN, PROFESSOR OF AGRICULTURE, PENN, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
—<>> 

‘* When is the best time for cutting grass?” 
has been asked again and again. Replies 
have been given now and then, as new facts 
have come to light, but, after all, has the 
question been answered ? 

It might possibly puzzle the thoughtful 
farmer, who has followed the discussions of 
the past year or two, to decide what is the 
verdict of scientific investigation on the one 
hand, or of practical farmers on the other. 
The opinion most generally held is that grass 
is most profitably cut while in bloom. Yet 
no one seems to have sufficient confidence 
in this opinion to consider further investiga- 
tion useless. The final appeal must be to the 
actual feeding ; such trials are so difficult to 
make reliable, the sources of error being so 
many, that we have to form a partial opinion 
from information obtained in other ways. 

More investigation in this direction has 
been done in Germany than anywhere else. 
Some valuable work has been done in this 
country, however, within the past few years, 
though not yet sufficiently extensive to found 
very broad conclusions. In part of what fol- 
lows, an attempt has been made to summar- 
ize the results of American experiments, 

In discussing the time of cutting grass one 
needs to consider :—I1st, Quantity ; 2d, Com- 
position ; 3d, Nutritive relations and effects. 
The effect of the age of grass upon the 














| Pennsylvania State College. 








quantity of maindiies is determined by cut- 
ting equal plots of uniform grass at different 


periods of growth and accurately weighing | 
Samples of the same have been | 


the hay. 
analyzed in some cases. The plots in the ex- 
periments here mentioned have varied in 
size from one-twentieth of an acre to a full 
acre, their shape usually being long and nar- 


row. The main source of error in such a | 
method is the impossibility to select plots of | 


grass that are absolutely uniform. 
The following are the results of several ex- 


periments made in this country, and include | 


four periods of growth, the figures being 
pounds of dry substance per acre, Experi- 
ments Nos, 1 to 7 were made at the Maine 
State College Farm—No. 1 by Prof. W. O. 
Atwater; Nos. 2 and 3 by Prof. J. R. Far- 
rington ; and Nos, 4 to 7 by the writer of this. 
Experiments Nos. 8 to 10 were conducted by 
Prof. J. W. Sanborn, of the N. H. Agricul- 
tural College, and No. 11 by W. R. Shelmire, 
on the Eastern Experimental Farm of the 
In Nos. 1, 4, 
and 5, the dry substance was determined by 
analysis, The figures for Nos. 2, 3, 6, and 7, 
have been calculated by allowing the weights 
of field cured hay to contain 20 per cent of 
water. In experiments 8, 9, 10, and 11, the 
hay was reweighed after having laid in the 
barn for several months, and one-eighth (12’/. 
per cent) of these weights has been estimated 
as water. The figures must show quite close 
approximate to the actual yield of dry sub- 
stance in the several cases. 














TABLE 1. 
sz & : | g 230 
| . <sy = ; <2 | 
|g | 338 | 28g | S88E| see 
SN | sss Bee ~ BES | @St 
| * | 38% | 5° | Bess | 
Lbs. per | Lbs. per | Lbs. per | Lbs. per 
acre. acre acre. | acre. 
Risicsas 1876 2,479 3,301 3,117 | 3,616 
ae 1878 2,976 3,040 J 2 eee 
Bikes 1878 | 2,992 | 28376 4,456 | 3,624 
a 1779 | 2,586 | 3,456 2,784 
Bisshas 1879 | eae 3,200 2872 | 3,112 
S... 1880 3,620 3,540 3,080 | 3,800 
Riss 1880 | 3,420 3,480 3,360 | 3,240 
ae 1879 | oe 2,415 3,096 
Disses 1880 2,057 2,339 2,963 
— 2.034 2,562 
a1... 1879 2,588 2,772 2,852 oe 
~ Average... -| 2586 | 2,996 | 3,182 3,478 





The above averages show a gradual increase 
of dry substance up to the time of ripening. 
As before stated, in some of the experiments 
samples of the hays were analyzed. This was 
done with Nos. 1, 4, 5, 8, and 9, and below is 
given their average composition at the differ- 
ent stages of growth. 











TABLE 2, 

100 parts Dry Substance contain — 
Ash, | Pre- | | Crude | on. oy 

| tein. | Fiber. | ay hy hydrates. Oil. 
Weil headed out.| 6.10 11.12) 27. 7.85 | 51.52 | 3.45 
In bloom..... .. 5.04 7.75 | 30.83] 53.72 | 3.17 

Considerably past | 

eee 467 | 666) 32.39 | 53.30 2.98 
Ripe...... ...--! 4.27 | 6.16 | 36 26 51.21 | 2.08 





This table shows that the relative amount 
of ash, protein, and fat, decreases as the 
grass grows older, that the percentage of 
crude fiber increases, while the remaining 
carbohydrates do not change very much in 
their relative quantity. The last table tells 


nothing, however, as to the change in the | 
| the hired man. We have seen teams kept 


total amounts of the various ingredients. If 
we multiply the total quantity of dry sub- 
stance produced in each case by the figures 
given for the percentage composition, we can 
then see what changes are caused in the total 
quantities of ingredients by the increased age 
of the grass. This is shown in the next table. 











Total pounds ash......... 157.6) 151 145 3) 148.5 
Total albuminoids.. 287.6 232.2, 208.6) 214.9 
Total crude fiber. ... 720.2, 905.4) 1,024 511.961 
Total other carbohy drates 1,332.6/1,610. | 1,669. 1 14 
ee eee er 89.2: 95. 93.4) ° 





Table 3 shows that the carbohydrates in- 
creased largely in total quantity, in passing 
from the first to the last stage of growth. 
This was especially true of the crude fiber, 
There is an apparent decrease in total quan- 
tity of the ash and albuminoids, which is re- 
markable. 

Two Levelling Devices Used in Ditching. 
> 

Mr. Chester Town, Wyoming Co., N, Y,, 
sends us sketches of levels used in ditching. 
Figure 1 shows a level 
which consists of a 
standard and a cross- 
piece made to swing at 
the top. To this is sus- 
pended a wire bearing a 
weight. Two pins are 
put in the cross-pieces 
near the ends to serve 
as ‘‘sights.” To adjust 
the level, take a sight 
at some object; then 
turn the cross-piece one- 
half way round, and, if 
it ‘‘sights” the same 
object, it is adjusted. ’ 

Figure 2 shows an _ Fig. 1.—a simpuz 
instrument to widen adele 
and level the ditches in places where the 
plow has left it too narrow. Two pieces of 
4 by 4 white oak scantling, 10 feet long, are 
used. The end of one pole is hewed off and 
joined to the other at such an angle that the 
opposite ends shall be as far apart as it is de- 
sired to have the ditch widened. Harrow 








Fig. 


2.—A DITCH WIDENER, 


teeth are put in two sides of the scantling— 
slanting outwards, as shown in the engrav- 
ing, to strike against the sides of the ditch. 
> 

Handling Horses.—Men differ greatly 
in the amount of work they can get out of a 
team of horses, and the animals know this 
as well as the drivers. Some will fret and 
sweat a team when only drawing an empty 
wagon, while others will drive the same 
horses before a heavy load and not wet a hair. 
This difference is more easily seen than de- 
scribed, Kindness in manner and in tone of 
voice goa great way towards making the load 
draw easily. The owner’s handling of the 
reins is frequently far different from that of 





poor in flesh by an almost incessant worry 
from an ill-fitting harness,an inhuman jerking 
upon the bits, or a frequent and injudicious 
use of the whip. Boys are not exempt from 
these strictures. Many teams have had their 
usefulness impaired by a disregard of the 
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feelings of the horses. It is not the well fed 
horse, only, that does the most work, and 
keeps in the best condition; he must also 
have a kind master, and be treated with 
a just regard for equine sensibility. 

sp a es 


Handy Boxes for the Barn. 
Pass 


The next thing to a good basket about the 
barn is a properly made box, and for many 
purposes boxes are 
preferable. They are 
cheaper and will 
. last a long time. 
Figure 1 represents 
a box holding about 
one bushel. Strips 
are nailed upon two 
sides near the top, 
and an oval piece cut out from the under 
side at the center for handles. Two triangu- 
lar strips, p, p, are nailed over two upper 
corners for guiding the contents of the box 
when emptying them into a bag out of a 
smaller vessel. In- 
stead of the triangu- 
lar corner pieces, a 
thin board (figure 
2, h), with an oval 
opening near the 
center, serves the 
same purpose. Box- 
es like this made 
from light, tough wood, will last a long time, 
and are a great convenience about the barn, 
corn crib, etc. EL: D8: 

An Important Southern Product. 


A- Former Waste of $33,000,000, to be Util- 
ized—Cotton Seed—What is being Done. 





Fig. 1.—BARN BOX. 





Fig. 2.—ANOTHER FORM. 





(/ 


BY HON, J. 8S. NEWMAN, OF GEORGIA STATE AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


a 
After numerous experiments and failures, 
extending back to 1834, the use of Cotton 
Seed for various purposes, is becoming an 
important industry. The seed is now pur- 
chased by the mills at 15 cents per bushel, or 
—~$10 per ton. The first process in their man- 
ipulation cleans them of trash, sand, motes, 
etc.; after this they are passed through a 
gin, made for the purpose, by which they are 
stripped of the lint, that was left on them 
by the plantation gin. An average of 22 lbs, 
fof short lint, called ‘‘linters,” is obtained 
from a ton of seed. This sells at from 6'/,c. 
to 7c. per lb., and is used in the manufacture 
of cotton batting. The seeds then go to the 
hullers, where they are decorticated, and the 
kernels separated from the hulls. The lat- 
ter form about one-half of the seed by weight. 
They are used as fuel for the engines which 
furnish the power for the mills, and produce 
an ash which is very rich in potash, yielding, 
according to recent analysis, as high as 22 
per cent of potash. The ashes sell at the 
mills at $12 per ton. The hulls from a ton 


of seed yield only 35 Ibs. of ashes, which, | 
owing to the complete combustion and the | 
great draft of the furnaces, are very highly | 


concentrated. The kernels, after being 
steamed, are put into hair-cloth sacks in 
which they go to the boxes of the hydraulic 
press, where the oil is extracted, yielding 
35 gallons or 262'/, lbs. of crude oil per ton 
(average). This oil sells at the mills at 35c. 
per gallon. In the process of refining it loses 


18 per cent by weight and sells when refined | 


at 55c. to 60c. per gallon. 


A ton of seed yields from 700 to 750 lbs. of 
oil cake, which sells at the mills at $20 per 
ton. When exported it is generally shipped 
as cake, but for home consumption is first 
ground and sold as meal. The present an- 
nual consumption of cotton seed by oil mills 
' is only 350,000 tons, or an average of a little 
| more than 6,000 tons per annum to the mill. 
There are 57 mills, distributed as follows :— 
Tennessee 10, Miss. 9, Louisiana 9, Texas 9, 
Ark. 8, Ala. 6, Ga. 2, Mo. 2, S. C. 1, and Ills. 
1. There will be many more all over the 
South ready for the next crop of seed. 


rapidly increasing and widening in its scope. 
When thoroughly refined, cotton seed oil is not 
easily distinguished from the finest olive oil, 
and I venture the assertion that nine-tenths 
of the ‘‘ Olive ” Oilsoldin the United States is 
made from cotton seed. At first it was sent 
to the cortinent of Europe to be refined, 
labelled, and returned or distributed to the 
trade of the world. The voyage across the 
Atlantic is no longer necessary for its con- 
version into the finest ‘‘ Olive” Oil. 

The cake finds a ready sale both in this 
country and Europe as food for live stock. 
It is being largely used also as a source of 
Ammonia in commercial fertilizers, and af- 
fords the best source available, having from 
7 to 8 per cent of Ammonia, besides from 1'/; 
to 2 per cent of Potash, and from 2'/, to 3 per 
cent of Phosphoric Acid. In 1880, according 
to the statistical report of the U.S. Treasury 
Department, 6,997,796 gallons of cotton seed 
oil were exported from the United States. 
The same year 453,023,225 Ibs. of oil cake and 
12,142,137 lbs. of cotton seec were exported. 

The home demand, however, is so rapidly 
increasing that it is probable that when the 
great value of these products is more fully 
appreciated there will be little surplus for ex- 
port. The partially refined oil, having a por- 
tion of its stearine and margarine retained, 
is very rapidly supplanting lard in its uses 
for culinary purposes. Six months ago, with 
rare exceptions, it was not offered for sale by 
the family grocers of Atlanta ; now nearly all 
of them not only keep it but find a ready sale 
for it to their customers generally. After 
using it for three months, I am convinced 
that it is destined to expel lard from the 
tables of the people of the South, and to be 
used to a large extent elsewhere. It can be 
used in the preparation of any dish for which 
lard has been hitherto used, and for some 
purposes such as frying fish, chicken, etc., is 
far superior to lard. 

The Oil Worthless as a Fertilizer. 

The oil is not only entirely valuless as a 
fertilizer, but is deleterious to the seed, when 
used for that purpose, by delaying decom- 
position and hence retarding their availability 
to the plant. The cotton seed oil-cake meal 
is in better form for use by the farmer than 
the whole seed, whether he feeds it to stock, 
manipulates it with stable manure, or super- 
phosphate, or both, or applies it directly to 
By the manufacture 
; of oil, therefore, that which is entirely wasted 

when the whole seeds are used as manure, 
becomes more valuable than the whole seed, 
while the waste products from the manufac- 
ture of the oil are also more valuable than 
whole seed, no matter in what form used. 





| the soil as a fertilizer. 


Value of the Cotton Seed Crop of the U.S. 
The Superintendent of the Census reports 
| the average weight of the bales of the cotton 


\ The demand for the products of the mills is | 





crop of 1879 at 475 Ibs. each. As there are 
two lbs. of seed for every pound of lint, a 
crop of 6,000,000 bales of cotton implies the 
production of 950 Ibs. of seed per bale— 
5, 700,000,000 Ibs., or 190,000,000 bushels, or, as 
we generally estimate it, 2,850,000 tons. Ac- 
cording to the last census there were 14,462,- 
431 acres planted in cotton in 1879. Allowing 
2 bushels per acre for planting and waste, 
432,872 tons would be used for this purpose. 
Deducting this from the whole crop—2,850,000 
—leaves 2,417,128 tons to be used as stock 
food or manure. These, if used by the mills, 
will yield the various products in quantities 
and values as follows :— 

84,599,480 gallons crude oil @ 35c............. $29,609,818 


906,423 tons of cake @ $20.00............... 18,128,460 
53,176,816 lbs. linters @ 7c. ........... ceccecee 3,722,377 
42,299 tons ashes @ $12..............00-008 507,588 
Aggregate value of products..... ........ $51,968,243 


Deduct cost of 2,417,128 tons of seed @} 
$10.00 per ton. f .... $24,171,280 


Excess of value of products over cost of seed $27,796,963 

The reader will observe that the value of 
the crude oil alone exceeds the cost of the 
seed at present prices, by $1,812,855, and that 
the gross profits of the mills, after paying for 
the seed is $27,796,963. 

It is evident that the planter is not receiv- 
ing his share of the profits of the crop. In- 
stead of $10 per ton, the mills can afford to 
pay $15, and still have a large margin for 
profit.—At $15 per ton the crop of seed would 
bring $36,256,920, which would still leave a 
margin of $15,711,323 for the mills. While 
the planter could afford, rather than use the 
whole seed as manure, to exchange the seed 
for the meal and ashes they would yield, still 
he is entitled to an equitable share in the 
profits and should: demand such division by 
insisting upon a better price for his cotton 
seed. The above facts will aid him in decid- 
ing at what price to sell his seed to the mills, 





A Device for a Sucking Cow. 
peti a 


Mr. P. Bacon Davis, Tompkins Co., N, Y., 
has made a device to prevent a cow from draw- 
ing her own milk. He sends us the follow- 





A DEVICE FOR A SUCKING COW. 


ing description : ‘‘ Cut a piece of tug from an 
old harness, of sufficient length to go around 
the cow’s nose, about three inches above her 
mouth. Split the tug out upon one side for 
about eight inches, and drive wrought nails, so 
that the heads will rest against the inner sur- 
face of the other half of the tug. By means 
of a strap, which passes over the cow’s head, 
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this barbed tug will be secured to the bridge | 


of her nose. The moment she attempts to 
draw her, milk, the points of the nails will 
come in contact with her udder, and thus be 
a complete preventive.”—The construction of 
this device is easily seen from the engraving. 


—_— -- 


Some Practical Points in Peach Culture, 
eG 

{[Mr. W. D. Eversole, Hunterdon Co., N. J., 
gives his methods in the orchard culture of 
the Peach, which we append to some notes 
on what we may call the home culture of 
this fruit. Why should not every farm 
produce all the peaches the farmer’s family 
can consume, with a supply to can and to 
dry, that will last until peaches come again? 
We know of no reason, except that there is 
a general impression that peaches will not 
thrive here and there. ‘‘ The trees give but 
a crop or two, and then die,” is the frequent 
complaint. One great obstacle to the general 
culture of the peach is the notion that it 
must last and bear for a long series of years, 
like an apple tree. A very sensible farmer in 
New England said tous many years ago: “If 
I can get one crop from my peaches, the 
value of the weod pays me for raising the 
trees, the fruit is clear profit, and peaches pay 
better than corn.” The farmer will consider 
the first cost of the trees. The peach pro- 
duces better fruit from the seed than any 
other tree, and if a farmer, or other, can not 
do better, let him raise seedlings, saving the 
stones from the best peaches. But he gen- 
.eralty cam do better, and when within reach 
of nurseries he should purchase budded trees, 
and be sure of good varieties. Most nurse- 
ries offer budded trees at 15 to 25 cts each, at 
retail, for well known good kinds ; of course 
novelties cost more, but good enough trees 
can be had at these prices, and by the hun- 
dred, trees in many places may be had at half 
these rates. Good corn land will produce 
good peaches, and in any locality near a mar- 
ket, such as a manufacturing village, the ex- 
cess of the first crop, beyond the family 
supply, will pay for every outlay. Every 
farmer should set out 10 to 20 peach trees 
for his home use. The treatment given by 
our ¢orrespondent will apply to a few trees 
as well as to an orchard.—Eps. ] 


Mr. Eversole says :—‘‘ In planting the trees, 
I cut off all mutilated roots, and shorten the 
tap-root to two or three inches. After set- 
ting out—[We call particular attention to 
this point.—Eps. ]—I cut off all branches, and 
cut back the top to about waist high, leaving 
nothing but a straight naked stick. Buds 
will soon appear upon this, and after the 
sprouts from them have well started, I rub 
out all but three or four of the uppermost, 
with which to form the top, or head, of the 
tree. These branches, never more than five, 
should be well cut back. When the trees are 
four or five years old, I cut them back quite 
severely so seon as the crop is off. My time 
for ‘‘ worming” the trees is the first part of 
June each year. After planting the trees, 
corn is grown between the rows for two 
years, then buckwheat until bearing com- 
mences, using 200 lbs. of bone to the acre 
with the buckwheat. When bearing begins 
I continue the use of the bone, or phosphate, 
and have the finest colored peaches that are 
sent from this station. 


As TO ReTurns.—Mr. E. has been engaged 


his trees so severely that they do not bear 
until five years old, but he thinks that by this 
course they continue longer in bearing. His 
second orchard, of about 1,200 trees, on eight 
acres, in 1879 yielded 2,100 baskets, from 
which the net returns from New York, were 
$1,475. In 1880 the yield was 1,800 baskets, 
the returns being $1,400. In 1881, for 1,601 
baskets, the returns were $1,714. The aggre- 
gate of the three crops was $4,589, from 
which the cost of picking and the bone ap; 
plied, $165, being deducted, leaves a profit of 
$4,424, Ithink peach culture pays me, and 
have an orchard of 1,225 trees, now three 
years old, coming on, and I shall this spring 
set another. The reason that so few orchards 
pay is, they are not properly cared for.” 








English Beans—What are They Like? 
el 


In a note about beans of different kinds 
given last month, English Beans were men- 
tioned as different from those in common 
cultivation with us. Inquiries show that 





PLANT, POD, AND SEED OF THE ENGLISH BEAN, 


these beans are less known than we supposed, 
and to gratify those who ask about them, we 
give an engraving of one of the dwarf kinds 
popular abroad. We do not advise their trial 
here save in far nothern localities or those 
near the sea where the atmosphere is moist 
and cool. Indeed, our beans are so much 
better than these, that it is only those who 
knew them ‘‘at home” who would care to 
grow them. We at one time had an English- 
man as a gardener who was sure he could 
grow these beans, so we furnished the seed, 
and he carefully drilled in each one at the 
proper depth. Before the plants were in 
bloom, they were so covered with black lice 
that the green of the foliage was scarcely 
visible. This bean belongs to a different 
| genus from our common kind. It produces 
a straight, stout, upright stem, or in the dwarf 
variety shown, a stem with a few branches. 
The flowers are produced in clusters in the 
axils of the leaves. The large upright pods, 
and the shape of the beans, are shown in the 
engraving. In England over 20 varieties are 
| known, some of which, as “‘ horse beans,” are 
| grown as a farm crop for feeding domestic 
| animals. When beans are mentioned in Eng- 
| lish agricultural works and journals, this is 
the kind referred to. What are known as beans 
in this country are there called Kidney Beans. 





in peach culture for 16 years; he cuts back 





Gardening with Covered 8oil, 
~~ - 

Some interesting experiments have been 
made in one of the public gardens in France 
in what may be termed excessive mulching— 
that is covering the soil with some materia} 
to completely prevent evaporation. Ordinary 
mulching with straw, chips, small stones, and 
other materials, is often used with us to keep 
down weeds and preserve the moisture of the 
soil, and is largely practised in strawberry 
culture. In Europe tiles have long been em- 
ployed for strawberry beds. These tiles are 
in pairs, with a semicircular piece cut from 
one side of each; when put together they 
surround the plant completely, and the bed 
is paved with tiles which have circular open- 
ings for the plants. We had heard of some 
experiments in this country with boards sim- 
ilarly arranged, which are reported to have 
been successful. Many years ago we passed 
a few hours at Key West, Fla., and noticed 
that the most flourishing of the small flower 
gardens were wonderfully clean. An exam- 
ination showed that the whole surface of the 
gardens or front yards, was covered with a 
layer of mortar or cement of some kind, per- 
haps three inches thick, leaving, of course, 
sufficient openings around each bush, ete, 
Here were roses and other flowering shrubs in 
xreat perfection under a tropical sun, while the 
“soil” was swept as clean as a floor. The 
French gardener’s experiments were with 
market garden crops—carrots, cabbages, let- 
tuce, etc. Among the articles used to cover the 
soil, was sheet zinc of two kinds, mentioned as 
white and black, but the difference not de- 
scribed. He shows that in most cases he ob- 
tained a largely increased product from the 
covered as compared with the uncovered soil, 
in some cases more than double. In seekinga 
cheaper covering material than zinc, boards 
were tried with fair success, but that which 
he thinks will be after all the cheapest, is 
parchment paper. Many of our readers are 
no doubt aware, that when unsized paper is 
dipped for a few seconds in Oil of Vitriol of 
the proper strength, and then soaked in water 
to remove the acid, the paper is changed in 
appearance and texture; it becomes tough, 
water-proof, and greatly resembles parch- 
ment. Parchment paper of the finer kinds, 
is now a regular article of manufacture. 
M. Nanot, the gardener referred to, proposes 
to use old newspapers thus ‘‘ parchmentized,” 
as the cheapest material with which to cover 
the soil. He sums up the advantages of his 
method as producing: 1st—greater rapidity 
of growth. 2—Lessening of the enormous cost 
of watering. 38—Avoidance of hard work in 
weeding, and finally that he gets double the 
crops that he can from uncovered soil. While 
we do not expect our gardeners to at once cov- 
er their soil with parchment paper, this matter 
may offer some useful suggestions. 

eg 

A Flower Bed for UWse.—In every 
garden, no matter how much may be done in 
the way of ornament, there should be some- 
where, a bed from which the flower-lovers of 
the household can feel free to cut as they 
please. Flowers in masses, and ribbon lines, 
or as specimen plants, are well, but it is 
much better to have a place where those who 
really love flowers can go and cut a handful 
with no gardener to prevent. Such a bed 
should have, of all things, an abundance of 
the best kind of mignonette, and if confined 
to annuals, the candy tufts, white and crim- 














gon, sweet alyssum, sweet peas, stocks, China 
asters, the annual pinks, and a host of others. 
Never mind about the arrangement, so that 
there will be flowers, and a plenty of them, 
so that all the household can “ cut and come 
again,” without feeling that they trespass. 





The Butterworts—Pinguicula. 
ee 


In various wet places from Western New 
York, southward, are to be found several 
species of Butterworts. They have rather 
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THE YELLOW BUTTERWORT (Finguicula lutea). 


fleshy leaves, an inch or two long, clustered 
in rosettes, from which arise the flower stalks, 
three inches to a foot high, each bearing a 
single yellow or purple flower, an inch or 
more wide ; the corolla is more or less bell- 
shaped, lobed at the margin and terminating 
at the base in a spur. Several species are 
found in Europe, and are recommended in 
garden-works there, for planting in moist 
places. Last year a friend brought us from 
North Carolina, several plants of the Yellow 
Butterwort, (Pinguicula lutea); these were 
placed in a pan of soil mixed largely with 
sphagnum moss, and placed in a cool green- 
house, where they were almost forgotten. 
This spring they asserted their claims to at- 
tention by a profusion of flowers of the most 
pleasing tint of pale yellow, and quite as in- 
teresting as many of the costly exotics. We 
hope to procure some of the purple-flowered 
species, of which there are several. They are 
charming plants for a cool greenhouse, or if 
ene has a natural or artificial bog, they may 
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be planted there. They are said toreproduce 
themselves abundantly from self-sown seeds. 
The name Butterwort was given to the Euro- 
pean species on account of the greasy feel of 
the leaves, and the botanical name, Pingui- 
cula, from the Latin, Pinguis, “fat,” was 
given for the same reason. The greasy feel- 
ing of the leaves is due to an exudation from 
the glandular hairs found in abundance upon 
the surface of the leaves. The experiments 
of Darwin show that the Pinguiculas belong 
to the ‘‘ Insectivorous Plants.” His work with 


that title, details numerous experiments, in 
which the placing of insects, pieces of meat, 
etc., on the leaves, caused their edges to in- 
curve, and produce a greatly increased se- 
cretion in the minute glands on the surface. 


———__—_—__ p> 


Insect Powder—Pyrethrum. 





—_—_ 

For more than half a century several spe- 
cies and varieties of Pyrethrum have been 
cultivated as ornamental plants. Some 20 or 
30 years ago, ‘‘ Persian Insect Powder” was 
sold in small packages as a secret prepara- 
tion for the destruction of insects, especially 
cockroaches. It was long before these two, 
the plants of the garden and those which 
furnished the insecticide were known to be 
closely related, if not identical plants. It 
appears that there are villages in the Cau- 
casus where the chief occupation of the in- 
habitants has beea for a long time the col- 
lecting and preparing for export the flowers 
of Pyrethrum. As these people maintained 














a monopoly of this ‘‘ Insect Powder,” they 
naturally resisted all attempts to send seeds 
abroad, and it has been with much difficulty 
that Prof. C. V. Riley, formerly of the U. 8. 
Entomological Commission, and now the 
Entomolegist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, has been able to procure them. Com- 
missioner of Agriculture Loring has done 
good service in continuing the efforts of the 
Entomological Commission to introduce the 
seeds of these plants, and in sending them 
for trial to various parts of the country. The 


THE CAUCASIAN PYRETHRUM (FP. roseum). 


seeds sent out by the Department are of the 
Caucasian (P. roseum), and of the Dalmatian 


(P. cinerariefolium) Pyrethrum. The en- 
graving shows the flower head, and the gen- 
eral form of the leaves of P. roseum. 
Both plants are herbaceous perennials, and, 
as usual with such plants, do not flower un- 
til the second year of their growth. As those 
who receive the seeds will also have direc- 
tions for their treatment, we need only say 
that they require such care as is needed by 
other seeds that are somewhat slow of ger- 
mination. While the directions suggest sow- 
ing them in a well-prepared bed, we think 
that the majority will succeed better if they 
sow the seeds in boxes and treat them by 
Mr. Peter Henderson’s method as described 
by us in January last (page 6). Ordinary 


store boxes, such as starch, soap, and other 
articles are packed in, usually make two seed 
boxes by cutting them in two, using the 
top for the bottom of one of the halves. 
These boxes, 8 or 4 inches deep, are most 
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useful for raising seedlings, whether in the 
green-house, the hot-bed or in the window. In 
the method referred to, a layer of good loam is 
put into the box and pressed down level and 
moderately firm. Sphagnum, or common 
packing moss that has been well dried, is 
sifted through a wire sieve that will make it 
about as fine as ordinary sawdust. A half- 
inch layer of dried moss of this kind is sifted 
over the soil. Put upon this a three-fourths 
inch layer of soil, and upon this the seeds are 
to be evenly sown. They should be pressed 
down gently by a board, and then enough fine 
moss sifted on to cover them well, finally wa- 
tering from a watering-pot with a fine rose. 
We mention this in detail, because we think 
that many who may try Pyrethrum seeds in 
the open ground may fail, while seeds thus 
treated will grow under these conditions if 
atall. All that needs to be done is to keep 
the moss just damp to the touch. When the 
young seedlings are large enough to handle, 
they should be transplanted to good garden 
soil and set about a foot apart. No product 
is to be expected the first year, but the plants 
should be kept free from weeds. Though the 
plants are no doubt perfectly hardy, so far 
as the effects of cold are concerned, it will be 
well at the approach of winter to cover the 
soil with marsh hay or other litter to keep 
them from being drawn out by frequent 
freezing and thawing. The seeds of the 
double P. rosewm are sold by seedsmen gener- 
ally ; they are among the most ornamental 
perennial flowers, and while we have no 
positive knowledge that they are so valuable 
as insecticides as the single, the probability 
is that they are. It has been stated that the 
common ‘‘ May-weed,” so common along the 
roadsides (Anthemis Cotula), is, when dried 
and powdered, very poisonous to insects. If 
any of our readers have experimented with 
this, we shall be glad to hear from them. 


Cabbages and Cabbage Stems. 


—_— 

None of our common vegetables present 
such a wonderful variety of forms as the 
Cabbage. Aside from the heading kinds, 
familiar to all, there are several sorts which 
do not make solid heads, but their leaves, 
when rendered tender by frost, are valued 
by many as Kale or ‘‘German Greens.” 
Aside from their 
leafy portions or 
heads, there are 
some varieties of 
the cabbage espe- 
cially valued for 
their stems. In- 
deed, the stems of 
the common cab- 
bagemay be made 
of value if the 
cabbages have 
been preserved by 
the old method of 
setting them in 
trenches and cov- 
ering with straw 
and boards, or by 
planting them upright in the cellar of some 
out-building. The usual method at present 
is, to lay the cabbages head down and roots 
up, and to cover the heads with earth. This, 
while it preserves the heads, spoils the 
stumps, and those who follow the older plan 
of setting the cabbages, root downwards in 
trenches, have the stumps in good condition 








KOHL-RABI OR TURNIP 
CABBAGE. 











| 





in spring. When cabbage stumps are well 
preserved and set out early in the garden, 
they will give at least two good cuttings of 
‘‘sprouts,” which will be found most accept- 
able '‘‘ greens ”—indeed, so valuable, that in a 
private garden it is worth while to take the 
extra trouble required to preserve the stumps, 
as well as‘the heads of the cabbage. We have 
referred to the different forms assumed by 





the leafy portion, or head of the cabbage; | 


the extreme forms of the stem are equally 
striking. 
known vegetables last month, ‘ Kohl-rabi— 
sometimes called Turnip-cabbage, was men- 
tioned. As this is but little known outside of 
city markets, we give an engraving of it. It 
is simply a cabbage which does not form a 
head, but stores up the nutriment that other 
cabbages place in a large bud at the top of 


In noticing some not generally | 


the stem, in the stem itself, which is swollen | 
out to form a globular bulb for the purpose. | 


The stories about its being a cross between a 


cauliflower and a turnip are all nonsense. It | 


is only a variety of cabbage that makes a 
globular stem. As this stem grows rapidly, 
it is, if taken early enough, tender and very 


delicious to those who like cabbages, for it is | 


much more like a cabbage than a turnip. 
When it gets old, it is stringy, and while not 
fit for the table is excellent for domestic ani- 
mals, In England it is, on some soils, grown 
in preference to turnips, as it is free from 
the insects that attack the turnip crop. What 
a wonderful difference between the Kohl- 
rabi, with its stem at least as thick as it is 
high, and that cabbage which has been grown 
for centuries on the Island of Jersey, where 
the influence of climate and soil has been to 
produce tall stems. These stems are so long 
and so useful in various ways, that an Eng- 
lish journal some years ago had an article on 
‘Cabbage Timber.” The visitor to the Island 
of Jersey sees on every place a patch of these 
strange cabbages, with stems 6 to 8 feet or 
more high. The leaves are used for packing 
butter for market and feeding pigs, while the 
stems are put to various uses. In the prin- 
cipal town, St. Heliers, the sign, ‘‘ Maker of 
Cabbage Canes,” is quite common, and few 
persons visit that charming island without 
taking away one or more walking sticks 
made from cabbage stems. Sometimes the 
stems grow to the hight of 10 or 12 feet, when 
they are used as rafters to sheds, etc. It is 
said that one of these cabbages had grown 
to the hight of 16 feet, was left for seed, 
and that a magpie made its nest in the 
branches which sprung from it in the spring. 


oo 


The Chinese Yam (Dioscorea Batatas). 


> 
The history of this Yam is interesting as 
showing how the real merits of a plant may 
be obscured by extravagant claims made con- 
cerning it. About 30 years ago the French 





| Consul in China sent to the Jardin des 


Plantes, in Paris, some tubers of a Yam, 
Dioscorea Batatas, which was used for 
food in China. It was at the time 
when the rot threatened to put an end to 
potato culture, and every plant promis- 
ing to be a useful substitute was regarded 
with interest. So soon as the Yam had suffi- 
ciently multiplied, the eminent director of the 
Paris Garden, Decaisne, recently deceased, 
sent to this country to his friend, the late Dr. 
Torrey, a small tuber of this precious plant. 
We well recollect the little tuber, packed in 
a box of cotton, the very beginning of the 
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Chinese Yam in America. It was a miser. 
able little thing, not larger than one’s finger, 
The good Dr. Torrey was a botanist, but not 
a cultivator, and doing what he thought was 
for the best, sent this first tuber to a nursery- 
man of his acquaintance near New York City, 
He made a most unfortunate choice, for soon 
after the recipient advertised the plant and 
set forth its merits most ‘ extravagantly.” 

The claims made as to 


isl A) its value were so far 
7 hu i.’ss beyond all possibility 
ae) —~) that the American Agri- 


culturist took an active 
part in showing up their 
absurdity and treated, 
not the plant, but the 
accounts given of it, 
with the ridicule they 
deserved. Yet, after 
more than a quarter of 
a century, the Chinese 
Yam is still offered in 
the catalogues, under its 
proper name, and some- 
times there appears a 
sensational  advertise- 
ment of parties who 
offer it as the “Cin- 
namon Vine.” Several 
recent inquiries make it 
proper to describe the 
plant. It isa perfectly 
hardy climber, which, if 
given support, will run 
to the hight of 15 or 
20 feet, producing an 
abundanceof dark green 
leaves, and small spikes 
of whitish fragrant flow- 
ers. Without reference 
to anything else, the 
plant has a real value as 
an ornamental climber. It produces a large, 
fleshy tuber, or root, 18 to 24 inches or 
more long; near the surface it is scarcely 
an inch through, but enlarges as it goes 
downward to a diameter of three inches or 
more. If to this peculiar shape is added 
the fact that the root is as brittle as glass, it 
will be seen that whatever value it may have 
as food, the difficulty of digging it is such as 
to make it practically unavailable as a crop. 
To dig down two feet to secure a root crop, 
is a formidable task, and the peculiar shape 
and brittleness of the Yam prevents all pull- 
ing; it must be dug from the very bottom. 
As a table vegetable it is very acceptable, 
either boiled or fried. Some friends of ours 
keep a patch of it in their gardens for the 
sake of the occasional variety it affords. It 
is not worth cultivating as a crop, but it may 
be put in some corner as a curiosity, and if 
one is in need of it, he can find exercise in en- 
deavoring to dig up a few roots for dinner. 
A friend once suggested, with a view to 
future possibilities, that this Yam should be 
planted in waste places all over the country, 
so that, should a famine occur, there might 
be everywhere an underground store of avail- 
able food. The plant is propagated by cut- 
tings of the upper and smaller portion of the 
root, but especially by little bulblets, which 
are about the size of small peas, and pro- 
duced abundantly in the axils of the leaves. 
These bulblets are sold by seedsmen generally, 
and they sometimes offer small roots. Asan 
ornamental climber,the Chinese Yam is worth 
growing, but not valuable for a food crop. 





THE CHINESE YAM. 
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Taking Produce to Market. 
ii 


We have shown various reasons why every 
farmer should have a good garden to supply 


his own family with a variety of vegetables | 


the year round. To these we now add the | 
fact that in many places the garden may be | 


a source of profit. If the farm is within a 
few miles of a town or village, especially if a 
manufacturing place where many laborers 
are employed, there will always be a ready 
sale for all the surplus of the garden at profit- 
able prices. In such localities an excess be- 
yond all probable wants of the family should 
be provided for in sowing and planting. To 
get the best returns some care must be ob- 
served in preparing the articles for market. 


The market-gardeners understand how far | 


appearance goes in selling their produce, and 
take great pains to put up everything in at- 
tractive form. A farmer in ‘going to a vil- 
lage may pull up a half bushel each of beets, 
carrots, or onions, and throw them into his 
wagon body; if he sells them at all, the re- 
turns will be small. Let him prepare the 
night before ; pull the same number of these 
vegetables and take them toa shed. Wash 
each kind separately in a tub of water, cut 
off all long roots and needless leaves, and tie 
them in bunches of 3, 6, or more; according 
to their size. Weare sure that the vegetables 
thus treated will bring at least three times as 
much as the same if sold loose and unwashed. 
So with whatever else is offered for sale. 
Store boxes can be had for little or nothing. 
They may be easily cut down to hold pecks 
and half pecks, and be used for peas, beans, 
and other things sold by measure. Some of 
these cut in two to form trays 2 or 3 inches 
deep, may be used for cucumbers; tomatoes, 
etc. A little care in the use of freshly cut 
grass, cabbage, rhubarb, or other large leaves, 
upon which to lay or with which to cover 
vegetables, will add much to their neat ap- 
pearance, and will pay well for the trouble. 


—> 


Kill the Potato ** Bugs.’’—It is im- 
portant to destroy the first brood of potato 
beetles. This brood comes from the ground 
in early spring, and the beetles soon lay their 
orange-colored eggs in clusters on the under 
side of potato leaves. These eggs are readily 
found by turning up the foliage with a hoe 
handle, and picked off and destroyed. If this 
is omitted, the larve, or ‘‘ grubs,” soon hatch 
out, and begin their rapid destruction. Poison 
in some form must now be used. The two 
leading insecticides are Paris Green and 
London Purple. Both are arsenic compounds. 
The ‘ green” is a manufactured article while 
the ‘‘ purple” is a by-product or refuse com- 
pound from the dye factories and therefore 
cheaper. These substances are used either 
dry or wet.. In the former they are mixed 
with 30 to 50 times their bulk of flour or 
plaster, and dusted or sifted on—best while 
the dew is on, or soon after a rain, that the 
wet foliage may retain the substance. In the 








wet method, which is now generally pre- | 


ferred, the poison is stirred in water—a large 
tablespoonful or so to the pailful—and applied 
through a sprinkler, stirring it very fre- 
quently as it does not dissolve. The ‘‘ bugs” 
have been in most potato growing régions so 
long that a full discussion of the subject is 
unnecessary. It is important to remember 
that these arsenic compounds are deadly 
poisons, and to be used with great caution. 





Any ‘‘green” or “purple”—it is fortunate 
that they have marked colors—in the house, 


should be put where no one can use them by 
mistake, and out of reach of children. 





About Savoy Cabbages. 
a 


An Englishman once wrote a work ‘On 
things not generally known.” Were we to 
write such a work, it should begin with 
Savoy Cabbages. Our farmers and others 


raise cabbages year after year, and very good 
cabbages of their kind. But the Savoys are 
of aso much better sort when they come to 
the table, we are sure that, when once tried, 
very few would grow any other. 


A Savoy 


A SAVOY CABBAGE. 


Cabbage is as much superior to the common 
hard-headed kinds as the best cultivated 
grape is superior to the common fox-grape of 
the woods. Indeed, the English works on 


| Gardening treat of Cabbages under one head 
| and Savoys under another, as if the two 


were entirely different vegetables. The 
Savoys are a distinct race of cabbages; their 
leaves are always strongly bullated, as the 
botanists would say, but ‘‘blistered” will 
perhaps describe the peculiarly wrinkled 
character of the leaves. The heads are never 
very hard, but the loose outer leaves cook 
tender. The engraving gives the general ap- 
pearance of this race of cabbages. When 
our garden experience commenced, there 
were various other cabbages and ‘‘ The 
Savoy.” Now the catalogues give half a 
dozen varieties of Savoys, beginning with the 
‘‘Early Ulm,” and ending with the ‘‘ Drum- 
head Savoy.” We do a good service to those 
who do not know this class of cabbages to 
advise them not to make a sudden change 
from old and approved kinds, but to sow 
among their late cabbage seeds a paper of the 
‘*Drumhead Savoy.” We are sure when 
enjoying a farmer’s ‘“‘boiled dinner” next 
winter, they will thank us for the suggestion. 





Golden Bell, or Forsythia.—We 
once used some stems of this as stakes for a 
house plant, and they soon came into full 
bloom. By placing cuttings of this very 
common shrub in water, the bright yellow 
flowers may be had in mid-winter. The 
Leather-leaf (Cassandra calyculata), very 
common in northern swamps and cranberry 
bogs, will bloom finely when thus treated. 








Melons and their Enemies. 
Hach succeeding year, raising a good crop 
of melons seems more difficult, largely due 
to the increase of insect enemies. Last year 
the drouth cut off the crop over a wide area, 
but in seasons of sufficient rain the melons 
are far less abundant than formerly. Though 
some insects attack the vine after its growth, 
and even injure the fruit itself, the greatest 
difficulty is with those which beset the very 
young plant before it is fairly ‘established and 
vigorous, and it remains weakly the whole 
season. The first step in melon culture is to 
get strong young plants. In field culture, 
growers put in a great abundance of seed, 
trusting that a sufficient number of plants 
may escape, by the aid of dusting with lime, 
to make astand. In,the home garden, where 
every care is taken to forward Tomato plants, 
similar care might be profitably given to the 


| melon, The method advised last month, p. 
| 142, for cucumbers—sowing the seeds upon 





inverted sods, will also answer for melons; 
or the seeds may be sown in pots of light rich 
soil, The object, thus late in the season, is 
not so much to hasten the plants, though 
covering on cool nights will aid in-this, but 
to have them where they can be cared for 
and kept free from insects. <A free dusting 
of air-slaked lime, or a mixture of wood ashes 
and land plaster, will aid in keeping off in- 
sects. We have not tried the Insect Powder 
(Pyrethrum, described elsewhere), but do not 
doubt it would be useful. The frames cov- 
ered with mosquito net, mentioned last 
month, to put over the plants after they are 
set in the open ground, are well worth the. 
little trouble required to make them, Such 
frames, covered with one pane of glass each 
hill, will do much to forward melons, The 
great point is to get strong plants as soon as 
possible before the later insects attack them, 
and if the hills are not well manured, a little 
guano worked in with the soil will be of 
much service. After the plants are well es- 
tablished and promise a crop, the White 
Grub, or the Squash-borer, may put a sudden 
end to some of them. If a vine suddenly 
wilts, dig it up and find the White Grub at 
the root before it goes to another plant. 
Covering a few inches of the lower part of 
the stem with earth has been advised to 
prevent the borer from depositing its eggs. 
The varieties of melons are numerous, and 
the catalogues offer new ones every year. 
Some of the old kinds are of the highest 
quality, if they can be had true to name, 
but melon seeds sometimes get badly mixed. 
Among the green-fleshed sorts, ‘‘ Ward’s 
Nectar” has long been our standard of ex- 
cellence. ‘‘Cassaba” is very large and good. 
Of those with salmon-colored flesh, ‘‘Sur- 
prise” will convince those who think melons 
of that color are not good, that here is an 
exception—indeed, it is of the highest quality. 
‘¢‘ Christiana,” of the same color, is one of the 
earliest. This, for some years, had so badly 
deteriorated as to be valueless. Within a 
short time some New England growers have 
found pure seed and restored it to its original 
excellence. If one raises several kinds of 
melons in his garden, he cannot depend upon 
his own seed. It may be pure, but more fre- 
quently will produce a crop of mongrels, 
Melon seed will keep good, if not improve, 
for 10 years or more, and when one gets 
hold of a good sort it is well to lay in a 
stock of seeds to last for several years, 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


fas" For other Household Items see ‘‘ Basket” pages. 
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Rain-water Strainer. 
BY L. D. SNOOK. 
aoe ome 
During every bvisk shower the roofs of build- 
ings are washed clean, and if the water is allowed 
to flow directly into the cistern, much dust, dirt, 
leaves, etc., is carried with it to render the water 
impure. This is particularly noticeable with shin- 
gled roofs. This can be avoided by having the in- 
Jet pipe so arranged that the first barrel or so of 
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Fig. 1.—STRAINER FOR CISTERN. 


water will run to waste, and the balance be con- 
ducted to the cistern, and this without attention 
during each shower. Figure 1 shows a portable 
strainer, consisting of a box, p, three feet square 
and four inches deep. <A bit of coarse cloth is tacked 
to the upper edge; this will allow water to pass 
quite rapidly, and should be six inches lower at the 
center than at the sides. Supports or handles, 0, 
b, are attached to the sides, the ends of which 
rest upon the walls of the cistern, A. The inlet pipe 
7, discharges immediately upon the cloth e, which 
retains all leaves, coarse dirt, etc. This cloth should 
be cleaned three or four times per year, which is 
easily done by placing the boxy, bottom up and 
dashing water npon the cloth. The strainer de- 
scribed is for a cis- 
tern located in the 
cellar and easily ac- 
cessible. The strain- 
= er shown in fig. 2, is 

* for use in the side 
pipe. The manner 
of constructing is 
fully shown in the 
engraving. It is best 
located about five 
feet from the ground, 
or within easy reach. 
The box /.is 18 inches 
square and 6 inches 
deep. The strainer 
should be depressed 
about one foot that 
it may not overfiow 
during heavy show- 
ers. The box should 
be easily removed for 
cleaning the strainer, etc. In either plan to prevent 
the water from dashing too violently upon the cloth 
it should fall upon asieve or something to retard the 
fall and divide the stream. 





Fig. 2.—STRAINER FOR 
WATER PIPE. 








Something about Pancakes.—Some people 
suppose that pancakes are always unhealthful, but 
I think, if well made, they are more wholesome 
than either sour or heavy bread. It is often said 
that they are just as good without as with eggs, 
but I don’t think so. Made without eggs, they are 
very apt to be either ‘“‘soggy ’’ as they cool, or too 
thick to be enjoyable. When eggs are plentiful, 
allow one egg to each cup of “ wetting,’’ usually 
sour milk or sour buttermilk. When really sour, 
milk does not keep increasing in sourness, though 
it soon becomes bitter. Each cup of really sour 
milk or buttermilk, requires half a level teaspoon- 
ful of soda carefully dissolved before mixing it 
with the batter. White flour alone is not so good 
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as genuine graham, or a part corn-meal (well 
scalded), and part white flour. Old bread soaked 
in sweet milk, orin sour milk with the soda added, 
or cold hominy, or oatmeal, or Indian mush, all 
work into good pancakes. Make the batter just 
thin enough to spread easily upon the grid- 
dle, when dropped from the spoon. Grease the 
griddle lightly, and avoid a ‘“‘smudge.”’ F. E. R. 
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Conveniences in Houses. 
=... 

Mrs. Anna Woodruff, of Blue Earth Co., Minn., 
sends us a number of suggestions on the above 
subject, which we summarize in part: There are 
many little conveniences that may be added to 
almost any house plan, at very trifling expense, 
which are not thought of by architects or builders, 
who, of course, cannot appreciate these things as 
well as the practical house-keeper. But if they are 
not provided when a house is built, they seldom 
get into it afterwards. Take, for example, the 
excellent prize-house plan in the American Agri- 
culturist for March (the reader will do well to have 
the plans in hand, when reading what follows.) : 

At very small cost the omitted corner portion, 





| marked “ Porch,’ could be roofed, enclosed, and 
| floored. 


There would be no additional walls 
needed, as those already there would more than 
cover the room, if set on the outside of the Porch. 
This would give an additional room, 6 by 10, of far 
more value than an outside Porch, as it is now. 
This gives space enough for another bed-room, or 
a store-room, or a children’s play-room, heated 
from the kitchen; or if not wanted for these, it 
would be valuable as a wood or fuel room. If this 
‘Porch’? space be thus enclosed as a roum, the 
entrance door could be put on the other, the main 
side of which should front the street. With only 
the expense of two posts, afew boards for floor, 
and a few shingles fora roof, this door can have 
an open Porch; or its sides can be enclosed with 
open work, by using strips the width of common 
lath, and these may be covered with some orna- 
mental vines—the wild woodbine transplanted ; or 
plant seeds of the wild cucumber, or morning 
glory, or climbing nasturtium (Zropeolum), or bulbs 
of the Madeira vine, not forgetting a few sweet 
peas. All the above involves very little additional 
expense. The door and casings were estimated 
for in the plan as given. 

On the approach of winter, the lattice can be 
covered inside with tight boards, and a storm-door 
close the front, while inside of it there may be 
hooks for hats, overcoats, and umbrellas, with a 
box seat and hinged covers for rubbers, overshoes, 
ete., and a broom be hung there for brushing snow 
from the feet, and a coarse mat for muddy weather ; 
also a scraper of wood, or any bit of iron, on the 
steps. These will save much litter from the living 
room, or ‘‘parlor.”’ A similar but larger Porch at 
the back door, with box seats or shelves on each 
side, will cost little, and be a wonderful con- 
venience. It will serve as a wash-room in hot 


ting on tubs, pails, baskets, men’s wash-basins, 
etc. When the vines are large enough to shade it, 
this rear piazza will be a cool place for resting, for 
lunches, etc., and if enclosed by boards in winter, 
as described for the front Porch, it will keep out 
cold, and serve many useful purposes. 

In digging the cellar, throw the earth where the 
sides need banking up, and put sods around the 
edges of the levelled earth These will make the 
banking up firm and permanent, and flowers may 
be planted on little beds in it, to be watered with 
the fertilizing waste water from the house. 

As the chimney is at the end or corner of the 
kitchen furthest from the door, the stove pipe should 
be Jong enough to allow the stove to be set near the 
pantry, and thus daily save hundreds of steps. 
Or better still, run the pipe p through the ceiling 
of the room, with a tin or earthenware collar or 
thimble, and carry it along the upper pct of the 
chamber to the chimney. This will warm the 
chamber also. 

Let the cellar extend under the pantry, 1d omit 
the floor boards under the ‘‘ dressers,”’ substituting 











| lower part of the waist 


| the waist with buttons. 
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LL 
open wire netting, or strips of wood, with simple 
doors in front. This will form a cool closet for 
food, and save many weary steps up and down the 
cellar stairs....There is some space in the stair- 
way, between the chamber and the rear roof, where 
stationary drawers or boxes may be put in. If the 
main Porch be filled out as a room, as first sug- 
gested above, there will be space over it for stor- 
ing, to be reached by a small door from the front 
bed-room, as suggested for the rear portion, in 
describing the house. 

In each chamber a corner closet, with clothes 
hooks, and shelves above them, can be cheaply 
made by the addition of a simple door, and a board 
on each side; or nail strips across, and hang cur- 
tains in front, as a protection to garments. 

But whatever else is omitted, do not omit a sink 
with a waste-pipe, near, or even in the pantry, and 
have a cistern, with a pump by the sink. The first 
cost is very small; the saving of work, of steps, of 
strength, of health, will repay the cost many times 
every year. 

All the above improvements might not cost $25, 
while they would add very greatly to the roomi- 
ness, convenience, and comfort of the house. 


—— ee 


Children’s Aprons. 
— — 

Aprons for a child from two to five years old, 
cut as showr in figure 1, are easily made. The 
IN fabric is folded so as 

{ to bring the bias down 

the front of the apron, 
and the straight edges at 
the back. A small goreis 
a. : cut out on the shoulders 
and long sleeves are set 


q er Ne in the arm size. There 


; ‘ are no seams but the one 
1.—PLAN FOR CUTTING. 





on the shoulder. The 
apronis faced with a straight piece of fabric, and is 
closed in the back with buttons and button-holes, 
fig. 2. Strings sewed under the arms and tied at 
the back, make it more ‘‘dressy,’ fig. 3. If cut as 
for an apron, except that it is buttoned in front, the 
pattern makes the comfortable little wrapper illus- 
trated in figure 4. For summer it is cool and no 





‘ Fig. 2.—FRON N. Fig. 3.—stpe or 
weather, using the benches or box covers for set- | ~ © FRONT OF APRON. Fig. 3.—SIDE OF APRON. 


trouble to iron. For winter it should be made 
double; old calico makes a good lining. The same 
pattern can be used for dresses by adding to the 
skirt the extra material indicated by the dotted line. 
The piece shown by the dotted line above the 
waist line, should be 
trimmed out, or the 


will be too full. The 
waist of the dress 
should be cut very long; 
pleat the top of the 
skirt to fit and sew to- 
gether in a seam: close 





The extra fullness can 
be gathered, and a nar- 
row flounce put around ad 
the bottom to lengthen Fie 4 scyMER WRAPPER. 
it if necessary. Striped 

goods do not look well cut Sy this pattern, but for 
plain fabrics,or thosewitheven checksor smallspots, 
it is all that could be desired. Mrs. BusYHAND. 
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Christmas and Other Winter Decora- 
tions—Begin Now. 
a 


When the time is at hand to prepare for Christ- 
mas and other holiday decorations, whether in the 
church, the sunday school, or the home, how many 
have wished that they had made preparation last 
summer? The things most heeded then, besides 
the evergreens that are at hand, are, dried ferns 
and grasses, and those bright persistent flowers 
known as ‘‘ Everlasting.’? The ferns and grasses 
we may speak of later, but the time for the ever- 
lasting flowers, if they are wanted for winter, is 
now. There are so many plants the flowers of which 
have a papery texture, that allows them to keep their 
form and color when dried, that some seedsmen give 
in their catalogues a separate list of the seeds of 
‘Everlasting Flowers.’’? It may be said of these, 
that they are mostly from tropical countries, and 
that their seeds should not be sown too early, as 
the plants succeed best in our hot summer weather. 

It is very easy for those who grow flowers at all, 
to have an abundant supply of these ‘‘ Ever- 
lastings,”’ if they observe a few precautions. It is of 
the first importance to cut the flowers just as they 
are about to open, before they are in full bloom ; 
otherwise they may fall apart. The next point is, 
to tie them in small clusters, and hang them ina 
room free from dust, where they will dry thoroughly. 
When quite dry they may be laid away on shelves 
orin boxes, until wanted for use, but not packed 
so that they will crush one another out of shape. 
A vast number of these flowers are imported from 
Europe, and meet with a ready sale as the holidays 
approach, but the majority of these, indeed all the 
best of them, can be grown in an ordinary garden. 
We enumerate, alphabetically, the most desirable, 
the seeds of which are to be had of the principal 
seedsmen. Acroclinium roseum, and album, among 
the best. Ammobium‘alatum, small globular heads 
of white flowers. Gomphrena globosa, sometimes 
called ‘‘ Bachelor’s Buttons,” and ‘‘Globe Amar- 
anth.” The globular heads, white, pink, red and yel- 
low, should be cut very early. Helichrysum bractea- 
tum, and others ; these are the best known “ Eternal 
Flowers,” and the catalogues give about a dozen 
varieties, from white and yellow, to dark crimson. 
Their flowers are the largest and most showy of all. 
Helipterum Sanfordi has large clusters of minute 
yellow flowers. Rhodanthe maculata, Manglesii, and 
varieties, are the most delicate of all. The flowers 
are small, but so beautiful, that they ure worth the 
extra care that they may require. The Xeranthe- 
mums, of which there are several, are good white 
flowers. The seeds of all are best sown in boxes, 
where the plants can be cared for until large enough 
to set out in the garden. Of those named, the 
Helichrysums are the strongest growers, and need 
the most room, at least two feet apart. The seeds 
of the Gomphrenas or ‘“‘Globe Amaranths,”’ are 
often slow to start, and it is better to pour scalding 
water over them and allow it to cool, before sowing. 
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Abusing The Sense of Taste. 


BY A MINNESOTA HOUSEKEEPER. 

The sense of taste, like all others, is capable of 
cultivation, and may add greatly to our pleasures, 
while also serving a useful purpose, and yet no 
other one of our fiye senses is more frequently 
made to minister to human degradation. The fault 
begins in childhood—even in‘infancy—and here is 
the most fruitful source of the intemperance that 
deyastates the land. The notion is very common 
that stimulants are craved by every one. Those 
who assert this, are probably themselves the victims 
of stimulants, and thus misjudge the desire for them 
to be universal. But thousands can testify that no 
such craving is even consciously felt. Much ob- 
servation and inquiry has convinced me, that this 
craving is not natural, that it does not exist when 
the stomach is supplied habitually with healthful 
nourishment and with that alone. This mistake is 
the result of another erroneous notion, viz: that 
children naturally crave sugar, candy, pickles, and 
other artificial sweets and acids. Human stomachs, 








and the tastes that should serve them, are usually 
led astray, almost from birth. The infant is fed to 
supply it with the nourishment required for its 
growth, health, andcomfort. It is a duty and a priv- 
ilege to make that food ‘as agreeable to the taste as 
we can, without interfering with health, comfort, or 
growth. It has been proved over and over again, 
in private experience, that babies and children well 
nourished on plain food, are healthy and happy 
without sugar, except as they get it in their natural 
vegetable and animal food. They get all the acids 
they need in the same way, especially from a mod- 
erate amount of fruit, and their teeth are sound, 
and their spirits lively. ‘Supply the same well-fed 
children with candies, at first they care little for 
them, but a craving is easily cultivated, and the 
more they have, the more they want, unless made so 
sick by overeating of sweets, as to associate them 
with the pain they have imposed. This seldom 
happens. Following the craving for sweets, or ex- 
cessive eating of fats, thus cultivated, comes the 
morbid desire for pickles. Cloyed and wearied by 
concentrated and indigestible substances, the appe- 
tite refuses plain food and nourishment, and the 
stomach is too weak and weary to carry on its nat- 
ural healthful work. Of course it needs, first rest, 
and then careful nourishment, made very easy at 
first, until the stomach recoversits power. This is 
seldom realized, and the lash is applied instead, in 
the form of some kind of stimalant, which shall 
make the weary stomach work, whether it feels 
like it or not. This gives temporary relief, but the 
craving for stimulants is very speedly established. 
In some cases it may be inherited—“‘the sins of 
the parents visited upon the children.”’ 


Good and Bad Cooking. 


House-keepers or cooks do a vast amount of mis- 
chief by the perversion of taste, and the subsequent 
derangement of the stomaeh. Making sour bread 
is one of their most common sins. Many do not 
know when bread is sour, and supply it with a dis- 
tinctly acid flavor, believing that it is very ‘‘ nice,”’ 
because it is so very light. They suppose bread is 
sour Only when all the vinous firmentation has 
changed to the acetic. Bread is sour as soon as it 
tastes at all sour. This may go on increasing, but 
to the best bread-maker the least acid flavoris a 
source of grief. Really good bread is positively 
sweet, and will be just as light and spongy as the 
nicest sour bread, if good material and proper care 
are used. In families where the taste is perverted 
by sour bread, other abominations are usually tol- 
erated—biscuit tasting either of excess of soda, or 
of bitter buttermilk ;-vegetables seasoned with bad 
butter, pie-crust strongly flavored with lard or tal- 
low; cake tasting of rancid butter, etc. Along 
with this diet naturally goes a deal of spicing to 
cover the bad flavors, or much washing down with 
hot, strongly seasoned coffee or tea. Sour bread is 
never good in milk, and children prefer to lunch on 
pie or cake, rather than on sour bread and milk or 
butter. The whole family eat as little bread as 
possible, and the butcher’s -bill is very heavy—and 
they call all this ‘good living!” Just count the 
empty bottles labelled ‘‘ Bitters” or ‘“‘ Blood Puri- 
fier,” that lie around the house, where sour bread 


and ‘‘good living’ (as generally understood), 


either or both hold sway ! 

The plainest food can be made to taste very good 
simply by selecting, preparing, and preserving it. 
Those who eat food selected and prepared with 
chief reference to its nourishing qualities, eating 
moderately to gratify a natural appetite, instead of 
a morbid craving, really enjoy eating more than the 
gormand or glutton, whose chief pleasure is in eat- 
ing, and who must have everything fixed up “‘good,”” 
with condiments or hot sauces, and washed down 
with stimulants. He becomes incapable of detect- 
ing and appreciating delicate flavors, and so wears 
out the sense of taste, that it is hard work to find 
anything that he can relish; while a dish of good 
bread and good uuskimmed milk, seems very delic- 
ious to people with undepraved appetites. Recently 
I heard a little girl who does not like bread and 
milk, say of a piece of bread and butter, that “‘ no 
cake could taste better!’’? The bread was made of 
good whole wheat flour, stirred up with nothing 

















but water, and baked in gem irons. It was spread 
with creamery butter, and I think any one to be 
pitied who would not like the taste of such gems 
and such butter. Thorough chewing adds to the 
pleasure of the sense of taste, this taste resides in 
the tongue, and in the soft palate and its arches. 
One common way of abusing the sense of taste is, 
by eating fast with very slight chewing, so that the 
food is not retained in the mouth long enough to 
give the nerves of taste a chance to fairly taste the 
quality of the foodeaten. But for this rapid eating, 
and washing down with agreeably flavored drinks, 
much that is usually eaten would be rejected as 
either bitter or tasteless. 





An Egg Tester. 


A bad egg is never welcome, and any simple de- 
vice that will quickly and satisfactorily detect the 
quality of an egg, is important; we have many 
calls for something of 
the kind. Sixteen years 
ago (Feb., 1866), we gave 
the very simple method \ 
shown in fig. 1. The < 
egg is so held that the \ 
hand cuts off all direct 
rays of light from the 
eye, except those passing 
through the egg. The 4 
egg may be held towards 2 
the sun, or better, to * 
ward the light from a 
lighted candle or lamp in 
a dark room.....Figure 2 shows a tester we de- 
scribed 11 years ago (Dec. 1871). It is atin cup3 
inches high, and 2% inches in diameter, narrowed 
in at the top to hold an egg endwise. A small 








Fig. 2—~ “ote ” EGG TESTER, 


mirror is placed as shown by the dotted line. The 


light passes through the egg, and forms an image 
upon the mirror which is distinctly seen at the side 
opening. Thesame principle is used in the tester 
shown in fig. 3, only more than one egg is examined 
at once. 


This is a small, low box, either of wood 
or paste board, with 
a number of “egg 
holes’? cut in the 
cover. A mirror is 
placed within, and 
mm one side of the box 
= is cut away for ob- 
ervation, If the 
interior of the box 
is painted black, 
the effect wil) be 
better. The quality of egg is determined by their 
degree of clearness. A good egg shows a clear 
reddish translucent light. The ease with which 
testers can be made and used, should insure good 
eggs for the table, and fertile ones for incubation. 


Fig. 8.—a BOX EGG TESTER. 
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The Doctor's Talks. 
——— 

Several young friends ask me to tell them about 
studying flowers; they of course mean also the plants 
which produce them: one youngster, “H. D. B.,”’ asks 
how I first began to study plants, and the way to pre- 
serve them by drying.—How I first studied plants! This 
takes me far back, to the time when a good friend, quite 
as old as my father, was always ready to teach me 








Fig. 1.—SECTION OF BUTTERCUP FLOWER. 


I should be very happy if J,as ‘“‘ The 


about such things. 
In 


Doctor,” could help you as that friend aided me. 
Beginning Lessons About Flowers, 


I would, at the very start, impress you with one fact. As 
you go about the woods and fields you see various kinds 
of flowers, and in the garden you see many other kinds. 
Some of these flowers are large, others are small; they 
are of very various colors and shapes, yet you know them, 
whatever may be their size, shape or cvlor, as flowers. 


Now, What Are Flowers For @ 


If you look in the vegetable garden, you do not ex- 
pect green peas or cucumbers, unless the vines have 
bloomed; you would not expect strawberries, or rasp- 
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Fig. 2.—sTaMEN. Fig. 3.—PISTIL CUT. 4.—ENTIRE. 


berries, unless the plants had flowered ; nor would you 
look for apples unless there had been apple-blossoms. 
You well know, I think, that the flower is the beginning, 
or the starting point of the fruit. Buta fruit need not, 
as some suppose, be something juicy. The pea, the 
bean, the wheat kernel and the corn kernel, are just as 
much fruits, as are the peach and the apple. Whatever 
follows the flower, if it bears a seed, is a fruit. In the 
garden you see a great variety of flowers; in early 
spring there may be hyacinths and tulips; later there 
will be lilacs and roses.—So in the woods and fields 
there will be buttercups, violets, chickweeds, ard wher- 
ever you turn, flowers of rome kind. Now the very first 
thing that I would teach you about flowers, is this: 
However unlike flowers may be in size, in shape, or in 
color, they all have one end in view, wiich is 


The Production of Seeds. 


These, if sown, will prodgce other plants of a e:milar 
kind. But whether large and showy, or small and not 
attractive, each and every flower (at least every wild 
one,) has for its object the formation and the ripen- 
ing of the seeds of the plant to which it belongs. 


About the Flower, 
I say * the flower,’ because however flowers may be 
: unlike—and they show a wonder- 
ful variety in some respects, they 
are all made upon one general 
pln. If you thoroughly under- 
stand one flower, its parts, and 
the uses of these parts, you will 
be able to understand all other 
flowers. It makes but little differ- 
ence what plant we start with, 
but we will select one, common 
zbout everywhere, and one every 
youngster knows, the Buttercup, 
and there is hardly a place in the 
= whole country, where one or more 
Fig.5. PEA FLOWER. kinds can not be found. Some 
grow in damp soil, others in meadows among the 
grass; the road-sides and the dry hill-sides furnish 
others. So we will take the Buttercup as a starting 
point in the study of flowers. Having gathered a num- 








ber of Buttercup flowers, you canlook at them at first in 
their natural state; then take one, and with a sharp 
knife cut right down through it. One of the halves will 
appear as in figure 1, which is little larger than the real 
flower. Beginning below, you will first see some green 
flower-leaves, @, five of them. Then, next above these, 
five large yellow flower-leaves, b. I call these flower- 
leaves, because, as we shall see later, they are much like 
other leaves, but as they appear in the flower they have 
distinct names which are easily learned. Thus the set 
of green flower leaves, a, taken together, are the calyz, 
and each separate piece is a sepal. Learn these names 
now, a8 we shall find similar parts in most other flowers. 
The bright yellow parts, 5, are called petals, and the 
whole five together are the corolla, which is the showy 
part of the flower. You will notice that the end of the 
flower stem, c, projects up into the flower and that all 
the other parts are attached to it. This end of the stem, 
whatever its shape may be, is the receptacle, as it re- 
ceives and holds all the other parts of the flower. Just 
within the petals are many little pod-like things on 
stalks, d, which are called stamens, and within these are 
other differently shaped objects, e, called pisti/s. I have 


| given you these five parts and wish you to learn their 


names. Remember now ; beginning below, we have the 
calyx (its parts being sepals); next the corolla (ita parts 
being petals); then the stamens, and inside of all, the 
pistils. These names may be new to you, but they are 
not many or difficult,and I wish you to learn them, 


| as they are all the parts that any flower has, and many 











flowers do not have all of these. 

Now look again at your Buttercup flower. You see 
that these parts are in sets, one above the other—first 
the calyx, next the corolla, within this the stamens, and 
in the center of all the pistils. If you look at the But- 
tercup flower before it opens, you will see that the first 
two sets, the calyx and the corolla, are bent over and 
cover the parts that are within. These two sets are 
called the floral envelopes, their use being to envelope 
and protect the smaller parts within. I called the parts 
in the very center, pistils. There are several of these in 
the Buttercup flower ; shaped as in figure 4. In cutting 
down through the flower, as in figure 1, you will be very 
apt to cut open one or more of these pistils, and if you 
have a magnifying glass, you may be able to see that 
each one has a hollow part in which isa little seed-like 
body as in figure 3. Look at this pistil, and you see that 
it is large and hollow below; above there isa short neck, 
and at the very top a roughish place. The little body 
shown in figure 3, is called the ovwe, and that part of the 
pistil which holds it is called the ovary. The ovule is 
the very beginning of the seed—and one of the curious 
things about the flower, is that the ovule can not become 
a seed without help from the stamens. A separate 
stamen is given in figure 2. You will see that it is a 
little case or pouch, at the end of a small stalk. This 
pouch is called the anther, and its little stalk is called the 
Jfilament. Now when the anther is quite ripe, it bursts, 
usually by a crack on each side, and lets out the finest 
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Fig. 6.—PARKTS OF PEA FLOWER. 


possible dust, called pollen. The curious thing about it 
is, that unless some of this pollen from the stamens 
falls upon the upper part of the pistil, no seed will be 
formed. But there are so many stamens and so much 
pollen, that some of it is quite sure to fall upon the pis- 
tils. What takes place can not well be described just 





LL 
now, but it is sufficient to say that this pollen, or fine 
dust, so acts upon the little ovule in the ovary part of the 
pistil, that it grows and forms a seed. Now let ug review 
our Buttercup flower: We have its green and leafy calyx. 
then its golden-yellow corolla, then many stamens ; and 
within these, many little pistils. The pistils become 
little seed pods after the pollen has acted upon them 

Now that you have learned the names of all these parts 
in the Buttercup flower, and their position in rows or 
series one above another, you will be ready to look for 
the same parts in any other flowers you may find. First, 
I must tell you that, while the Buttercup has all the parts 
that you will find in any other flower, every flower wil] 
not have all these parts. Not only will there be in some 
flowers no corolla, but sometimes tbe stamens will be in 
one flower and the pistils in another flower. But we can 
talk about that another time. What will puzzle you 
most is the fact that the parts of the flower, all of which 
are so distinct and separate in the Buttercup, may grow 
together in other flowers. In some flowers the Sepals of 
the calyx are all in one piece, andin many other flowers 
the parts of the corolla are united.—Besides this, the 
same parts of the flower are not of equal size and shape 
as they are in the Buttercup. You will be puzzled by 
this, and I can now give you but one example of the 
many unusual forms you will mect with. When the peas 
are in bloom, you may not at first see how the pea 
flower, figure 5, is actually made upon the same plan as 
the Buttercup, while in appearance it looks as unlike it 
as canwell be. Carefully pick it apart, and you will find 
five petals. Though they are unlike in size and shape, 
as shown in figure 6, you will sec that they are petals, 
and stand in the same place with respect to the other 
parts of the flower as do the reguwiar ones of the Butter- 
cup. But it will not do to undertake too much at once, 
If every one of my young friends will study well the 
flower of the Buttercup, learn the different parts, and 
their position, and their-uses, they will be well prepared 
to understand all other flowers. However unlike flowers 
may seem to be, we shall Icarn, as already said, that all 
are made upon a similar plan, and if one is well under- 
stood. it is a key to all the rest. THE Docror, 
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Our Puzzle Box. 


PATCHWORK. 

(Find in each of the following sentences the letters 
necessary to spell the implied word. Exampie.—To 
impair. Answer.—Mar. ‘* Harm’’ would not fill the re- 
quirements, as there is no h, in *‘ To impair.’’) 

1. A mixture of things. Not ‘‘hash,” which would 
require two h's). : 

2. A free black on the West India Mountains, 

3. A roll,—strip of cloth. 

4. To lean,—to remain. 

5. A meadow,—a plain. 

6. One not a clergyman. 
; DISLOCATION. 

(Find in the following lines the words neceseary to 
form a well-known proverb). 
‘Will you come to the bower I've shaded for you?” 
From the crest of the hill there’s a beautiful view, 
There’s a lovely green meadow where lambs gaily play, 


| Should the walk be too long we can rest by the way. 





ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
(The letters stand in the place of figures.) 
aia: « ; ‘sede iaiattataias 


GCcoL 
GYRA 
CEC 
¥SA_ 
GROY 
GRRY 
cs 
PUZZLE. 
Take fifty and five and by nothing divide, 
And then add one-fourth of a tome, 
And if placed aright you'll need nought beside 
To show you a sweetner of home. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 
Iam composed of 11 letters :—- 
My 1,5, 10,7, 2, is a piece made up of different authors 
My 11, 9, 6, 4, is to probe. 
My 3, 2, 7, 5, is to denote. 
My 8, 5, 11, 9, is a boundary. 
My whole is a great blessing. 
2. Iam composed of 23 letters :— 
My 1,5, 19, 4, is a kind of fairy. 
My 17, 20, 1, 4, 11, is spiritless. 


Be.re Spar. 


- My 3, 9, 1, 18, is a narrow fillet. 


My 12, 13, 16, 14, is a nobleman. ; 
My 4, 10, 7, 2, 6, 11, 8, 15, 22, 23, 21, 3, 18 glowing with heat. 
My whole, according to Alsop, made a mouse achieve 
great success. 
CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 

1, The monkey amused the children very much, with 
his tricks. 

2. She is a person whom every one respects. 

3. We left them making mud pies. 

4. They said one was for me and one for Kate. 

RHYMING PUZZLE. 

Make a rhymed couplet out of the following sentence. 
No words or letters are to be added or taken away:— . 
Little Johnny wanted to see the dancing bears, but seid 
it would cost him a dime. 
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CROSS WORD. 
rst is in orange but not in plum, 

uy ~<a isin aneot but not in thumb, 

My third is in harness but not in trace, 

My fourth is in ginger but not in mace, 

My fifth is in father but not in sire, 

My sixth is in anger but not in ire, 

My seventh is in moustache, but not in curls, 
My whole is a fabric worn by girls. 

METAGRAM. 

In a word of five letters,—a flower-bed—may be found 
(1) an animal, (2) @ fish, (3) & ve; etable, (4) a fruit, (3) a 
kind of cabbage, (6) a portion of land, (7, 8) two articles 
of clothing, (9) & fabric, (10) part of an animal, (11, 12) 
two things an animal may do and (13, 14, 15, 16, 17), five 
other verbs. 

HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
Who found it? I, Gerald Howland. 
Give me what you wish, reward me as you choose, 
Did I cause you to stumble? O! pardon me, I pray. 
Listen to my prayer, Madam, O let me entreat you! 
Then came the storm, a stiff north-easter ! 
It was a perilous journey. 
. That night a pirate chased us. 
Ishall be a very thankful man when I reach home. 
TRANSITIONS. 
(Change only one letter at a time, without altering its 
sition—e. g.; Change boot to shoe in four moves: 
oot, blot, slot, shot, shoe. 
Change bark to bite, in four moves. 
Change soar to drop, in six moves. 
. Change pork to veal, in five moves. 
Change curd to whey, in nine moves. 
. Change leaf to vine, in eight moves. 
. Change rail to road, in six moves. 
HALF SQUARE. 

1. An inventor. 2. Junction. 9. A legal claim. 4. 

A weight. 5. A preposition. 6. Part of New York. 
EpWARD Gay. 
ADDITIONS AND TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1. Add a letter to material for lighting a fire, transpose 
and make something we often do not like to take. 

2. Adda letter toa seat for babies, transpose into a 
precious stone. ; 

3. Add a letter to a certain time of day, transpose intu 
a vegetable. 

4. Add a letter to au animal, transpose into a weapon. 


PIT ws wp 
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Illustrated Rebus No. Thoughtful 
words for al] to consider. 
Se eee ee 

Answers to Puzzles in the March Number. 

ADDITIONS AND TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Trace + p. car- 

et. 2. Coat + r. actor. 3. Quaint + e. antique. 4. 

ear -+c. caper. 5. Pair+1; April. 

Worp . Burtp1ne.—Lie—veil, olive, violet. 2. Gas— 
sage, stage, grates, strange. 3. Cut--curt, cruet, curate. 
4. One—cone, ocean, canoes. 5. Hat—thaw, wheat, 
wreath, weather. 6. Mit—mite, mitre, hermit. 7. Cap— 
chap, peach, chapel, chaplet. 8. Fy—fay, fray, fairy, 
acrify, 

i 


Corners Up...... Corners Down. 
Did you ever think how little variation in a single 
feature is required to change the whole expression of 


one’s countenance? Here isa fair illustration made by a 
few bits of type. If you study the two faces outlined, 


A ————— 
1@|@} {@|@+}+ 
C=) (—) 


you will see that the only difference is that in one the 
“brace ’-representing the mouth is turned upward, aud 
in the other downward. Yet the left-hand fece is cheer- 
ful and pleasant, while the other is cross and growling. 
It all depends upon whether the ‘corners cf the mouth” 
are turned up or down. Every one can gee living illus- 
trations of this difference all around him—among little 
people and grown ones. Some are almost always cheer- 
ful; they make the best of things; they look forand see 
the good points in their companions ; if disappointed in 
not receiving what they expected, they make the best of 
it, and try to discover some good to come out of ap- 
parent evil. Probably their parents early taught them 
to yield to necessary restraint cheerfully, not petulantly ; 











not to get angry and go about pouting for an hour. 
They will go through life so, making all others around 
them happy by their own sunny cheerfulness. They 
keep the corners of their mouths always turned ur. The 
philosophers call such people ‘‘ Optimists.”....Then we 
see others who are almost always in a growling mood. 
They are constantly suspecting other: people of bad mo- 
tives, and looking for flaws and errors in those around 
them—something to find fault with—and are happiest 
when they can do so. They live ina ‘perpetual growl, 
except when with some particular chosen friends. If 
they grow up to be employers their employees must al- 
ways be in a state of abject submission—always on the 
watch lest they get scolded, and do not give a faithful, 
cheerful, loving service. Such people are ‘* Pessimists,”’ 
looking upon most things and events as bad. They 
fretted and were allowed to fret, to be petulant, in child- 
hood when one’s habits of life are forming. The corners 
of their mouths are almost always turned Down. We wish 
our young friends would think about this. Suppose 
each of you keep a little account, and see how many 
minutes and how many hours in one day the corners are 
turned up, and how many pown. It will be a capital 
lesson to learn. 
ee eee eee 
A Few Things About Italy. 

It is a very good thing for boys and girls and young 
people to take some country and get fixed in their minds 
a few general ideas, so that they will come up quickly 
whenever the name of the country is mentioned. Let 
us study Italy now. With your pencils make a drawing 
of it from your school or other map. See how nearly it 
is shaped like a boot. The Alps mountains run along 
its north side, and the Appenines run down through it. 
Most of its northern part is a great level plain, the Plains 
of Lombardy. We have been at places on this where, as 
far as we could see every way, the ground was as level 
asa board. Rome stands on a broad flat country running 
far along the shore of the Mediterranean sea.—THE S1zE 
of Italy is 114,409 square miles. It would take 294 I[talys 
to equal the United States, without Alaska. Or Italy is as 
large as New York and New England, leaving out nearly 
half the State of Connecticut; or about the size of Nev- 
ada.—THE PoPpuLaTION of Italy in 1872 was 26,801,154, and 
is now probably about 28,000,000, or four-sevenths that of 
the United States. Turin city has about a million in- 
habitants (972,986 in 1872). A new census being taken 
this year gives other leading cities thus: — Naples, 
480,334 (nearly up to our Chicago) ; Milan, 321,000 (nearly 
up to our Baltimore, Md.); Rome, 300,292; Palermo, 
244,955 (half way between San Francisco and Cincinnati) ; 
Genoa, 179,491 (nineteen thousand more than Cleveland, 
Ohio); Florence, 168,000 ; Venice, 130,698 (six thousand 
less than Newark, N.J.); Bologna, 122,884 (about the 
same as Louisville, Ky) ; Messina, 120,000 (same as Jersey 
City, N.J.); Catania, 101,000 (not quite up to Providence, 
R. [.); Leghorn, 97,615 (seven thousand more than Al- 
bany, N.Y.); Ferrara, 77,008 (between Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Allegheny City, Pa.) ; Padua, 72,174; Verona, 68,741 ; 
Lucca, 68,116; Allessandria, 62,634 (nearly same as New 
Haven, Conn.); Brescia (60,630, (like Lowell, Mass.) ; 


| Bari, 60,575; Ravenna, 60,306. Find these cities on your 


map of Italy. You will perhaps be surprised to notice 
that the larger part of ‘‘sunny Italy” is directly east of 
New England. Naples is about six miles further north 
than New York City; and Rome, in central Italy, is 


| almost directly east of Boston, Mass. 
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The School Children.—Six Problems for 


| Boys and Girls.—In the new census figures, the 
| numbers reported as of ‘‘ legal school age” in the United 


States and Territories is 15,307,109.—(This age in Cali- 
fornia is from 5 to 17 years old ; in Connecticut, 4 to 16 ; 
in Georgia and Louisiana, 6 to 18; in New Jersey, 5 to 
18; in Rhode Island, 5 to 15; in South Carolina, 6 to 
16; in Texas, 8 to14; in most, if not all the other States, 
it is 5 to 20 or 21). 

1.—Suppose ali these 15,307,109 were to stand ina 
row and join hands, allowing each one to occupy 4 feet 
in the row, how many miles long would the row be? 

2.—If we call the distance from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean 3,500 miles, how many full rows of school 
children would there be across the continent, and what 
part of another row? 

3.—Suppose that each one has a spelling book, cost- 
ing 10 cents; a reading book, costing 30 cents ; a slate, 
costing 20 cents; slate and lead pencils, costing 5 cents ; 
pens, ink, and writing books, costing 30 cents a year ; 
how much would all these cost for the whole? 

4.—If each boy’s coat costs, on the average. $6; his 
pants, $4; bis vest, $2; his shoes, $1.75; his socks, 60 
cents ; his cap, $1.25; his “‘ tippet,” 20 cents ; his skirts, 
$1.20; his under garments, $1.05; his over-coat, $8; 
and suppose the girls’ outfits to cost the same as the 
boys: What would be the tota: cost o1 clothing for all? 

5.—How many 1arms or 100 acres each would this 
clothing buy, at $50 an acre: 





6.—If each of these 15,307,109 children and young peo- 
ple lose, on an average, 15 minutes during the forenoons, 
and 21 minutes during the afternoons, in listlessness, or 
thinking of something else besides study, how many 
years in all will the lost time reckon up. (N.B.—In 
reckoning the lost time, and in estimating the years, 
take an average of 35 school weeks in a year, 5 days ina 
week, and 6 hours a day). 

The Answers ;—-Let all our young friends make out 
their answers to the above 6 questions, and write them 
down, and then see how near they come to the answers 
which will be printed in the next number of the Amert- 
can Agriculturist. You need not send the answers to us, 
unless you wish. If youdo, they can be put on a postal 
card, writing against No. 1 its answer, and so on. 

A Good State for Boys and Girls,—Accord- 
ing to Senator Logan’s speech in the U. S. Senate, 
March 16, California goes ahead of all other States in the 
amount raised by taxation per scholar for public schools, 
viz., $18.66 for every child of school age in the State. 
Massachusetts comes next, with $16.86 per scholar. 
But, come to think of it, California reckons only those 
children of 5 to 17 years old, while Massachusetts 
takes in all between 4 or 5 and 20 or 21. This will make 
quite a difference in the amount for the number actually 
attending school. But, however that may be, California's 
record is a splendid one for a young State. We will not 
give the names of those States which expend only $1.99 
and $2.09 per scholar hoping they'll see Mr. Logan’s 
comparisons and do better. 





AN ODDLY-COLORED EASTER EGG. 
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Peanuts or Ground Peas. - 


It is not probable that Peanut culture can be made 
profitable north of Virginia, though a few may be grown 
as a curiosity almost anywhere. Children who are fond 
of peanuts, will be much interested in seeing them grow, 
and in raising a few for themeelves, even if they do not 
turn out to be of the best kind, and a patch may well 
find a place in the garden. A light sandy soil, especially 
one that has been manured fora previous crop is best, 
and as in field culture, lime or superphosphate are found 
the best fertilizers, these, if at hand, may be used in the 
garden. Make the hills about 3 feet apart each way, and 
plant four or five seeds, shelled, in each hill. Recollect 
that baked peanuts can not be raised in the garden, and 
that it is necessary to get 7aw seed of the last year. 
Cover the seed about 2 inches deep, and when the plants 
are well up, thin out all but twoof the strongest, and let 
them run as they will, keeping clear of weeds. It will 
be interesting to the young people to see how, after the 
parts of the flower fall away, the young pod is actually 
pushed into the ground by the lengthening of the stem. 
Each little pod is thus actually buried by the plant, and 
when fairly under-ground, it grows, and in time reaches 
its fullsize, becoming a regular peanut. Of course the first 
frosts will put an end to their growth, when the vines, with 
their attached nuts, may be lifted with a fork, and al- 
lowed to dry a while in the sun. Afterwards the peanuts 
may be picked oft. If in northern localities most of the 
pods are “‘ pops,” i. ¢., have nothing within them, never 
mind, as they have afforded ap opportunity for watching 
a very curious plant. Those who ask about the peanut 
as a field crop, arereferred to an article in the Report of 
the U. S. Dep’t. ot Agriculture for 1868, where the expe- 
rience of a successful Virginia cultivator is given in fuli. 
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“What Makes the Ground Crack in 
Freezing?” 
—<—>—— 

This is a question sent by “T.D.A.,” Blair Co.,Pa. 
If my young friend should fill a bottle with water, 
and leave it out on a cold night, he would find tie 
water frozen in the morning, and the bottle broken. 
It is one of the most important facts in nature, 
that water, in changing from the liquid to the solid 
state, that is in becoming ice, expands to one ninth 





of its former bulk. 
this is immense, sufficient even to burst strong 
iron vessels. Suppose that instead of a bottle of 
water, as mentioned above, you were to expose a 
lot of glass tubes of the size of straws and filled 
with water. If these tubes, some dozens of them, 
were tied together and placed where the water 
would freeze, there would be a curious mass of 
broken glass and ice. We well know that the 
earth, or “ground,” as “T. D. A.,’’ has it, is very 
far from solid. We can squeeze it up in the hand 
to form a compact mass. The ground is full of 
spaces between its particles, which are usually 
filled with air. If these spaces are filled with water, 
and it freezes, what a pushing there would be! It 
is this freezing of the water in the soil that causes 
the cracks in the first place; after the little films 
and layers of ice in the soil melt, the particles of soil 
that have been pushed aside can not get back to their 
former piace, and cracks are left. The cracking of 
’ the soil in this manner, which we can see, is only a 








The power exerted in doing | 


part of what goes on every winter. Upon the face | 


of even the hardest rocks, there are little cracks and 
crevices into which water can find its way; when 
this water freezes, little bits of the rock are pushed 
off, and are added to the soil. By far the greater 
part of our soil is made up of very small bits of 
rock. When the soil freezes, not only are cracks 
made in it, but the little bits of rock of which it is 
made up, are cracked and broken still smaller ; this 
division among the little rock particles, goes on 
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DAISY ON HER WAY FROM SCHOOL. 


year after year, until what was once the great rock, 


| becomes the finest imaginable powder, to be acted 





| upon by the water in the soil, and help feed the 


plants. So useful is this freezing of the water in 
the soil, that many gardeners, in the ‘fall, throw 
up the earth in ridges, the more thoroughly to ex- 
pose itto the frost. As a gardener once said to 
me: ‘it will make my poor soil as fine as silk.”’ 
Tue Docror. 
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Daisy and the School-House Key. 


There was anew school-house at Osage and a 
new teacher. The house, standing on a side road, 
had windows so high from the floor that no idle 
scholar was tempted to look out at a passing hay- 
cart. Miss Gold, the teacher, was kind and strict, 
small and prim, and though afraid of cows and 
bugs and tramps, she easily controlled the naugh- 
tiest child that ever sulked or stamped, and her 
courage thus lay in the right direction. So when 














on this particular 
Friday, she punished him fearlessly, and after a)- 
lowing him an hour for reflection, sent him home 

That same afternoon, our Daisy, of the picture, 
was going through the fields, when she heard her 
name called, and stopping, Peter popped his head 
up from the bushes, and nodded in a mysterious 
way. Peter told her at once that she could do the 
teacher a good turn, if she would promise never, 
never to tell that she had the hint from him. He 
so evidently meant what he said, that she gave him 
the promise readily, hoping in her good heart that 
he was at last sorry for always being so dreadful a 
boy. Daisy, the sweetest, the truest, and most 
faithful little soul that ever sat behind a desk, 
could not suspect the piece of malice that Peter, 
with a grin of delight, then confided to her. Wait- 
ing until Miss Gold was quite alone and busy at her 
writing-desk, he softly turned the key in the lock, 
and fastened her in the school-room. For over an 
hour, now, she had been locked up, shaking the 
door and calling from the window, but no one had 
passed by, and no one but Peter was near enough 
to hear her. ‘‘ And now she knows how she likes 
it!’’ exclaimed Peter. Daisy’s first act was to let 
Miss Gold know relief was at hand; her next, to 
find some one to get the door open, and by that 
time the news was well spread. Some thought it a 
good joke, but others felt that it was no joke at all 
to have in the village a character daring such law- 
lessness. Miss Gold had quite her own feelings on 
the subject, and when the school assembled Mon- 
day morning, she called each scholar by name, and 
asked if he or she knew anything of the matter. 
All said ‘‘No,” except Daisy, who answered 
*Yes.’? But she would say nothing further than, 
“Tf you please, I can’t tell.”,—‘“‘I am sure,” said 
Miss Gold, ‘‘ we none of us believe Daisy guilty; 
but as she will not tell what she knows, and se 
grave an offence cannot be passed over, she must 
be punished instead of the real offender. I hope,” 


| concluded Miss Gold, “if the real offender is in 
| this room, he or she will feel the shame of letting 
' an innocent person suffer, and will prevent it.” 


But no one responded, and the medal was taken 
from Daisy’s neck, and she was suspénded from 
the school until Miss Gold should consider what 
was best todo further. Noone but Daisy knew 
how hard it was to truthfully keep her promise. 
With downcast countenance, she walked quietly 
out of the silent room, carrying her slate and the 
flowers she had picked that morning, but had not 
given to Miss Gold. She stopped and looked wist- 


| fully, half hoping to see Peter running to call her 


' back. But, though no Peter 








came, his grand- 
mother, lame Mrs. Brown, appeared, hobbling up 
the road. Daisy’s heart was heavy, yet she was 
half relieved by the sight of Mrs. Brown, whom 
she had often heard say, ‘‘no one ever did any- 
thing for me,” that she fell into sympathy with 
the grandmother of so bad a boy as Peter. So she 
ran up, and, holding out her flowers, ‘‘ Mrs. Brown,” 
she said, ‘‘I would like to give these to you.”— 
The lady stared at her, almost bewildered, and 
asked, ‘‘ What do you want ?”—“T would like you 
to take them, because I’m sorry nobody does any- 
thing for you,’”? said Daisy.—‘‘ Well, well,” said 
the old lady, less skho"ply, ‘‘ you’re a queer child,” 
and she took the flowers, with no further thanks. 
But as she was going off, she stopped again to ask 
why Daisy was not in school. When she heard 
why, Mrs. Brown muttered to herself, looked at 
the flowers and at Daisy, and, finally bidding her 
wait, went off to the cottage. When she came 
back, she held a key in her hand, and closing 
Daisy’s fingers over it, said: ‘‘ There, if you want 
to do something for me, take that to your teacher, 
and tell her Mrs. Brown said she found it in Peter's 
trouser’s pocket.” Daisy did so, and the whole 
school rose and shouted with joy. And Peter? 
Why, he said he was very much obliged to his 
grandmother, for he was growing more wretched 
every moment, and must have confessed some 
time.” But the most wonderful thing of all is, 
that, before the end of that term, the three best 
friends in the school were the new teacher, the boy 
that locked her in, and little Daisy, who brought 
back the school-house key. GEORGE ADAMS. 
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THE IODINE TRICK. 
—p>— 

It is astonishing to what peculiar methods people 

will sometimes resort to endeavor to advance their 
own and injure others’ interests. One of the 
latest and most unfair expedients is that of certain 
manufacturers of baking powders, who are en- 
deavoring to prejudice consumers against all other 
preparations than their own by exhibiting from 
house to house a test purporting to show the qual- 
ity of various powders. The facts are, this so- 
called test, which we are told simply consists in 
adding a little iodine to a sample, can in no way 
reveal the true value of a baking powder, and is 
only calculated to deceive and prejudice the minds 
of the ignorant and unwary. Some powders are 
jnjurious, but this can only appear by an analysis, 
The true value of a baking powder consists in the 
amount of leavening gas which is given off when 
heat and moisture are added to the flour, and it is 
only the chemist, with the aid of chemical appli- 
ances, who can determine the volume of gas which 
any powder can evolve. We will venture to say 
that there is not an article prepared for food that 
might not be manipulated by chemical tests to 
prove that something was wrong about it, and 
. when a person goes into a kitchen, or before a 
house-keeper, who is not to be presumed to under- 
stand chemical relations, and performs an ex- 
periment of even the simplest character, it is not 
difficult to impress one that something awful is 
the matter. As to baking powders, we could sug- 
gest a dozen tests that would be as ridiculous in 
giving a fair idea of their relative merits to an un- 
instructed mind as the one here mentioned. The 
truth is, that the best test to make of a baking 
powder is to try it in making bread, and see 
which makes the most and best. To this prac- 
tical test all of the established brands of powders 
have been put, and house-keepers have very gen- 
erally made up their minds which they prefer, 
and the iodine testers will find ultimately that 
households that have for years used a favorite 
brand will not be apt to make a change on the 
test proposed.—American Grocer. 














J. Este y & Co. 
Seaton Vt. 


Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 
with full descriptions of many ele- 


gant and varied styles sent free. i 





The Ow! 





NEEDLES. 


QUALITY GUARANTEED. 


FOR SALE BY 


PROMINENT DEALERS 
IN ALL 
LARGE CITIES. 

















CHILDRENS SHOES WEAR TWICE 
AS LONG with the beautifal 


<A.S.T.C2 








BLACK TIP UPON THEM. 
Shoeman for them. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 tee per annum 
onaverage mon balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000, 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

aqee attention given to orders by Mail 
and legraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other ineitatleds and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Ask your 











FERRACUTE MACHINE CO. Presses, Dies, & other 


FRUIT CAN TOOLS 


Bridgeton, New Jersey. 56 Page Illustrated List Free, 





WATERBURY WATCH. 


E $3.65, by REGISTERED MAIL. 
aR» Me A Circulars with foil particulars free. 
CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey St.. New York. 


a 





COMPLETE MANURES 


For EACH CROP, containing just the necessary 
“AA” amuada FOOD i recnires ph 
monia uper ° ate... 
“Pelican” Bone Fertiliz zer. *» 
Agricultural Chemicals. 
Ground Bone. 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 
Our circular, conte facts interesting to farmers, fur- 
on application. 
H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. Y¥. 


WJOHNS 


ASBESTO 
Liguid Paints 


are strictly pure linseed oil paints of a higher grade than 
have ever before been manufactured for structural pur- 
poses. Theyare sold by U. 8. Standard gallon measure, 
and although they cc-nmand a higher price than any other 
paints, a saving of 25 to $8 per cent of custotnary outlay can 
be effected by their use, in consequence of their wonderful 
covering properties and superior durability. 

The finest and most extensive structures in this country 
are painted with these paints, among others the U. 8. Capi- 
tol at Washington, the Metropolitan Railroad of New York, 
the Oriental Hotel, Mamhattan Beach, as well as thonsands 
of the better classes of dwellings everywhere. 

Our new Pamphlet “ Structural Decoration,” with illus- 
trations of elegant dwellings, and other extensive struc- 
tures decorated with these paints, describing colors and 
trimmings used, with samples of thirty-two newest shades 
for dwellings sent free by mail. 

We also manufacture in seven colors 


Roof, Railroad and Sea-side Paints, 


also adapted for Barns, Fences, and rough wood-work. 
Samples will be sent free by mail. 

t@ Be Sure and get the GENUINE, which are 
manufactured only by 


H. W. JOHNS MFG C0, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 

Sole Manufacturers of H. W. JOHNS’ Genuine Asbestos 
Roofing, Boiler Covering, Mill Boards, Steam Packing, 
Sheathing, Fire-Proof Coatings, Cements, etc. 

@™ Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists free by maii. 
We have already given a favorable report upon these 
paints, and a year’s additional wear confirms the opinion 
formerly expressed. To meet the demand caused by néw 
styles in decoration, the H. W. Johns Co. have brought 
out a variety of “fashionable” shades which will allow 
every style of outside and inside decoration to be done 
with these, that is possible with common paints.—American 

Agriculturist, April, 1881. 











World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WwW 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for use of 
invalids and Cripples— 


Self- and secondary hand propulsion, in- P'S 
doors and out. Come fort, rt, durabilit gna fe . 
ease of movement _ wn 
and Maker of the “ Rol: Chairs A pushed 

about at the Lp a nel ts Tilustrated 

Catalo, pampend ention American i 
SMITH WHEEL CHAIR ‘CONCERN, 162 William 8t., 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


The ay ee as a permanent, 
ractical road-vehic ec, is an ac- 
fact, and the thou- 
ly use are constantly 
increasing in numbers. Lh 
bines speed and endurance that 
no horse can equal, ual, and for plea- 
= or health is far superior to 
other out-door sport. The 
art of riding is easily acquired, 
is recom- 










sion as a m of rene 
health hand srength, as it bri 
into action almost every muscle 
of the body. Send 8c. p for 


oe 
aes POPE nahingte veo 
OPERAG ASP area 


ican i 
tar Send for Illustrate’ Priced Gute 
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New Varieties Potatoes. 


VERMONT BROWSEL DS BES 


ROWN 

AREY HOUSEHOLD. 
PO. . of 1881. 

EXTRA EARLY PEACH BLOW 


DIRONDAC, WHITE STAR, 
AMERICAN MAGNUM BONU! 
QUEEN OF THE "VALLEY 
AMERICAN GIANT. 


For description and price of the above, also the followin 


popels alee arte. ALPHA, yg * fag? known, BEAUT 
RON, Early 0 io, Snowflake, Pride of 
) Ae St. Patrick, white Ee Elephant, Extra 


rly Vermont, Matchless, and other 4 ¢ nl 
ties, send for our "Tilustrated Potato Catalo; logue, 
which contains much useful matter upon their cultare. 
Mailed to all applicants. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
S 34 Barclay St., New York. 


Ot tt ae 
q) ab ml 
4 g 
(Bed Bees 
\ Harr Lone, & ImproveD LONG ORANGE 
Carrot, Doura, Cow Peas. 
CHOICE OATS, SPRING WHEAT. 


SwEET CoRN FoR Fopper, Etc., Etc. 


OUR CATALOGUE, with description of above, with 
fall ins sf CHOICE VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
EEDS mailed on receipt of pap for postage. 
Send for Special Circulars of 


Agricultural Implements of every kind. 


Fertilizers of the best guaranteed quality in stock. 
R.H. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 












John Saul’s Catalogue of New, 
Rare and Beautiful Plants 
for 1882. 


Will be ready in Februar 24 Lt Be ~_ plate. It is_full 
in really good and beauti ful New Dracenas, New 
Crotons, New Roses, New ‘Pelargonium &c., with a rich 
collection of Fine fr and other Plants, well grown and 
at low prices; — to all my customers, to ‘others 10 cts., or 


a copy 
Catalogues of B of Roses Seeds, Fruit trees, Orchids, &c., free. 
OHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 





BELLE POTATO prsosr ef oie 
rrel 0: ui 


ted eee $6 eb ua , nd : wil 
in great deman per gar ay you to plan oe. 
ISAAC “s Ne GHAS 


‘ Le ee en ‘Co., Pa. 


DS | 


FARME | ae ayers a totes ace house. 













Po ROENERS m bo ond bad our 
te ay WE ARE THE 
Macther fretekse pois | | WESTERN 
Everything f the 
det, Greenhou mouse or Nursery. 
We WARRANT snaiiinses presented. 


IMPLEMENTS 
HIRAM  SIBLEY & CO. 


SEEDS AND IMPLEMENTS, 
Fully illustrated Catalogu: t free. 
CHICAGO, iLL. Wholesale and Retail. cail. ROCHESTER, N. JS 





WANT a few more reliable, capable Men, to sell oe. 
Shrubs, Grape Vines, Roses. No experience necessary 
Salary & expenses paid. J. F. Le Clare Rochester, N. 








NEW (7 ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FRU &” SHRUBS, ROSES. 1882. 


Besides the largest and most gs general 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Roses, etc., 
in the U.S., ve offer many Choice Novelties. 
New Abrid a Catalogue mailed free to all who 
apply. ELLWANCER & BARRY, 
‘Means Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 














FISK'S RSTOMATIC 
SEED « FUNTER t 






PLANTS WITH THE PRECISION OF A HOE 
All the bey rson can walk over in a day. 

THE BASIES HANDLE anp THE FASTEST HAND 

TER IN USE. 


Every Planter fully warranted and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Inducements on | Samnies this season. Send for circular. 
WA ACE FISK, South Byron, N.Y. 


Gen 
Vanderbilt Brothers, No. 28 Fulton St., Ae for N. Y. City. 
Hamlin Johnson, Providence, R.I. , Agent for New ———. 





GARDENING 
FOR PROFIT. 
PRACTICAL 
FLORICULTURE 


GARDENING 
FOR PLEASURE. 


If you bee of } 
w Vegetables for 

si Sale, read 

If you wish to be- 

come a Commercial 
Florist, read 

If you wish to Gar- 

den for Amusement 

or for Home Use 
only, read 


All by PETER HENDERSON, 
Price $1.50 each, postpaid by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue of 


For 1882, sent free on application. 


PETERHENDERSON&CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








KISSENA NURSERIES 


TREES and SHRUBS, OLD, NEW, RARE, and HARDY. 


Parsons & Sons Co, timites. 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 





Descriptive Catalogue, Free. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL — 















TO EVERY 


Lagat» SEED STORE wiwscooe 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


has been substantiated beyond ali question, 
They are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 
= 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 

cultivation. Ask your = gna for pv» ohn original sealed 


5 ackages, or dro ropa usa sepostal card for prices and Catal 


AVID LANORE 





H & SONS, 2! and 235. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 








Thirty-six varieties of Cabbage; 26 of Corn; 28 of 
Cucumber; 41 of Melon; 33 of Peas; 28 of Beans; 17 
of Squash; 230f Beet, and 40 of Tomato, with other 
varieties in proportion, a large portion of all which were 
grown on my five seed farms, will be foundin my Vege 
etable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 1882, 
Sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of last season 
need not write for it. All seed sold from my establishment 
warranted to be both fresh and true to name; 80 far | 
that should it prove otherwise, I will refill the order 
gratis. The original introducer of Early Ohio and 
Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead Early Corn, the 
Habbard Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, Phin- 
ney’s Melon, and a score of other new vegetables. I in- 


vite the patronage of the public. NEW VEGETABLES 
A SPECIALTY. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 








We _ ANTED Garden, Field, and — 
SEEDS, and ‘Everything 
for the Farm and Garden. ustrated Cata 
logue sentfree. JOH HNSON fd STORES, | 
No. 1114 Market Street. Philadelohia. 








L_ J.C-VAUGHAN 








THE PEACH TREE! 
mle pee A successful in 


page pamphlet de- | 
A ph ive of treatment 
ew England and localities 
eo vellows by mai old only by the 
th e LRT i1 50c. Sold only b - 
CHER, Nurseryman, Ayer, Mass 





Prevents sive Pre and Peach Borers. Destroys Bark Lice, etc. 


THE BOARDMAN TREE PAINT, 


ice Circular, ROBERT C: VES, 185 & 187 
New York City, and all other N. Y. Seed Houses. 


| 
: 
| 





BUIST’S PRIZE-MEDAL 
Onion Seeds, 


Large Red Wethersfield 
Yellow Strasburg } Mailed FREE 
1 Ib. for $4.50, or 5 Ibs. for $21.25. 


— ROBERT BUIST, Jr., 
SEED GROWER, PHILADELPHIA. 


PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER'S 





SUNRISE. 


$100 PREMIUM 


for the largest and earliest yields. Send for Descrip- 
tive Circulars. Illustrated Seed Catalogues free. 


PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, 
80 State St., Albany, N. Y. 








BELLE POTATO. bby oy ~ ee gy all ¥ 7 


barrel. Address JOSIAH HAWKINS, Southport, Conk. 


HARDY PLANTS AND BULBS. 


All the 
Best Varieties of Hardy Perennial 
PLANTS, SHRUBS CLIMBERS, FERNS, 
ULBS. ETC., 


together with full directions for planting and propagating 
NEW SCARLET CLEMATIS, 
NEW LILIES, GLADIOLUS, 
NEW TRITOMAS, ETC. 
Descriptive catalogue of 80 pages sent for 10 cents. Price 
List ares toall. Published first of Marc’ 
A fine colored plate of the new Scarlet Chempatie will be 
sent to all-p jasers of one dozen of st ee 
Lock Drawer E. “WOOLSON: & = assaic, N. J. 
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MARBLEHEAD EARLY SWEET CORN. 
This weet Corn I warrant to be at least a week : 
ne Teen, Early Mignesote, Crosb; ber Narragansett, and “e a SELECTED GREATER 
dec idedly earlier than Do} u hh ly Boynton or Tom =. _ TY MA AMMOTH CORN wit 
Thumb It is of size of itlaneso ta, and very sweet. Many —_. —= 7 vortety of ¥ 
ee have written me hat ft gave them comaiete con- . Pe weet = rag a gam deo A287 to 0 
trol of t the ear carly Lg bee pt Ag at Spectreal ty sa Sorte nigh Poright yellow grains. ay grow 12 a5 14 feet 
” ou: 
poy By per package it 15 sensor quar 7 0 ce. ) per peck by ex- ; “ To ices vovuer* ie of four unevaled sod at the flignine pre 
press, $8. Seos ins J-N- GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. — os: peck. $1.00; bushel, $9.00; two bushels, $5.50; a 
Z H0.00—new a b We ie ot 
LAST CALL. = ae “GOLDEN DENT, deere cory, 
. Be rotergtans Hogan fs af a 
or corn-lan juen: 3 
sn fs. Large Red Globe Onton Sao: Borg Mars ctereesenl a0 Sat, Borage ema Wot te ee aera 
9 DCT 1Ds....06 . white fie » pec jushel, 
100 Ibe. Large Red Wethersfield Onion Beed, per Ib..... 8.50 r peck, $3.00 per bushel. "White Russian 8 ring | Wheat, 0 hope yo Sestes for bushels, $10.00. White 
All extra choice seed and warranted new crop. ‘if by ata, $1.50 pee bushel. was ite Reigian © Oale $ 8. 8 of any of the shone, ora <a each of three va- 
mail, add 16 cents per Jb. for postage. rieties mailed for $1.00. by P. O. order, registered letter, or a draft. Weare uarters for Field Seeds, 
This is as pure an article for Onion Seed as can be found full descriptions of Shieh wil ill ‘be found in our Farm Annual for 1882, mailed vy on app’ Fann, 
ica, and closes out an immense stock for 1882. use 
nyamarion ag ope man. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 219 ana 221 Ghareh St, Philadelphia. 


HAWLEY, Seeds 
492 and 498 Ain Bee Hartford, Ct. 








METROPOLITAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. 


Farm implements 
and Fertilizers. 


stand Pk B Lobod 


Offers a large stock of some i at em pn ian al ga 
of the gtan ard varieties of THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
Fruits at very | BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 
pe oe rates. A large 
and fine stock of the Bid- 
well Strawberry, still 
on ay set for catalogue. Address, 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


The only establishment maki a 
BUSINESS of ROSES. So* RC 


MAKES ‘ i 
MAKESTOALL fo re aud Extra. more ROBE es AY, in Premi= 
Country Homes wonder- lishments grow. th Pot Plan’ Suita yp imme- 
fully liberal offers of disse Cones Gaiesncha ely. ‘ghoige.s post-office. 

PALE A..<: 4-3 Fruit Fiants. 5s lendid varieties, 5 YOUN S a eT 9 all all labeled, for 3 


large and fine st Tek 75 for 















Complete’ ~— ree 
Metropolitan . n Wertiltze 


Sold at Towest trade I Eee Tbe the ton 








oor en 9 fo 
GRAPE VINEs. Send $75 as to 13. One N a complete or car; Send for 
stamp forcatalogue. E.P en ae Also Gute Vines. ‘se x. Trea acon m ha a rade TES NARD het a free toall. ay B. GRIFFING. 
Rose Growers, t teve, Bnsecer 00., Pa. No. 70 Cortlandt Street, 








New York City. 


1838/1882 POMONA NURSERY ! 


ancheste arp- e 
less Strawberries. “Cuthbert, alll nt | B berries ar other small Fruits Asparagus oct a oe, 9 g A LT: ‘ FERRIS’ 









jpand Gregg Raspberries. Blackberries, | at reasonable rates. Descriptt ive Circular and price list ee AMOND A.” 


















Grapes and Currants. Fruits and Flowers, mailed free to all whe a Addres: 
Trees and Plants, rm Cataloques Sree. eee ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. cultural, CHEAPEST and 
wmM. — p 0.,N.J | a EE. Lo el — for land, is having large 
Cw arry P. O.,N.J. 
SWE DISH SEEDS. EDWIN ‘FERRIS & CO., 
The attention of farmers is called to the advantages to | Wholesale Salt & Fish Dealers, 188&185 Washington St., N.Y 
be derived from the use of seeds from the North of Europe. 
Bae apener ly neem get ae tented } 
at crops from northern seeds, w sand anted in amore ’ 
southern clime, ripen sooner than cro: rom — seeds ; 
ROS A Sand P ANSI ES Ps northern a gene in we ght -— size ; Foe ‘ SETH CHAPMAN S SON & CO., 
catalogu at plants sprung from northern seeds are larger, strong- 
ture, des corte a the new 7y varieties, 0 ere Fan ants at er, possess more vitality and are better able fo resist un- DEALERS IN 
Sana avorable weather than those raised from southern seeds 
and is free to all. G. S.WALES NewYork. Persons desirous of testing the qualities of northern 





x 
— ey, ry peg oats, —— 8, capbeges, clover ° 
and timothy grass, can-obtain samples by a ssing 
STRAWBERRY HULLER, .2y mall. 10 cts. C. A. HAGENDAHL, Grebro, Sweden. er vian Uj ano 
A. 8. BUNKER, Lawrence, Mass. 2S 2 eT OT ae TERY TET AP 


ee ae Tlowing opsctec at: Gacth peetpesa to any 
wo 0 e€ D; ecies 0: 

address. Cereus Lecontel, C. Engel manni, Echin no cereus, EXCLUSIVELY. 
a Echinocactus Johnson}, E. Whipplel, eS Wisli- 
zen amalaria chlorantha, M. phellosperma, M. ara, 

and Opuntia rutila, or one of the fine new species Ke ino- 

cactus xeranthemoldes, tl sent for §4 Sp pelt _ a. All 170 F RON T STREET 
he above species of Cacti sent for ecial rates on large - 

quantities. sf T. BIL LER, Pahreah, Utah. NEW YORK. 


Rumson Nurseries. § | SHELILIME tai fikres Gua: 


Catalogue with New descriptive and instructive Catalogue of HOS. H. BOCK, Crisfeld, Maryland. 
NEW STRAWBERRIES -::3 572 descri Fruit and Ornamental Trees, etc., now 
pe ready. Will be sent Free to all applicants ‘ind to 
those who have been purchasers within the last 


MANCHES 9 - aren other rasetios of chica three years. 
L Roses, etc., sent tye. on on .cppl Large Stock of Peach and Apple Trees. 


BIDWELL, 
SENECA < VEEN, | cation to ii. 8. B. B. HANCE, Agent, Red Bank, N. J. 


iccessor to Farley = + ro ane 
a Lake Nurseries, 


JERSEY QUEEN. ion Springs, NY. 


Best Market Pear. 








Ml. SEND FOR JOSEPH, vrver alee ii | 

















HIRAM SIBLEY& C0. | ANU RES 


9 Bushels of them and other Will mail FREE their Cata- 
§ uits and Berries, grown logue for 1882, containin: 4 
and’ marketed fresh in Season full desert tive Price - Lis 





« New Catalogue contains lists HY 
of best sorts at lowest rates. Sent free. Flower, Field and Garden i) CAPITAL OF COMPANY: 


sy = eee N. J. | = E D $600,000. 
| i PRODUCT : 
GRAPE VINES. |' 1876 ---- 1,000 Tons 














1 000. of ¢ Concord, 1 year, $15 to S20 —* Geese, Guacant, 
’ an mmo es, adiolus, o—~ “6 
- 00 Pyesr, $35 to $40. ~All Lilies, Roses, Plants, Garden |, 1881 - 21,850 
other varieties cheap. rey kinds fruit plants ahd trees. Implements. Beautifully illus- H 
DR. H. SCHREDER, Bloomington, Ill. trated. Over 100 pages. Address duran dteeenin 
cin onde taibitiice at Penianee nek cee ROCH ESTER,N.Y. & CHICAGO, ILL || satisfaction, or else there could not have 
SE N list of Ve sable “a a $8. RUPERT 179-183 East Main St. 200-206 Randolph St been so large an increase in so shorta 
Canton, | time. They not only analyze well, but 
they give good results in the field, which 
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fe 
A Yea USL anne 
Trial Package tor 


NOVELTIES ! J | merits, and not upon what this or that 


|, man says of it. 


LA NI 5 i} are more important. We also make ita 
DRETH RETHS |; point never to misrepresent other manu- 
facturers to increase our own reputation. 

| Each Feriilizer must stand on its own 





Hl 
¥ ” SAFE ARRIVAL ARRIVAL i} PAN.PHLET 1882, 
CUARANTEED, i Mailed Free. 
Potato (Garfield) 1b. 25c., “el (Landreth’s Earliest) 3 oz. 35c., Lettuce (Landreth’s Forcing) 
; 1oz. 15c., Lettuce (Bloomsdale Summer) 1 0z. 15 w Lames (Heat Resisting) 1 0z.15c., Melon (Boss) 
‘ 2 0Z. 20c., Onion (Bloomadaie Pearl) %0z. 20c., Radish (Earliest White Forcing) 1 £m} — c~- SD 


Radish (Early Scarlet Erfurt) 1 0z. 15c., Oats cacan Mountain) 1 eb meng ore 
FOR S$ CASH we will forward the above list of Novelties, pos oes postage 
stamps, and address D. LANDRETH & SONS, PPhiladelphin, Pa. 





















} of. R. station east of Missouri River 


SPST aati = 
peace ae ge a ae aes ene eee 


se 


218 
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THORBURN & TITUS, 


158 Chambers Street, New York. 
VEGETABLE, FARM & FLOWER SEEDS 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


ewCatal _ the PlanetJr.Farm 
—_ -_ aston or cultivates thesoil. Itisa beau 


toexamine closely our 
appear x pay tonnes Cultivator and Coverer: and every 61 on e who has even a small v = 


Tools = study out our Combined 
«arden 


— a i 
arte! Im omnes isfreeto oll, and we guarantee it tointerest orery 





to learn what the FireflyGarden Plow will save them. 8. L 


= 
, full of illustrations. We want 


otive work 4 16 
rd armers who value Labor-Saving 


ne Garden T 
L. ALLEN & CO., 127 and 129 Catharine St., Ph 











EXCELSIOR 


LAWN MOWERS. 


HAND MOWERS, Side Wheel and Roller, 10 to 20 Inch Cut, 
HORSE MOWERS, 25 to 40 Inch Cut. 


Mowers are guaranteed to be the best in the 


Markee Send for Circular and Price List, 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG CO., 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
—OR— 
ROBERT C. REEVES, 


185 & 187 Water St., New York City. 
SEEDS and 


DEALER IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
ERTILIZERS. 


Sold in New York City and to Country Trade by 






H. B. CRIFFINC, 70 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





The nth 


————_~< 
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sizes = | 
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STEEL WIRE FENCE. 


Is the only general purpose wire fence in use. Beinga 
strong net-work without barbs, it will turn dogs. pigs, oul- 
oe 


try,as well as the most vicious stock, without denger 
fence or stock. It is just 


or cemeteries. As it is covered with rus rust-proof paint it wi 


last a lifetime. It is superior to boards in every respect, 
re. We ask for ita fair vial 4 


and far better than barbed wire. 
knowing it will wear itself into favor. The Se 
made of wrought irup pipe and steel wire, 





. 

c 

We theo make t 
jo 





ealers, or for price list and particulars addres 
SEDGWICK BROS., Richmond, Ind. 


CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 











$40. 


Will deliver one at any 


free. Send stamp for illustrations, 
Agents wanted. 


N.W. SLEIGH CO., Sass 
Warranted. Milwaukee, bag 


CREATEST POROULTURAL INVENTION 
. of THE ACE!. 










XT 
ER \ , 
bined, saves 90 p ye 


cent. of the labor, perl if 
doubles the value of the _, 
one load spread in Spon the time, 

benefitting the crop as much as two loads pitched out 
hand. — ag as } Mower and 
eaper. Marl, Ashes, Lime, Cotton 

, ete., broadcast or in mantis For “ithustrated cata- 
logue and full particulars, address the manufacturera 
KEMP & BURPEE MFG CO., Syracuse, N.Y 
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the fence for farmers, gardeners, 
stock-raisers, and railroads; very desirable for lawns, o.aeete, 
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NOYES’ HAYING TOOLS, 
FOR STACKING OUT IN FIELDS OR MOWING 
AWAY IN BARNS. 


Save Labor and 
money. 

Aresimple, durable 
and cost but little. 


No trouble in get- 
ting over high beams 
or to the end of deep 
bays. 
Hundreds are now é 
n use, 

















Anti-friction Hay Carrier. Grapple Fork. 
Wood Pulleys, Floor Hooks, etc. 
Send for circular “‘A’’ and designs for tracking barns to 
U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP Co., 
Batavia, Kane Co., Illinois. 





W.B. BARRY, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CIRCULAR SAWS. 


Iuse none but best refined cast 
stee], selected. . All saws sub- 
ected toa — examination 
fore shinmen 
Atrial of our Fesots wil satisf 
the purchaser of their —— 
lence. Send for catalogu:. 
es tant promptly and ca° eo 
exec 
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AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 
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" PHILADELPHI 





Lawn MowER 


TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs, 


THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER, 


GRAHAM, 


EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manafacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








or 

machine warranted. rees, 

LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WA LTON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We are general agents, and sell the above at 

manufacturer’s prices, at Rochester, N. Y., er 

Chicago, Ill. Send for Catalogue and prices. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower. 


| all 
others pro- 
nounced the best, 
lightest, runs more 
easily, — Bay a 


struction,is of hand- 
some appearance. 
Penn. State Agri- 


cultural Society says: ‘‘ It will, we beli e 

ar te ny uh ove wear longer, do 

One of the 

any other Mower.’ 

sinall Lawns and Plots is unequalled. 
oe a0 ae a 


with less labor than other M 
ullarities is t that it will cut higher race that 
The Quak 24 City 10-inch wer for 
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HIRAM SIBLEY & CdO., 
Rockester, N. Y. 





Carpenter Saws 


o ap arp you can file Better th with our New 
ackine so that it will cut Better than Ever 
Mase will all remain of OY aged. size and shape. Sent free 
on Receipt of $2.5 any y ad of the United States. 
fi justrated< Circulars AY 
E. ROTH & BRO. New Oxferd, Pa. 
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remain stationary while saw Senle aeliaa ing with 
under side of a. This method admits of cutting with 
the grain, saving 25 per cent. in § OWER. Its 
convenience and portability save 50 or cent. in 
pate Send for fun descr aoe circular, Agents 
wante wer where. 

od (vere OE PIRDSALL CO., Auburn, N. Y. 





DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent Free. 


* BR) PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 


Kennet Square, Chester Co., Pa. 








Ross Giant & Little Giant Cutters, 






FOr eNsitace =~ : Large Stock Raisers. 


Of Immense Size, Weight, Senge, h, and Capacity 
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(Write for Price List, Form 11; mention this publication.) 
An Age in Advance of All Other Inventions. 


UTOMATIC 


2 “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 


Embodies Entirely New Frinciples and Methods of 
sewing mechanism. 
Runs with one-third the Power of the lightest running 
machine of other makes. 
By means of our Automatic Device, Numerical Stitch In- 
dicator, etc., makes from a single spool a seam stronger 
and more beautiful than by any combination of two 


reads. 
Ladies careful of, Health and appreciating the 
Best will now have no other. 
Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 


Write for our NEw ILLUSTRATED Price List, Form 11, | 





i 


just issued, and full of interest to all owning or using a | 


sewing machine. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broapway, N. Y. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
KER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY, 


‘The most delightful, instructive and pro- 
fitable of the arts, for ladies or gentlemen, 
is easily mastered by use of the complete 
Dry Piate Outfit, and full instructions fur- 
nisbe d with 


WALKER’S POCKET CAMERAS. 
Accurate, compact, weighing but two 
pounds, invaluable for tourists. An Es- 
say on Modern Photography, beautifully 
illustrated, with sample photograph pro- 
duced by this instrument in the hands of 
amateurs, 4 on Fg t 7 _ Cents. - 
Circulars Free, m. H, Walker & 

Box @ 200. Rochester, N'Y. 
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ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THE 


LANCASTE 
we WATCH 


Sixteen (16) Crades. 
All Quick-Train Railroad Watches. 


Lancaster, 
Penna. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. | 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength | 








' and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary | 
‘ kinds,and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude | 


| of low test, short weight, alum or phosphate powders. 








Royal Bakine PowDER Co., 


Sold only in cans. 
” 106 Wall St., New York. 






HE ONLY Perrect. =) 
pa ee 
























30 Umon Square N'Y chisngo ini 
uo SAUARE NV. BRED Li, 


Solid Silver Thimbles. 


Warrented of Coin Silver. 
Any size sent free by mail for 40 cents 
/in stamps. 3 initials on 10 cents extra. 


T, W. KENNEDY 
P. 0. Box 850, New York. 











Quick Mails:Fast Express. 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


DRESS GOODs, 
LADIES’ SUITS, 
WHITE GOODS, 
INFANT WEAR, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS. 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


ing §n person. 


BOOKS, GLOVES 
PRINTS, CLOAKS 
LINENS, SHAWLS || 
LININGS, RIBBONS | 
CORSETS, FRINGES | 
HOSIERY, BUTTONS | 
PARASOLS, B Y a E : sy E R CARPETS | 
BLANKETS, —FROM— COTTONS | 
WOOLLaNs, FLANNELS | 
IAMBURGS, JORDAN MARSH & C0 MILLINERY | 
ae GOODS, 9 a, UMBRELLAS | 
NDERWEAR, BLACK SILKS 
UPHOLSTERY, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., LADIES’ TIES 


despatch. 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buy- 


Descriptive Catalogue, 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION, 


SAMPLES promptly forwarded. 
executed with the most scrupulous care and 


Send for our 





FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 

SMALL WARES 
LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 
GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


ORDERS 





JORDAN, MARSH & CoO. , Washington and Avon Streets. 


LTURIST. 











containing a@ great variety of Items, including many 
good Ifints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
| type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 

Back numbers of the *“‘ American Agri- 
culturist,”? containing desired articles, or 
those referred to in the * Basket” or 
elsewhere, can usually be sent post-paid 
for 15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members ; 
or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 5 subscribers and $6, may after- 
wards send 5 names more and $4, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for any of the other club rates. 





The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agri- 
culiurist are reproduced in a German Edition. It is 
the chief and best German Journal of its kind issued 
in this tountry. Our friends can do good service by 
calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
| own language. Those who employ Germans will find 
that Edition a most useful and acceptable present. 





Bound Copies of Volume 40 (1881) are 
now ready. They are neatly bound in our uniform 
style, cloth, with gilt backs. Price at the office, $2. If 
sent by mail $2.30. We can usually supply, at. the-same 
rate, any of the 25 previous volumes, or from volume 16 
to 40 inclusive. Any fen or more volumes, in: one lot, 
will be supplied at the office for $1.75 each; or be for- 
warded by mail or express, carriage prepaid, for $2 each. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Europe, etc.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision ,of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist 
(either English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7 shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd .Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates (postage included), see page 230, and 
reckon the shilling sterling at 24 cents. 








Read the Advertising Columns,.— 
Letters are daily received by the Editors, asking where 
pigs, fowls, seeds, fertilizers, machinery, etc., can be 
procured. We consider all the information of this kind 
that is given in the advertising pages sufficient, if those 
' needing anything will only look there; we can not find 
room to repeat what is already plainly told elsewhere. 
Every page of the American Agriculturist, including the 
covers, is interesting reading, and should all be carefully 
examined every month. In addition to looking after what 
one may want, the reading of what others have to say, in 
| offering their wares, etc., starts up some new idea in the 
mind of the reader.—When writing to any advertiser, al- 
ways tell him in what paper his advertisement was seen. 

. = 





Wise too Late.—A correspondent in a New Eng- 
land State listened to the representations of a tree ped- 
dler as to an apple which would come into bearing sooner, 
sell better and keep longer than the Baldwin, and ordered 
quite alot of the trees. He has since heard that the 
variety is inferior to the Baldwin, and writes to ask us 
about countermanding the order. If an order has been 
unconditionally given, it would seem that our friend is 
obliged to take the trees, unless he can show that he was 
induced to order them by false representations. How 
he can prove this, when the variety is not recorded in 
the pomological works, we are unable to see. The in- 
| quiriesas to the apple should have been made before giv- 
| ing the order. We have often stated that new and 
| especially desirable fruits are not introduced by tree 
| peddlers. Those who order fruits upon the representa- 

tions Of these, repent doing so sooner or later. 
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EVERY FAMILY IN AMERICA 


WOULD BE DELIGHTED WITH A COPY 


OF THE 


“Gallery of Famous Paintings.” 


A magnificent Volume, 14 by 20 inches, splen- 
didly bound in extra cloth, ornamented in gold 
and black ; weight over six pounds. 





It contains *2O charming Engravings, on very heavy sheets, beautifully 
These large 
pictures, on separate unbound sheets, are sold at from $1 to $2 each. The bound 
Volume containing the 20, is sold for $10.—(No person having it would part 


with it for twice $10, if another could not be had.—In no other way could even 


colored, which friends and visitors will never tire of examining. 


$20 do more to ornament a Parlor Table.) 
The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have arranged for a very fine, 
SPECIAL EDITION, expressly for their Readers, on such terms as will place it 


within reach of almost every Family, as follows : 


Any subscriber sending $5.80, will be entitled to receive the American 
Agriculturist for one year, and, in addition, a copy of the Gallery.* 
(This will make the Gallery of Paintings practically cost only $4.30, instead 


of the regular price of $10, which it is richly worth. ) 


A FREE COPY. 


Any person sending seven subscriptions to the American Agriculturist, at the 
regular price ($1.50 a year), will be PRESENTED with a copy of the GALLERY.* 


tay~ All the above applies only to subscriptions received after March 20, 1882, and until further notice. 





*t38~ The Gallery of Paintings will be delivered at the Office; OR will be forwarded by 
express, the carriage to be paid by recipient; OR, for very distant points, will be care- 
fully packed and sent by mail, on receipt of 70 Cents extra for postage. 





To make Grafting Wax.—We have answered 
a number by mail, but so many inquiries continue 
to come, that we repeat the recipe given in former years, 
Rosin, Bees Wax, and Tallow, are the essentials. Some 
use equal parts by weight of these; others prefer, as warm 
weather approaches, more Rosin and less Tallow. A 
good recipe is Rosin 2 Ibs., Bees Wax one Ib. and a quar- 
ter, Tallow 12 ounces. These should be melted well to- 
gether overa gentle fire, and stirred as the mixture cools. 
It is most conveniently used upon strips of cloth. Any 
old calico or muslin that will tear readily, may be torn 
into strips 2 inches wide, made into balls and soaked in | worked toa sharp edge. The more the skin is worked 
the melted wax, untit thoroughly saturated. We prefer | and scraped as it dries, the more pliable it will be. Other 
to roll the cloth upon a short stick, to afford a handle. skins can be similarly tanned and keep the fur on. 
If paper is to be used, the warm Wax is spread with a 
brush upon one side of this Manilla paper. Some graft- 
ers prefer a wax made with raw Linseed-oil in place of 
the tallow, using a pint of oil instead of a pound of tallow. 


take 4 ounces of Salt, 4 ounces of Alum, and half an 
ounce of Borax; dissolve these in one quart of hot wa- 
ter, and when cool enough for the hand to bear, stir in 
sufficient rye meal to make a thick paste. This paste is 
to be spread thoroughly over every part of the flesh side 
| of the skin, which is then to be folded together length- 
| wise, wool-side out, and left for two weeks in an airy 
| place. Then remove the paste, wash and dry the skin. 
| When nearly dry, it must be worked and pulled, and 
scraped with a blunt knife made for the purpose, shaped 
| like a chopping knife, or with a piece of hard-wood 
| 





Worms in Beet Leaves,.—‘'H. B. §.,”’ Clinton, 

N. Y., finds that his beet leaves of late contain small 
white worms, varying from 1/,, to ¢ inch in length, which 

| at first can only be discovered by holding the leaf up to 
the light, but later they cause the leaves to wither. He 
finds them not only in the common beet leaves, but also 
in those of Swiss Chard, and asks if it is an old pest, or 
anew comer. We judge from the description, that this 





Curing Sheepand Other Skins, with the 
Wool or Fur on, —“H. G.S.,” Simcoe, Ont., thinks 
that many farmers would tan sheep and other skins, 
with the hair or wool on, if they were told how. They 
are very convenient for sleighs, wagons, house rugs, and 
many other purposes. We give the following from a re- 
liable source, remarking that it is essentially the same {| sect (Anthomyia bete. Curtis), is own brother to the 
that we have found in use by the trappers and hunters | Onion Fly. which is often so destructive to young onions. 
in the “wilderness.” All fatty and fleshy matter should | It isa two-winged insect. not so largeas the common 
first be removed from the skin, and with sheep skins the | House-fly, which lays its eggs in patches on the under- 
wool should be washed clean with soft-soap and water, | side of the leaves. The maggots, as soon as hatched, 
and the suds be thoroughly rinsed out. For each skin ‘ enter the leaf and rapidly devour the softer portions. 


years proved troublesome in England. The perfect in- 


must be the Beet Fly of Europe, which has within afew | 





ars 
In about a month they enter the ground, and in 10 days 
a second brood comes out to continue the mischief, 
This last brood passes the winterin the pupa state in 
the ground, according to English authorities, One 
writer suggests superphosphate as the best remedy, but 
this can have no other effect than to stimulate the growth 
of the plant, and enable it to endure the attacks, We 
are not sure that the insect has been observed in this 
country heretofore. 
Shading a Conservatory or Green-house, 
—‘E. H. A,,” has a conservatory connected with his 


| house, and does not wish to whitewash the glass for the 





| 
| 





purpose of shading the plants. Thena screen of some 
kind must be used. One may be made of light slats of 
wood, an inch wide, fastened together by cords so far 
apart as the width of the slats. This may be in sections 
of ten feet wide, and made to roll up in dull weather. 
An awning of some loosely woven fabric, may be used, 
also contrived to roll up when not needed. Shades of 
these kinds should be upon the outside, and so arranged 
that they may be fastened down in heavy winds. 





Ignorance and Crime.—An official report from 
63 rural ‘‘ Departments” of France, states that of 3,354 
criminals arrested, only 512 could read and write well; 
1,480 could neither read nor write at all, and 1,362 could 
only do so imperfectly. In New York City there ig 1 
crime to every 3 persons among the illiterate, and only 
i crime to every 27 among those who can read and write, 
The figures for the State show a far greater difference in 
favor of education. In Massachusetts 1 in 20 of the 
ignorant commit crime, and only 1 in 126 of those who 
cap read and write. 





Spotted **Clover®? Leaves. —‘“C. R. B.,” 
Portsmouth, Va., sends leaves from a patch of White 
Clover, with a blackish spot on each leaflet. These 
leaves probably do not belong to the clover at all, but to 
a nearly related plant, the ‘‘ Spotted Medick,” or ‘* Non- 
such’ (Medicago lupulina), which is very common. It 
will be found to have yellow flowers, instead of the 
white ones of the clover. It does no harm. 


MONEY MADE 
RAPIDLY. 


A fine opportunity for LADIES, 





for TEACHERS (Male and Female), 
for Students ; for Young People; for 
Canvassers Everywhere, 


The Publishers desire an Agent or Can- 
vasser in every town in the country (where 
one is not already at work), to introduce the 
Gallery of Paintings, and the American 
Agriculturist, Every family called upon 
will want a copy as soon as they examine it. 
It speaks for itself, requiring no gift of 
speech on the part of the Canvasser. 

Any active Lady or Gentleman, young 


or old, should readily make $10 a day. 


Terms made known on application ; but 
any one can go right to profitable work, and 
save time by sending at once $5 for an Outfit, 
which includes the Gallery of Paintings. 
Send statement as to good character of the 


Applicant from the Postmaster or other 


prominent person. 
This is an opportunity 


OO nat is seldom offered. 
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FOUR HUNDRED 


and 


FORTY-THREE 


GENERAL 


PREMIUMS | 


Offered to Our Subscribers, 


We again call the attention of all our 
Readers to the 


ILLUSTRATED PREMIUM LIST. 


Containing Thirty-two Pages, with a large 
number of Engravings, describing 443 Fine 
Premiums, offered to our subscribers.—This 
List was made up in October last and the 
offer holds good | 


To the End of June. 

(Every one who has not received a copy, 
or who has lost or mislaid the copy received, 
is invited to send his address for one, by 
Postal Card or otherwise.—Also the address 
of any friend who will be interested in re- 
ceiving acopy. (A copy will be mailed 
post-paid to all desiring one. 
ANNE ED 


° 


Catalogues Received. 





- ~~ - 

According to custom this will be our last general list 
of spring catalogues, though we may notice some of 
special interest. The autumn catalogues will be acknowl- 
edged in September and later, and those desiring recog- 
nition in the list should send their catalogues as soon 
as ready. The tendeucy to combine two distinct branches 
of business—as seeds and greenhouse plants—is so gen- 
eral, that as a rule we can only spare space to notice 
catalogues under what appears to be the leading busi- 
ness. We make these notices of catalogues, not so 
much for the benefit of those who issue them, as for 
the general information of our readers who so frequent- 
ly write to ask where they can get this or that. Jn send- 
ing to any of these parties for their catalogues, our read- 
ersmay confer a double favor by referring to their an- 
nouncement in this journal. 

SEEDSMEN. 

C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt.—A catalogue which, besid.s 
seeds, is so full of flowering and small fruit plants, that we 
are doubtful where to place it. 

A. Buscu, Zewitz, Pomerania.—A eee peete catalogue 
offering 200 varieties including the later American sorts. 

SAMUEL N. Cox,St. Joseph, Mo.—Full and neat, with a 
useful list of common, and corresponding botanical, names. 

Everett & GLEASON, No. 84 South Market St., Boston.— 
Mr. Gleason formerly had charge of theseed business of R. 
H. Allen & Co., New York, and the neatness and compact- 
ness that marked their catalogues are found in his own. 

J.C. EvErITT, Ontario, La Grange Co., Ind.—Besides the 
standard vegetable seeds makes a specialty of potatoes, of 
which he offers a wonderful assortment. 

4. A. FrgELDING, Lowell, Mass.—Besides an illustrated 
list of garden, field and flower seeds, offer nearly every im- 
plement needed on the farm. 

Hovey & Co.. No. 16 South Market St., Boston, Mass.—No 
one would suspect, from the freshness of the catalogue, 
that this house is one of the oldest. 

Bens. F. Hoover, Galesburg, Il]., makes a specialty of 
seed potatoes, and tells about them. 

E.L. Meyer, Hutchinson, Kans., converts a part of his 
catalogue into a useful almanac. 

Joun R. & A. MurDocH, Pittsburgh, Pa., besides seeds, 
have a great variety of plants. 

RoBErt C. REEVES, 185 & 187 Water St., N. Y.—Besides 
vegetable and flower seeds, is very full in farm seeds and 
implements. 

Wy. RENNIE, Toronto, Ont., Canada, has alist 2s varied, 
and as beautifully illustrated, as if it were issued on this 
side of the border. 

C. R. Rogers, 113 Market St., Philadelphia.--A very full 
and well illustrated list, with many specialties. 

STEELE Bros. & Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada.—A beautiful 
list, without and within, and full of everything. 

Isaac F. TrLLina@uast, La Plume Pa., offers “ Reliable 
Seeds at Honest Prices ’’—and give useful talk about them. 

Ropert VietcH & Son, New Haven, Conn.— Mr. V. is 
widely known as a skillful cultivator. His catalogue in- 
cludes both seeds and plants. 


NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS. 
Some of our best known nurserymen are also florists, and 


_having every art 








we give the few catalogues that come to hand at this late 
season, under one head, 





P. J. BERCKMANS, Augusta, Ga., besides being the largest 
nurseryman in the Southern States, is also the largest dealer 
in greenhouse plants, as this catalogue shows. 

JOHN S. Burrow, Fishkill, N. Y.—Issues a special illus- 
trated circular of several of Mr. Ricketts’ wonderful grapes. 

Busu & Son & MEISSNER, Bushbery, Jefferson Co., Mo.— 
We have already commended the compactness and the com- 
ne ban of the admirable list sent out by this house. 

t includes every variety worth growing, and many not to 
be had elsewhere. 

E. R. Crosson, Colorado Springs, Colo.—A full and in- 
structive list of small fruits with several specialties. 

JAMES DRAPER, Worcester, Mass.—A general list of fruit 
and ornamental plants. 

ELLis Bros., Keene, N. H., devote the greater part of 
their catalogue to greenhouse and bedding plants, but offer 
the modest potato, and vegetable plants. 

THE GOULD Nursery, Beaver Dam, Wis., offers general 
fruit and ornamental stock. . 

HENRY MERRILL, West Newbury, Mass. — Small fruit 
plants, strawberries a specialty, and sensibly advises his 
customers to take the agricultural papers. 


E. 8. MILLER, Wading River (L. I.), N. Y.—An illustrated 
list of the leading bedding plants, with all the novelties. 

WILLIAM H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.--Besides the usual 
fruits, is very full in ornamental trees and shrubs, and well 
illustrated. 

E. Y. Tkas, Dunrieth, Ind.—General orchard and small 
fruits, with novelties; he also brings into prominence 
several native pene. including that lovely shrub, Clethra 
alnifolia, for which we here thank him. 

HENRY WILBUR, Montgomery, Mich., publishes “ Hints 
on Fruit Culture,’* and very useful hints too; at the end he 
modestly gives a list of prices. 

Wm. C. WILSON, No. 45 West 14th St., N. Y. City, and As- 
toria (L.I.),N. Y.—If there is anything {n the way of 4 plant, 
whether ornamental or fruit-bearing, not included in this 
compendious catalogue, we are sure that it must be a rarity. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Including Machinery, Implements, Live Stock, and what- 
ever is not included under the foregoing heads. ; 

Bavuscu & LomMB OpTicaL Company, Rochester, N. Y., and 
87 Maiden Lane, N, Y. City ——This firm, well known to the 
readers of the American Agriculturist, issue a catalogue 
of their more costly optical instruments of various kinds. 

W. S. BLuntT, 94 Beekman St., N. Y.—A ‘‘ Supplementary 
Catalogue” giving the irnprovements that have been made 
in, and accessories contrived for, his excellent pumps. 

A. B. Conv, No. 197 Water St., N. Y.—This catalogue for 
1882, after devoting over 60 large pages to his own wares, 
adds about 40 pages describing kindred articles made by 
others. It is a wonderful production, and might be ac- 
cepted as an exponent of mechanics as applied to agricul- 
ture in 1882. 

Doty’s WaSsHERS.—Our old friend Doty now sends his 
catalogues from Chicago, describing ‘Improved. Washers 
and Starchers.” The trouble with Doty is, he is always im- 
proving on himself. 

D. M. Dewey, Rochester N. Y.—Besides colored plates of 
fruits and flowers, offers in his catalogue almost everything 
that a nurseryman can want. 

H. B. GRIFFING, No. 70 Cortlandt St., N. Y.—Proprietor 
of the “‘ Metropolitan Agricultural Works,” in a copiously 
illustrated pamphlet shows the wonderful variety of imple- 
ments and machines they produce. 

HEROULES WIND ENGINE Co., No. 17 Moore St., New York. 
—This ‘* Wind Engine” which essentially differs from ordi- 
nary wind-mills, is fully explained and illustrated, with all 
its accessories, in a neat pamphlet. 

CHARLES D. LAKE, Baltimore, Md., in a neat treatise 
illustrates all sorts of hives for beee to store honey in, as 
well as plants from which they may get it. 

ALFRED LeErIpA, Delaware Station, N. J.—Describes Ply- 
mouth Rocks, his special breed of fowls. 

MAPES FORMULA AND GUANO CoMPANY, 158 Front St., N. 
Y.—This company believes in printer’s ink, and publishes 
interesting pen os ge They are on the right track, i. e., 

cle, just what it purports to be. 

Maywoop Co., No. 58 La Salle St.. Ramey Il.—All the 
parties interested in the “ Chicago Screw Iverizer,” and 
‘Scraper and Ditcher.” are consolidated under the above 
title. They publish a circular of about 75 pages, which tells 
all about these effective implements. 

PowELL BROTHERS, Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa., claim 
to have “the choicest collection of live stock in the world.” 
That they have fine Clydesdale horses, has long been known. 
In a circular of exquisite neatness, they offer trotting stcck 
and cattle, to make their claim good. 

Russe. & Co., Massillon, Ohio, in a large and beautiful 
catalogue, illustrate their Threshing Machines and Saw- 
mills, operated by their horse-powers, and by their various 
steam engines. 

Tuomas J; Warp, St. Mary’s, Vigo Co., Ind.—Sends his 
price lists for poultry, and adds fruit and ornamental trees. 

GARDNER B. WEEKs, Rochester, N. Y., well-known as a 
dealer in dairy implements, issues @ pamphlet on the 
“ Grappling Hay Fork and Railway Hay Conveyor.” Every 
part is illustrated to the minutest detail, as all such imple- 
ments should be. 
le 

Sowing Locust-Tree Seeds,—‘G. B.,” Cecil- 
ton, Md., writes us as follows concerning the Locust :— 
“There is nota more useful wood, or one of quicker 
growth. A tree on every square of four or five feet 
would be of far greater value than any grain crop. It 
can be cut every 12 or 15 years, and will renew itself. 
I have planted several hundred (all I could get), and 
have some seed saved from trees about the place. Ido 
not know how to start Locust, which are very slow to 
vegetate.”—Our correspondent is quite right with re- 
spect to the value of the Locust. The fact that in some 
years the borer has been very destructive, has generally 
deterred people from cultivating this tree. But the in- 
sect is not always abundant, and when the trees are near 
together, enough will escape injury to make the plant- 
ing profitable. It will grow on very poor soil, which 
will yearly be improved by the fallen Jeaves. Pour 
scalding water over the seeds, and allow them to stand 
in a covered vessel until cold, then sow at once. These 
remarks apply to the Robinia, which in different parts of 
the country is known as the Yellow, White, and Black 
Locust, and not to the Honey Locust, a very different 


tree. We believe most seed dealers can supply the seed. 
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SPECIAL. 


(NM. B.—The following offers hold 
good from the reception of this paper, 
up to May 31, next): 

Any person sending a subscription to 
the American Agriculturist for one year, 
at the regular rate ($1.50), will be pre- 
sented with amy one of the following, 
delivered by mail, post-paid, to any part 
of the United States or Territories (the 
Pot-grown Plants excepted): 


No. 1.—Any one of the One Hundred 
Good Books described on pages 124 
and 125 of the March number of the 
American Agriculturist. 

OR, 

No, 2.—The American Popular Diction- 
ary, described on page 124 of March 
American Agriculturist. 

OR, 

No, 3.—24 Bidwell Strawberry Plants, 
post-paid; OR, 15 Pot-grown Bidwell 
Strawberry Plants, by express, un- 
paid, as described in March American 
Agriculturist, page 124. 

OR, 

No, 4. — The “American Agriculturist 
MICROSCOPE,” described on page 
173 of April American Agriculturist. 





What Makesa ‘** Subscriber ?9.—‘‘J. F. B.,” 
Montrose, Pa., writes that the first three months of a 
paper devoted to fruit culture were received by him, and 
he now is addressed as a ‘‘ Delinquent Subscriber,’’ and 
asked to ‘‘pay up.” He did not order the paper and sup- 
posed these numbers were sent as sample copies. It 
has been held that taking papers regularly from the Post 
Office is presumptive evidence that the one so doing is 
liable as a subscriber. If continued for a considerable 
period, this is generally an equitable construction. But 
it would be very unjust to compel one to pay for a few 
copies received without having given any order, and 
examining them as invited to do so by the fact of their 
being sent. In this case, as reported by Mr. J. F. B. 
he can not be blamed for considering it ‘‘a low under- 
handed method of extorting money from innocent per- 
sons.” —The invariable rule with the American Agricul- 
tarist for five and twenty years, has been to send out no 
copies that were not considered paid for, unless in 
special cases where there was some definite understand- 
ing to the contrary. Multitudes send us subscriptions 
for the paper to be mailed to friends, and sometimes 
the numbers are returned by the recipient as ‘ not 
ordered,’’ before the reason for sending them has been 
understood. 





Mulberries for Fruit.—Several inquiries show 
that there is a renewed interest in this much neglected 
fruit. Half acentury ago Mulberry trees were not rare 
in old gardens; they were called English, but were 


originally from Persia, and its fruit is not exceeded in . 


quality by any other kind, though the tree is rather ten- 
der in northern localities. When the “ Multicaulis ” ex- 
citement prevailed, many thousands of trees were raised 
from seed, many of which were allowed to grow up, 
and among them were some which bore excellent fruit. 
One of these in the garden of a relative bore delicious 
fruit of a very pale purple tinge ; another originating on 
the grounds of Charles Downing, at Newburgh, N.Y. 
has been propagated as “‘ Downing’s Everbearing Mul- 
berry,” and is the best kind for fruit, as it continues 
long in bearing, and the fruit is of excellent quality. It 
is to be had at all the nurseries. 
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on Hundred Cities. 
—>—_— 

In examining and comparing sundry figures from the 
Census Reports now being made up for 1880, and making 
some calculations, we collected the facts and items be- 
low, which will interest many readers of the American 
Agriculturist.—Our country lacked but one of having just 
One Handred Cities containing Twenty Thousand Popu- 
lation and upward, and this one only needed 257 to reach 
the score of thousands, which is now doubtless attained. 
Finding that many of the reports published in the news- 
papers disagreed materially, we obtained direct from the 
Census Bureau the latest official revised figures, from 
which the items here given are made up. The table 
below gives the names of the cities with the population 
of each, in the order of their size.—Their total popula- 
tion ten years before (1870) was only 6,661,905 against 
9,101,057 in 1880, an increase of 2,439,152, or 36} per cent, 
while the increase in the whole country was only 30 per 
cent, showing an unhealthful tendency to crowd into, 
and indeed over-crowd the cities, especially by new 
comers, as‘shown below. The largest per cent of in- 
crease was made by Denver, Col. (from 4,759 in 1870 to 
35,629 in 1880); the next by Bay City, Mich. (7,064 to 
20.693). One city exceeds a million population ; Four 
exceed 500,000; Zon exceed 200,000; and Twenty 
exceed 100,000. 

Of the total population in these 100 cities in 1880, over 51 
per cent (or 4,645,239) were FEMALES, and less than 49 
per cent (4,455,818) maLes.—Of the whole, the foreign 
born numbered 4,872,521, or over 53} per cent; and the 
native born, 4,228,533, or under 46$ per cent. This is a 
remarkable fact. The total foreign population of the 
United States was, in 1889, only 6,679,943, or about 13 
per cent of the whole 50,155,173. Again: Of this total 
foreign born population 4,872,521, or nearly 73 per cent, 
are crowded into the 100 cities, leaving only 1,807.419, or 
27 per cent of them in all other cities, villages and the 
country. That is, outside of the 100 cities, 21 out of 
every 22 were born in this country. 

















1880. 1880. 

1 New York, N.Y. a 206,299 Is Oakland, Cal....... 34,555 

b Philadelphia, Pa... 847,170, 52 Utica, N. Y......... 33,914 
3 Brooklyn. . 566, "663. '53 Portland, Pbaghess 33,810 
4 Chicago, fll........ 508,185, |54 Memphis Tenn.... 33,592 
5 Boston, Mass...... 362,839 55 Sprin field Mass. 33,340 
6 St. Louis, Mo...... 350,518 [56 Manchester, N 82,630 
7 Baltimore, Md..... 332,318 57 Saint Joseph, a $2,431 
8 Cincinnati, Ohio... 255,439 58 Gr. Rapids. Mich.. 32.016 
9 San Francisco..... 233,959 | |59 Hoboken, N. tS : 30,999 
10 N-w Orleans, La... 216,090, 60 Harrisburg, ¥ 30,762 
11 Cleveland, Ohio.... 160,146, 61 Wheeling, W. 30.737 
12 Pittsburg, Pa...... = 889 62 see ey Ga. ORES 30,709 
13 Buffalo, N. Y....... 134, 63 Omaha, Neb... . 80,518 
14 Washington, D. C.. Lara | (64 Trenton, OS....-2 29,910 
15 Newark, N.J...... 136,508 (65 Covington, Ky..... 29°720 
16 Louisville, | _ ee 123,758 66 Evansville, Ind.. 9,280 
17 Jersey City, N.J.. 120,722. 67 29,259 
18 Detroit. Ch. ..006 \68 29,133 
19 Milwaukee, Wis 15, 69 E 28,229 
20 Providence, 27,737 
21 Albany, ates (71 J 27.643 
22 Rochester. N e \72 § 27,563 
23 Alleg! oie \73 Q 27,268 
4 way Ind... 74 26/880 
2 Richmond, Va..... | N. 26,845 
26 New Haven, t 882 |%6 1 26,042 
27 Lowell, Mass....... 59,475 '77 Lancaster, a 25,769 
28 Worcester, Mass 291 |78 Somerville, Mass.. 24,933 
29 Troy, RB eo 56,747 79 Wilkesbarre, Pa... 23,389 
90 Kansas City, Mo... 55,735 80 Des Moines, Iowa.. 22,468 
31 ae Mass.. 52,669 81 Dubuque, Iowa.. 22,254 
2s e N.Y . 51,792 (82 Galveston, Texas... 22,248 
33 eae. 0 51,647 '83 Norfolk, “/ eae 21,966 
34 Paterson, N. J 51,034 '84 Aubura, N. ¥...... 21/924 
Toledo, O..... ... 50,187 85 Holyoke, Mass.. 21.915 
36 Charleston, S.C... 49,984 86 Augusta, Ga........ 21,891 
87 Fall River, Mass.. 48,961,87 Davenport, Iowa.. 21/831 
88 Minneapolis, Minn. 46,887"88 Chelsea, Mass...... 2 "782 
39 Scranton, Pa,...... 89 Petersburg, Va.... 21,656 


45,850 
40 Nashville, Tenn.... i 90 Sacramento, Cal,.. 21,420 








41 Reading, Pa........ .278 91 Taunton, Mass.. 21,213 
4 Wilmington, Del.. 42,478 92 Oswego, N.Y 21,116 
43 Hartford, Conn.... 015 93 Salt Lake ~z, 768 
4 Camden, N.J...... 41,659. 94 poringfels 730 
4 St. Paul, Minn 41,473 95 Bay City, M ich. 20,698 
# Lawrence, Mass 39,151 96 San An onio, Tex.. 530 
47 Dayton, O.......... 578 97 Senos x eshes 20.541 
48 Lynn, Mass......... 38,274 98 Newport, Ky....... 20,433 
49 Atlanta, Ga........ 37,409 93 peeks G 207 
60 Denver, Col........ 35,629 100 Springfield, Te 19,748 


Total, 9,101,057.—Average, 91,010. 





A Boy's “Book Plot.” 


In another part of this paper it will be seen that the 
boys in Delaware State are all invited to compete for 
prizes for the best quarter acre of corn. Several other 
similar local offers are made. One was announced for 
Orange County, N. Y., last month (page 145). We pro- 
pose another plan which can be put in operation all over 
the country, and we see no objection to letting the boys 
invite their sisters to join them. It will not hurt them a 
bit to assist in weeding and watching the growth, but 
will help put a healthful glow on their cheeks. The 
plan is this:— 

Let every boy of 7 or8 years old and upward, ask 
father to let him have just one-quarter of an acre of 
ready plowed ground, all to himself, and promise to 
tend it at odd moments. On this ground plapt corn. or 
if corn will not grow well, plant it to beans or something 
that will do well. Study from the American Agricul- 
turist, and inquire from others, what kind of corn for 





example will grow best. Unless the land is very fertile, 
see if some waste lots of manure are not left about the 
barn, or some black earth soaked with water from the 
yard, or some poultry droppings, cannot be gathered, and 
some ashes put in the hills with the soil, but not right 
on the seed. Study all these ways of making the corn 
grow as thriftily as possible. Any enterprising boy can 
readily put in and tend such a plot, and not let one weed 
grow on it, without neglecting his other work. 

What will be the result ?—It will be very poor land and 
poor cultivation that will not yield 10 bushels on a 
quarter acre. We believe most boys will get 20 bushels 


of good corn, but if the yield be on the average only 16 | 


bushels, and the corn will sell for 40 cents a bushel, it 
will be worth $6.40; or if it sells for only 25 cents a 
bushel, it will bring $4.00. Now, there are not less than 
Two Hundred Thousand boys who read the American 
Agriculturist, and we believe that after leaving out the 
village and city boys who have no land (though most of 
the village boys can rent a quarter acre uear by to work), 
there are at least a Hundred Thousand of our boys 
(those who read this paper) who can carry out the plan 
this year. If they get $5 worth of corn each, this will 
make half a million dollars’ worth ! 

There are a great many useful ways to expend the corn 
money, that can be adopted, but we suggest the follow- 
ing:- Let this plot of ground be called the ‘‘BOOK 
PLOT,” and expend the money obtained in good bouks, 
(We will tell by and bye a variety of books we would re- 
commend). We have lived so long and watched so many 
boys grow up, that we are very sure every boy who does 
the above, and buys and reads the books, which will] be 
all the more prized because he earns them himself, will 
bea great deal better man for it; and his chances of 
success in life in any calling will be largely increased. 
The fact that he, himself, plans the planting, fertilizing, 
studies the results, etc., will be of untold advantage. 

To Make Posts Durable.—J. C. Johnson, 
Ohio. The ‘‘kyanizing*’ process you inquire about, is 
not practicable on the ordinary farm. The following is 
simple and effective: Burn the part of the posts to be 
set in the ground including the bottom end, just enough 
to leave a thin layer of charcoal all over the surface. and 
then dip them in hot tar orasphalt. The charcoal is in- 
destructible by air and moisture; the tar or the asphalt 
fills the cracks and interstices, and thoroughly protects 
the interior wood. A barrel of tar or of asphalt is readily 
obtainable in any large city, costs but little, and will 
furnish a dip for several hundred posts. The heating 
can be done in any large iron kettle, with care not to 
have the material take fire. The charring can be done 
by building a large fire of waste brushwood and putting 
on the posts, turning them to prevent too deep burning 
in one place. Ordinarily the cost of labor and material 
need not be over 2 to 4 cents a post, while such prepara- 
tion will three or fourfold their real value.’ As posts 
decay soonest just at the ground surface, “ between 
wind and water,” as the sailors say, it is best to 
have the coating extend half a foot above ground, and 
where looks are of no account, the whole post may be 
similarly treated, which will make them almost inde- 
structible by decay. 





The Cut Worms, -—A subscriber in Indiana 
writes ue that the corn in his section was seriously 
damaged by the ‘ grub-worm” and wants to know how 
to prevent a repetition of the evil. By “‘ grub-worm” 
our correspondent evidently refers to what are more 
accurately known as Cut-worms, of which there are 
about a dozen different kinds, the larve of as many 
species of moths. As those which attack corn are much 
alike in their habits, they may be treated as one. Sev- 
eral plans for preventing the depredations of the cut- 
worm have been proposed. Some of them are applicable 
only to small fields, and none of them have proved fully 
successful. As these grubs do not attack the grain, but 
merely prey upon the stalk, it is evident that soaking 
the seed in solutions, rollingit in lime, or the use of fer- 
tilizers containing materials supposed to be disagree- 
able to them, will be of no value except in hastening the 
development of the plants beyond the stage at which 
these pests prove destructive. The methods which have 
been found most useful are: giving the land one or two 
extra plowings (one of them in the fall, if possible), in 
order to expose the grubs to the attacks of the birds 
which are their natural enemies. Going over the fields 
with a pair of wheels which have been fitted with spur- 
like projections which will make holes three or four 
inches deep in the soil when the wheels are turned. The 
worms follow the smooth tracks made by the rims of the 
wheels, fall into the holes from which they are unable 
to escape, and in which they are killed by the heat of the 
sun. A similar method on a smaller scale is used in the 
garden. A piece of scantliug a foot or two long is fitted 
witha handle. On the lower side of this several pegs 
are attached to make holes in the soil when the imple- 
ment is pressed down. In the morning, the same too] 





may “a used to crush the worms that have fallen into, 
or taken refuge in these holes. Fires built in the fields 
occasionally on summer evenings, from the middle of 
June to the last of July, when they are most abundant, 
will attract and destroy large numbers of the moths 
which are the parents of the worms. It is important to 
kill the insect whenever found, in either of its stages of 
development. In this way the ravages of the individual 
are checked and the production of multitudes prevented, 





About Maps.—How Large is Mexico 7— 
The map makers sometimes give us very erroneous im- 
pressions of the size of countries. Our geographies put 
down our own country on a large scale and spread single 
States over great folio pages, where they occupy as much 
space as the whole of Europe, and most foreign countries 
are inserted towards the end of the book, in small size, 
We were not a little amused when in Europe to find 
their maps got up on a similar plan. Ina German book 
of maps, we found even a little Duchy, not so large as 
Rhode Island, covering more space than was given to 
the United States of America, and the latter was at the 
end of the book. But we minify places on our own 
continent. Mexico, for example, usually occupies a 
small lower left-hand corner of our maps. But its actual 
area, which is 743,948 square miles, is almost exactly ag 
large as all of the twenty-five States east of the Missis. 
sippi River, leaving out only Illinois and Wisconsin, 
But the total population of Mexico (9,391,371) is barely 
twenty five thousand greater than that of the two States 
of New York and Pennsylvania! 

Shoulder-Straps for a Wheelbarrow.— 
We have long seen in occasional use, and long used a 
simple arrangement for relieving the hands and arms in 
carrying loads upon the ordinary wheelbarrow, and in this 
as with many other simple devices, it did not occur to 
us that everybody did not know of it. A letter from an 
intelligent correspondent, Mr. Marsh, of Danbury, Conn, 
—a State so noted for notions and devices that one 
would almost say, “ what a Connecticut Yankee does not 





know about devices is not worth knowing *—says it is 
new to him, and is so convenient and useful that every- 
body ought to know of it. And. by the way, we want 
to say right here, that almost every one of our readers 
knows of some labor-saving, labor-helping devices that 
not half of the world knows anything about, and we 
earnestly invite all to send us descriptions of such things, 
however simple and common they may seem to them- 
selves. Send rough pencil or pen sketches when prac- 
ticable. With our artists and engravers we can usually 
make them plain to the eye and understanding. Please 
do this to day, and next month, and all along through 
this year and the next.—But to the case in hand. A 
strap, of webbing or of leather, or of any strong fabric 
(we have seen bed-ticking used) of suitable length, 
has loops in the two ends to slip over the wheelbarrow 
handles. This is thrown over the shoulders, and to them 
may be transferred a part or the whole of the weight. It 
_ can be provided in a few minutes, and will be found of 
decided advantage. The engraving explains the ar- 
rangement.—A buckle a foot or more from one end of 
the strap would allow the length to be changed as 
desired, so as to be ‘short enough for a boy, or long 
enough fora long man.” The wheelbarrow is one of 
the handiest implements on the farm, and no place 
should be without one. e 
Separating Honey.—A correspondent, who has. 
not hives enough to warrant the purchase of an ‘‘Extrac- 
tor” asks how he can separate the honey from the comb 
without one. There are two methods. One is to break 
up the combs and place them on a colander, and allow 
the honey todrain from them into a pan, occasionally 
stirring the mase. Another is to place the combs ina 
vessel and gradually heat. The wax will melt and rise 
to the top ; when cool, this may be separated from the 
honey below, asa solid cake. At the same time any im- 
purities will settle to the bottom of the honey from 
which it should be carefully poured. 
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Publishers’ Department. 
a 


Bice’s Steel Plate Engraving of the late 
James A. Garfield, published by J. C. McCurdy & Co., 
Philadelphia, is far superior to any other picture we have 
seen of the martyred President; it makes a very appro- 
priate ornament for every home. 


Removal and Change of Name, — The 
Hagerstown, Md , Agricultural Implement Manufactur- 
ing Co. has removed its business to Newark, Ohio, and 
changed its name to Newark Machine Co. 


‘6Structural Decoration” is the title of a 
neat illustrated pamphlet full of valuable hints and 
suggestions to those about to paint their buildings. 
Published by H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co., 87 Maiden 
Lane, New York, and sent free to applicants. 


The Pacific Guano Company of Boston is 
one of the oldest concerns of the kind in the world, and 
embraces in its management such men as George W. W. 
Dove, the President, John M. Glidden, the Treasurer, 
C. H. Amory, Louis Curtis, A. T. Crowell, P. H. Sears, 
and W.P. Warren. The sales are probably larger than 
those of any other company. For example their sales 
of Soluble Pacific Guano during last year amounted to 
fifty-five thousand tons as against 754 tons in 1865. 


Ridding Sheep of Lice.—We receive many in- 
quiries as to the best means of ridding sheep of lice and 
ether parasites. The Ninth Annual Report of the New 
Jersey Board of Agriculture, just at hand, states that 
Little’s ‘‘Sheep Dip” has been adopted with complete 
success on the sheep farm of the Secretary of State 
(Henry E. Kelsey), located in Sussex County. This dip 
or fluid which is rapidly coming into use in the United 
States has, it is claimed, no poisonous qualities, and can 
be used to destroy lice on other animals as well as 
sheep ; it is also used as an internal remedy for worms, 
and as a wash for sores. 





A New Harrow. —In our boyhood days, on a farm 
so far west as to make it very expensive to get iron for 
ordinary purposes, the wooden mold-board on the plow, 
and wooden harrow teeth, were a necessity. The im- 
provements in harrows during fifty years past have been 
mainly in the introduction of iron teeth, then steel-point- 
ed ones, then strong all steel in the three-cornered or A 
harrow. Next came the square, the oblong, and finally 
the jointed, double-jointed, or sectional harrows, when 
improvements halted. Now comes what is claimed to be 
a further advance, the ‘spring teeth,’ as shown in the 
La Dow harrow, illustrated herewith. The teeth are set 
on independent movable beams, so that they adapt 
themselves to uneven ground, and do not clog, while it 
is claimed that their flexibility increases their pulveriz- 
ing action. The pitch of the teeth is readily adjusted 
to run deep or shallow. The draft is lightened by mount- 
ing the frame on wheels, and a seat is provided for the 





THE LA DOW SPRING TEETH WHEEL HARROW. 


driver when desired. The implement can also be run 
backward, By turning the teeth back upon the bar, the 
harrow can be moved from field to field as readily asa 
cart, while by turning part of them back the rest can be 
used as markers. When desired, a force-feed broadcast 
sower is supplied as an attachment, for sowing and 
covering grain at one operation, the depth of the cover- 
ing being regulated by the adjustment of the teeth. 


Asphalt and Concrete Walks.—‘“W. L. N.,” 
Wheatland, Iowa. The various concrete walks are so 
covered by patents that one is in danger of infringing 
upon them, We have seen good walks made in the fol- 
lowing manner ; having known of its use more than 20 
years, we do not think it is patented: The earth is ex- 
cavated to the depth of three inches, and edgings made 
of bricks set on end, or of planks. Three parts of gas 
tar and one of common pitch are melted together, and 
this mixture is added to dry sand, as little as will wet it 
throughout and make the particles cohere, mixing it 
like mortar, and spreading it evenly. The surface is 
then sprinkled with dry sand, and boards laid on, which 
are pounded upon, to make a hard and smooth surface. 








It is then rolled, using dry sand to prevent the material 
from adhering to the roller. The walk will become hard 
in a few days. We have known walks to be made with 
cold gas tar and sand, but these take a long while to 
harden. Coal ashes may be used with the sand in pro- 
portion of a third toa half, and treated the same. Care 
should be taken to use as little of the tar as will cement 
the particles together, or a hot sun will soften it. 





Oat Crop of the United States.—Probably 
few are aware of the extent of oat culture. The Census 
Report for 1880 gives the total yield of wheat at 459,591,- 
093 bushels, grown on 35,487,065 acres, while the Oat 
crop was 407,970,712 bushels, grown on 16,150,611 acres. 
We have compiled and arranged from the reports the fol- 
lowing interesting items showing the amount of the 
Oat Crop, its acreage and average yield in the whole 
country, and in the diffrent States where not less than 
half a million bushels were raised during the census 
crop year (1879). It will be noticed that about one-sixth 
































| | Average 
Bushels. | Acres. | # Acre. 

ToraL in United States....} 407,970,712 | 16,150,611 | 2544 
BNO ie avinivcccacncosseeacses | 206, 1,959,853 824% 
ERA Pee 50,612,141 507,49 88% 
INOW AMOEK. |. s. sco sccdsersne | 37,575,506 | 1,261,171 | 28% 
Pennsylvania ........... ecce| 33,847,489 1,237,593 2736 
Wisconsin... | 32,911,246 955,276 | 3414 
OMG 05 | 28,664,505 910,388 | 3134 
Minnesota. 23,372,752 | 617,427 | 36% 
Missouri.. 20,673,458 968,473 | 2136 
Michigan 18,190,493 536,167 34 

Indiana.. 15,606,721 623,600 25 

Kansas.... 8,180,385 435,853 18% 
Nebraska . 6,555,565 250,399 2614 
Georgia........06 a 5,544,161 612,350 9% 
WAR pocctsestcccence 5,333,081 563,423 9% 
MORO cas cancccessecosees 4,868,916 236,795 2046 
ROMMORECO s56. oséasexee 4,722,938 468,638 10% 
: ea 4,582,968 3,444 11% 
OPER 5 occececic Renee 4,393,593 151,366 | 2836 
Wig) OND cc dcéiccesccsncees 8,830,622 499,512 | 1% 
WORMIONG os ccccsecnscecese7es 8,742,282 99,548 | 37% 
New Jersey 8,710,808 137,426 2656 
Alabama .......... 8,089,274 324,481 93g 
Dakota Territory 2,331,230 092 26 

Maine......... 2,265,575 78,935 Ax 
Arkansas | 2,187,777 181¢ 
Mississippi. | 1,959,620 198,497 10 

West Virginia... ««| 1,908,505 126,931 | 15 

MARGIONU ss 9 acs, cava sensees } 4,794,872 | 101,127 | 17% 
Washington Territory......) 1,581,951 87,946 | 41% 
CO ee eee } 1,855,871 49,947 | 27 

New Hampshire............ | 1,018,006 | 434 34% 
COMMBCRONE. «...cenccessconccc | 1,009,706 | 86,691 | 27% 
Montana Territory .........| 900,915 | 24,691 3634 
Massachusetts...........006 i 645 169 | 20,660 | 32% 
Idaho Territory . 462,286 | 18,197 5 

Utah Territory...........00- 417,938 | 19,514 | 214 








of the entire crop is grown in Illinois; about one-eighth 
in Iowa; about one-eleventh in New York; over thirty 
million bushels each in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin ; 
over twenty million bushels each in Ohio, Minnesota, 
and Missouri ; eighteen millions in Michigan; over fif- 
teen millions in Indiana; after which the crop drops to 
eight millions and below.—A remarkable difference ap- 
pears in the average yield per acre, viz: from over 41 bush- 
els in Washington Ter. down to less than 8 bushels in N. 
Carolina. The table shows what States get the best yield. 


P. 8:—Since the above was put in type, we have re- 
ceived the estimate of the Oat Crop of the United States 


| for 1881, by J. R. Dodge, Statistician to the Bureau of 





Agriculture. He estimates the total crop at 416,481,000 
bushels, grown on 16,831,600 acres, and averaging 24 7/;5 
bushels per acre, of which sixteen States are accredited 
with over five million bushels each, as follows: 






























| | 

States. Bushels. | Acres, | Average 

| 8 Acre. 
BOUNCING siccuisces ccostes ides | 66,094,000 | , 83.4 
MUNIN Gs whastiawacccauceucesca | 42,434,000 | 1,618,700 26.2 
Pennsylvania.......0.0+0++++ | 88,579,000 | 1,212,700 81.8 
New York........ eeuvaseaes | 88,160,000 | 1,324,700 28.8 
ey | $1,204, | 1,092,200 28.6 
AG MGEE ence coset te 25,009,000 | "902300 | 27.7 
Minnesota...... roe 23,760,000 | 667,700 35.6 
Missouri.... 22,783,000 | 959,200 23.8 
Michigan. 18,057,000 | 552,000 82.7 
ndiana. 15,711,000 | 683,000 23. 
Kansas 8,754,000 | 441,700 19.8 
Texas. . 8,324,000 | 311,100 26.8 
Nebraska. aS -| 6,976,000 | 300 21.4 
TONNESSEE ......00000 | 6,726,000 | 472,100 14.2 
eee eee) 6,534,000 | 500 16.3 
a ceosibuees | 5,566,000 | 612,300 91 

















i. S 


The Only mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘hresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers, and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,’ re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


VPCTORIES 
QI 1VNOANN 





LEWISTOWN, Pa., March 16, 1882. 
H. W. Johns M'f’g. Co., 81 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
Dear S1rs:—The paint purchased of you has ( 
best of satisfaction Pod a Sumber of persons wae intnd te 
repaint their buildings are asking about prices, and we ex- 
pect to make good sales this season. Yours respectfully, 
H. W. KELLER & Son. 





Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D. 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, 









N.H. INVALID CHAIR Co. New Haven, Ci: 


BE SURE 


and take advantage of our Great Offer made in American 
Agriculturist to send free by mail, on receipt of $1.90, our 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTION BOX OF SEEDS, 
containing 23 large size 10c. packets of choice vegetable 
seeds, everything necessary for a Family Garden. Send for 
catalogue. Address SON STOKES, 
Seedsmen, 1114 Market St., Philadelphia. 


“VICTOR” One-Horse Crain Drills. 


(8 and 5-Hoed), 
for sowing Wheat 
between ndi 
Corn, or Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Rice, etc., in fallow 
ound. Can be ad- 
fasted also to drill 
Corn. for 
* purposes. (Send for 
is circulars). 


- 5 Manufactured by 
EWALD OVER, Indianapolis, Ind. 














ADRIANCE BUCKEYE MOWER AT WORK. 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ADRIANCE and ADRIANCE BUCKEYE 
MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


165 GREEN WICH STREET, NEWYORK. 
Manufactory, Peughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The ADRIANCE BUCKEYE has for a quarter of a cen- 
tury held its position as the LEADING MACHINE. Its 
principles of construction are the only ones that have stood 
the test of time, surpassing all others in SIMPLICITY, 
STRENGTH, LIGHTNESS OF DRAFT, EASE OF MAN- 
AGEMENT, DURABILITY and CAPACITY TO DO GOOD 
WORK ANY WHERE. 

The ADRIANCE REAPER has proved its superiority to 
all machines of its e:ass. It is Light, Strong, Simple, 
Easily Operated, Completely under Control of Driver, Per- 
tectly Baianced, has a Cased Gearing, Folding Platform, 
no Weight on Horse’s Neck, no Side Draft. 

Descriptive Circulars forwarded by mail. 


Tobacco Dust! 


$2 PER BARREL—FREE ON BOARD. 
Invaluable to Farmers and Market Gardeners. Destroys 
Bugs, Worms, and all kinds of Insects that infest young 
plants. Kills Lice on Poultry, and all kinds of vermin on 
sheep and other animals. P. Lorillard & Co., Jersey City, N.J.- 


Patent Oaster Bolling Colter. 
With it, the plow is easier held, 
cuts smoother land side, leaves 
cleaner furrow; easier on team. 
Always follows in line of draft, 
never guiding plow to or from 
land; can be set wide or narrow, 
deep or shallow, fits any right or 
left hand, wood, iron or steal 
mm beam plow. Complete, with pol- 

ished blade, boxed by express,to 

any address, on receipt of $3.50. 
Mawny Mre. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Agents Wanted. Circulars free. 























1 0 0 FARMS and Tract for Colony, in northern 
community, fifteen miles from Washington, D.C. 
Address O. E. HINE, Vienna, Faifax Co., Va. 


ranted best sold; 40 new, no two alike, Chromo 
“y A R Visiting Cards, name on, 1c. Agents Wanted. 
L. JONES, & CO., Nassau. N. Y. 
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INNESOTA 








BEST THRESHER ON WHEELS 


Is not a Vibrator nor an Apron Machine. 
Is wonderfully simple and admirably perfect in 
thres ~ and separating qualities. Saves al 
the ar me and cleans it ———- for: market. 
Runs is constructed durabl finislied 
beautifully, 4% the most econo! ~4ts, expen- 
sive, and most satisfactory aoe in fhe 
market. Will handle we' n as well as d 
Has noequal in threshing flax and timothy, thresh- 
and cleaning both as walk and nearly as rapidly 

as wheat, and requires no change except the sieves. 
Has more square feet of separating and cleaning sur- 
r —_ than any other machine made, and can ~— be 
loaded. Is both over- and under-blast. Cur 
CLOVER HULLI NG ATTACHMENT is 
new and very ose does the work rapidly and well, 

SEPARATOR of 
various sizes fitted Tee Steam or 
Ake Elward, The Pi 

e Elwar e Pitts, 
and The Woodbu orse- 
Powers, as made y us, are 

ot surpassed by any in the 
market. 








MINNESOTA GIANT ‘ENGINE 


For straw, wood, or coal fs" has a cylindri 
return flue boiler, making it safe from ¢ ex ionfous 


and economical in fuel. Its cylinder is 
We also — the Stillwater Farm aoiees 
Nos. 10 and 12, having fire-box return flue 
boilers; the No. 10 for in or coal fuel; the No. 12 
for etraw, w wood. or coal fuel. All these Engines 
are d finished in the most perfect manner. 
and Traction Attachments can furnished 
with any of them if d 
&®™ For Price-List and Circulars, address 
SEYMOUR, SABIN & CO. 
Manufacturers, Stillwater. Minne 


CUNS,*: 


So many inquiries come to us from our 





readers, we have made special arrangements 

-whereby we are enabled to furnish them 
with Guns of every make at very low prices. 
Any one of the readers of this paper who for 
the next thirty days desires to secure a 
double or single barrel shot gun—breech or 
muzzle loader—or a rifle of any make, should 
address us, stating what they desire, etc., 
etc. 
tached, will be mailed on receipt of letter of 
inquiry, and questions will be answered. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
751 Broadway, New York. 





Catalogues of guns, with the prices at- | 








HOG RINGING A FAILURE. 


Our Tendon Cutter a Success. 
ANIMAL CONQUEROR 








PATENTED DEC. 21.1880. 


EUREKA ANTI HOG a R 








EWING &CO. 


{nventors ® Manufacturers, 
DECATUR, ILL.. 







The above Cut represents our Tendon Cutter, and Animal Conqueror or Holder, 
By the use of the cutter we take from the Hog its power to root, by removing a section or piece of the tendon or 


muscle which operates the shovel at theend of the nose. This instrument passes through the skin and under the tendon ; 
when the operation is performed itis withdrawn, bringing out withitthe piece of tendon. It does not cut out a particle 
of the skin or flesh, taerefore the wound heals quickly. It leavesthe Hog as powerless to root as you would be to use your 
finger when a portion of the tendon or leader was taken from it. While performing the operation, the Hog must be held 
perfectly steady, and for that reason, } ou will want our holder which excels anything in that line ever invented. 

All new inventions are looked upon with suspicion, but we are confident that when you see these iastruments used, 
you will be loud in their praise, and will never use another ring or mutilate a hog by using a nose cutter or snooter. Any 
number of testimonials, like the following letter, furnished on application. 

Messrs. Ew1ne & Co., of Decatur, Ill., were out at my farm at Casner Station, Macon Co., Ill.,on March 7th, and 
operated on some hogs with their Anti- Rooter, to the entire satisfaction of myself and others present at the time, as it 
has proven up to this date. The hogs have not rooted a particle since the operation, and are doing well. Ihave used 
rings as often as twice a month on the same hogs, and then they would root. The Conqueror and Anti-Rooter, both area 
success without a doubt.—L. B. CASNER. (Copy.) 

If not found on sale in your locality, will send sample Cutter and Holder on receipt of $3.00. 


EWING & CO., Decatur, Illinois, Manufacturer and Patentee. 


AMERICAN MACHINE €0.’S ICE CREAM FREEZERS 
Styled “CROWN, » “ AMERICAN,” “STAR.” 


ARE SOLD o~ ALL THE LEADING HARDWARE AND HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 
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Their chief merits are: A Strong Cedar Tub; Complete Coverin ng3 Revolving of Can 
after Removal of _Stirrer ; Packing Ice with Cross-bar fixed ering, of ad Adjusting Scraper}; 
Best Material and Workmanship. 
rato 0 LONDON PURPLE Pua Ba 

Poison. Poison. 


(2 If nearest dealer has not got a bo _ E JEMINGWAY'S sonuee' Pe. RPLE CO. (Limited,) P.O 
Box 990, No. 90 Water Street, New York, who will send prices and testimonials. 


ESSEX PIGS A Specialty. Onondaga Pat’d Road Scraper. 


Made entirely of the best iron and steel. They are strong 
5 to 100 Pedigree Pigs for delivery in June, six and durable, and ke hat every. road district in the country 
weeks to two months old. Write for prices 


needs. Price is only $25.00. For circulars and perey 
Also Brown Leghorn (prize winners) EGGS, @ ¢! per doz., address, F. G. AUSTIN, Box 293, Skaneateles, Ne 
and B. B. R.G. Bantam Eggs for Hatching (impor ed), @ 


$1.50 per doz., in new baskets. Safe arrival guaranteed. Buy Porter’s Patent Hay Carrier, 


y 7. CAN 3 d Co., : 

Cc. W. CANFIELD, Bradford Co., Athens, Pa a. sneie. 
ard Carrier of America. 
You then can mannfacture 
and use my_ new invention 
without pay by this ont, 

















with “s to use it. 

Carrier is perfect without 
it. The —_ Carrier was awarded first remium 
the Minn., Iowa, Mo., and Ill. State Fairs, and t © gree t 

Louis Exposition of 1880 and ’Si over all others. Ask your 
dealer for them, or send for ey circular. I also h 
a plan fora model barn, with a diagram, showing, Vaer's 
building and a detailed description of same, with bui der" 
estimate of material, giving size of each timber, number % 
shingles and pounds’ of nails used in ifs construction. 


will send same on receipt * 8 ta PORTER, Orrawa, Inn. 





Our 10-Ho orse Spark-Arresting Threshing 
Engine has eut 10,000 feet pine lumber in ten hours. 
Will burn wood six feet long, coal, = and corn stalks. 
Send for Price List and Catalogue + 
PAYNE & SONS, 
Box 848. Corning, WN: ¥. 
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1882. | 
78 West Baltimore St. 
CUL OR T “< E PEE R LESS BALTIMORE, Md., April 3, 1882. 
= FS Y H. W. Johns eka! Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—I had my house in the count inte 
b | font Liquid Asbestos Pa nt four years ago, and it on ea 
AD = , ’ Yee right and ro et as when first applied. 
° I contemplate some alterations and whine need more Paint. 
. 4 ' Please send me your sample sheets and petes, Respect- 
i si shane fully yours, FRED. W. WILD. 
O A = a S plo | 
for pon sole Ow: HALLADAY 








First Premiums at all Competitive Trials. 
NEW SAFETY AGRICULTURAL STEAM ENGINES, 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Thres ers and Cleaners, Threshers and 

Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, 

Wheel Horse Rakes, orp Jultivators, 

Horse Pitchforks, Shingle Machines, 
Straw _ Preserving Rye Thresh- 
ers, Wheel Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Cider and 
Wine-Mills and Presses, 
Dog and Pony Pow- 
ers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for illustrated and descriptive circular, 
HEEBNER’S 


Level Tread Horse Power 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. = 









roved Little Giant Thresh- 
ng Machine 

“Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag s a Machine, etc., 
Send for Catalogue. Heebner & So 

Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 


Heebner's Im 











ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND ] 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877 & 1678. 
i 


FROM 10 T0 12 

0, 

s)he ed 
. "equines Less 1s 

5) No BALES TwICE se sts 


ye ae aly 4 












SPRING STEEL TOOTH 


HORSE RAKES. 


THE CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 
Highest Award, The Medal of Honor, 
at the 
Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 


No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers prefer them to all others for Durability and 


Efficiency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
ordering from us. Responsible Agents wanted where we 
have none. 


Send Stamp for Catalogues of RAKES, 
THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








Bookwalter Engine, 


Especially adapted for =, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Over 2,200 in actual use. 
Not one ever exploded. Can be run 
by any one of ordinar intelligence. 
very Engine complete, ready to 
\ use as soon as received No Engine 
built so good and so low in _price 
Hayeo-Peyyer. «+ BI ¥ 
bbs 7 280.00 

ee 


he PR 


gi iti 

_ Catalogues Free. 
JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 
110 Liberty St., New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 


[ROTH INDIS UTA BLE.—Dildine’s Adjustable 
eve adjusts to Bt and more sized meshes. Separates 
Coarse and fine dirt, foul seeds, etc., from Grain, Seeds, 
po Peas, etc., better than all others combined. Address 
gents Wanted.” MILTON SIEVE MFG, Co., Milton, Pa. 
































Thresher and Cleaner—Clover Huller and 


Cleaner — Straw - F reserving Rye_ Threshers— 
Railway a Powers — The Howland 
ll Potato Planter, and 


Lever 
Feed Mill— 4 e Aspinwa 
Digger. Our machines are guaranteed to work well, and 
have received the highest testimonials and cannot be ex- 


celled. B. GILL SON, 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N.J 


BRADLEY é & COM PANY. 


51S W 
pe WANG, 0 SYRACUSE, N. Y 





STHAM HNGINES, 
’ A, B, FARQUHAR, York, ae 

Cheapest and best for ed 

Le gage strong, 

rable. Iso Horse = 

érs and Gin Gear. 

Saw, GrisT AND Conafen 
MILs, Grins, Presses fe 
—_ Macurwany goner~ 
ally. uiries pro. 
answered. ee 

VerticalEingines,with or Without 
wheels, very eonveni- » 
ent, mM ry rete - 
() e aT 
pp tall,’ best and 7 





The Fe Fprquhar Separator 





AWARDED 
SEPARATORS, 
PPNd for Illustrated Catalogue, Address A.B. Farquhar, York, Px 











S$IOOO REWARD 


Vi CT ‘OR much clover seed in lday asthe 
™ It beats all other 
Hullers, havin 











the demand could x eS y 
not be supplied. —_ 
Circular confirming this ‘mailed free. ound a it. 
NEWARK MACHINE COMPANY, Newark, Ohio. 


Owners of Patents and the only Mannfacturers in the world. 








THE “CENTENNIAL” FANNING MILL. 
THE BEsT MILLIN 
THE WORLD. Itsep- 
arates Outs. Cockle, 
and all foul stuff 
ppd ee Is also 
erfect Coenery = 


ro over 
other mills is that . 
as two shoes. It 
especially Glesees 
for warehouse use. 
Descriptive 
ice- 











STANDARD WIND MILL, 
eo VICTORIOUS AT 

NX. Phila., {876—Paris, 1878 
a 25 Years in Use. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
To any other Windmill Made. 

” 17 Siges—1 Man to 45 Horse Power. 
Adopted by the leading R. R. Co.’s and by 
the U. S. Government at Forts and 
Garrisons. 
$3,500,000 worth now in Use. 

Send for Catalogue **A.*? 
U. &. Wind Engine & Pump 0o,, 


Batavia, Ill. 
















THE 


Watertown 


WINDMIL 


THE BEST IN USE. 
Write for —— 


tive Hi. Babcod COCK 


& SONS, 
Watertown, N.Y. . 


THE CHAMPION 
WIND MILL POWER 
The Best in the World. 


It is perfectly self-regulating, and presents 
unnecessary surface to the w ind. Pronounce 
by mil)wrights and mechanics to be superior 
to all other mills made. Do not buy until you 
have investigated the Champion. All’ in- 
foi mation regarding the mill free. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, Ill. 


OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 


We manufacture the Old Reliable Stover 
= Wind Mill, for umping 4 and grinding pur- 
poses. Also O. inger’s sovel and im- 








proved double feed ders, 0 oe by 
‘pumping Wind Mills, and by an othe wast. 
Also geared Wind Mills for Ponning Me inery. 


Write for catalo ue and oo ncies 
E. B. WINGER, report, Ill, U.S. A. 


THE PERKINS’ 





, is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
inetructiqgs Sor erecting s sent with the first 
All W lis warranted. 
For ‘Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Grappling Hav Fork and Rallwa Ha 
“wean” San combination re Used oy thousands 
Circulars sent. G. 
Agents wanted, 


Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Lr > tg = 
is Fork, Car, 
been sold tarekehout the 
U. 8.and Canada _ with the 
eatest success. It has won 
its way amid the greatest 
— ition of Forks and 
ers, and is without 
doubt the best Ha Ke ong 
Unloader made. farm- 
er should send fora realer 
now. E. V. R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co,, 


bl, B.Y. 





FORK READY TO 
(ADJUST LN HAY 





HATCHETS AND AXES 


H PATENT C 
For OM... porn ete. ay my a circular to 
A. CROSBY & CO., Waterville, Maine. 
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Chirivato 
Furst 


ivelahe) ar-la) 
ficiently. far, apart 


oie MFSDp 


apr c GHic AGO Itt 
r-cultivating corn.cot 


yee. Srown in rows 
to admit of its use. 
HLET-—SE 


FREE. 





AMERICAN VEGETABLE FIBRE (0. 
IMPROVED MACHINE. 
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Elliot Cresson, Gold 


Frankl 
“00 SnOlIe 


FLAX & HEMP RESTORED TO AMERICA. 
Great Impediment Removed from Flax and Hemp in the 
United States, by the Machine of the American Vegetable 
Fibre Co. Euch of the Awards above named was accom- 
= by the warmest oers of the Juuges examining 
he Invention. The speed of its action and the complete- 
ness of its work, surprises all witnessess. The dependence 
on coarse hand labor, which destroyed our trade for nearly 
50 years, is now removed by the substitution of this most 
ingenious Machine, which will fill the dreary g gap between 
the cultivation and manufacture of these and similar Fibres, 
and thus restore to us the long lost “Golden Fleece.” J)lus- 
trated Pamphlets, giving full particulars, sent by mail on 
application to American Vegetable Fibre Co. 


JOS. F. DUNTON, Manager, 
213 South Front St., Phila., Pa. 


= BALDWIN'S Ensilage Cutter. 
a SIMPLEST AND BEST. 
Only three Feed Gears. 
Thoroughly tested during the 
season of 1879 and 1880 and proved 
a grand success. Fitted with 
Paten' Safety Balance Wheel. See 
June No.American Agriculturist. 
= Send for circular containing full 
3 age - spreoes and testimoni- 
fk iT & CO. Mirs., 
, | Ah « onn., U.S. 


HaNTisi's STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


Bor STEAM, WATER, WIND, 
HORSE, or BAND POWER. 
Possessing great capacity and 
durability, Every Mill warranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new Illustrated Cat- 
alogue. Address 


ESTATE OF 
HARRISON, 


New Haven, Conn. 


MACHINERY DEPOT 


IN INER 
STANDARD MACHINERY FOR piri PURPOSES. 
H.B.SMITH MACHINE CO. 
Estap? 1849. Q2OMARKET ST. PHILADELPHIA 

















FARM BOILER 


Is qe imple. Raricct., and chea ; the 
3 the 


oe Dumping Boiler; empties its 
= in a minute. Over 3,500 

n use. Cook your Feed and Save 
one. -half the Cost of Pork. Send 
for circular. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO., 
Batavia, Ill. 


RIND YOUR OWN_ BONE 
AL & Oyster Shells in the 
(F. Wilson’s Pat.) $5 Hand Mill. We also 
make a Mill that will grind unhulled = 
ton seed, Prices $15 and $35. A sample 
of cotton seed or bone ground on these 
mills, “ye? aa _Sonaee of 5 three-cent 
Stamp on 
wi SON ‘BROS., Easton, Pa. 

























NEWARK : wheat. Y., March 18, 1882. 
H. W. Johns M’f'g. Co., 87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 

GENTs :—Please send as soon as possible the following 
Asbestos paints. * * * This is asmall place, but I hope 
to make the trade of considerable importance. Have 
handled paints extensively for many years and consider 


“these the best_ now in use, so can eames recom- 


mead them. MITH. 


CHAMPION 


2AIRON FENCE 


KENTON. CO, Ou!o. 


. The most extensive Railing Works 
In the United States, 


Yours truly, 

































































“I 

IG Receiv ed HIGHEST AWARDS at Cen- 
tennial, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 

Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta.Expositions. DI- 
PLOMAS at Detroit, Toronto, Canada, Spring- 
field, l., and other State Fairs. Also Manufacture 
the CELEBRATED OHIO CHAMPION 
FORCE PUMP. The Best Pump Made. 

(Located at Kenton, to avoid City expenses.) 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue (75 pages). 


R BACH $5 


R & ON ee 
A MUSICAL WONDER. Catalogue 
Free. Harbach Organina Co., 809 Filbert St., Phila. 


AMBER CANE MANUAL. 


Sent free by GEO. L. SQUIRER & BRO., Buffalo, N. Y. 











4 & | “A Violet from Mother's Grave” & 49 other 
| > Cc popular Rene, words & Music, entire, all for 
-s- lic. PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., is 





COMMON SENSE ENGINES. 


Simple, durable, of the best workmanship 
and material. Solid W rought Iron Boilers. 
Engine complete on board cars at Spring- 
field. Ohio, at following prices: 

3 Horse ‘Pow ican sacee 










1 
15, 20 and 25 H. P. at very low prices. 


.. respect. Address COMMON SENSE ENGINE 
‘Co., Springtield, Ohio. 








Hoag’s Hand Corn, Bean and Beet Planternworks 
- Bre ret Agents wanted. Send Rae iliustrated circu- 

A. HOAG, Grand Isle, Vt. agg } sg Pa. and Canada 
~¥ 5.6 ‘ORDON, Chazy, Ciinton Co. oy IN 


THE SADDLE-HORSE. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE 
for Riding and Training. 


Handsomely Illustrated. 





This is a complete and reliable Guide Book for all who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horsemanship, 
and who wish to teach their animals how to perform 
various feats under the saddle. 12mo., tinted paper. 
Price, post-paid, $1.00. . 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
751 Broapway, NEw YorK. 


7 


ZV attire esS 


Incorporated. =x 1] MICH. 


‘These Engines fully guaranteed in every ' 





OF BOOKS. 


Just Published. 


Life and Writings of Frank For 
(H. W. Herbert.) _ 


Embracing an authentic Memoir of Hi 
to unpublished Sketches. Edited by. Davia W dd 
Two Volumes. Illustrated. Price Swe each 


Peach Culture. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Illustrated E 

James Alexander Fulton. The author Rog ag 

B ite, ei —— the recognized authority on Peach ¢ ulture, 
rice, $ 





The iain of Great Britain, 
and Other Countries. 


Enlarged, Revised, and including prizes a 
ihe Dos Shows of the Westminster Kennel Clot Prive 


America, 


Points For Judging The Different Va- 
rieties of Dogs, 


Compiled from Stonehenge. 
ton. New edition 50 Cents. 


Sweet Potato Culture, 


Giving Full Instructions for Planting, Harvestin 
Storing. By James Fitz. Price 40 Cents g, _ 


The Chemistry of the Farm, 


Presenting the relations of Chemistry vo Agriculture in 
a most popular manner. By R. Warington. Price $1.00. 


By the late William Tiles- 


In Press, 


American Game Bird Shooting, 


By John Mortimer Murphy, Author of “ Sporting Ad- 
ventures in the Far West.” Illustrated. ” * 


Injurious Insects of the Farm and Gar- 
den. 
Fully Mlustrated. By Mrs. Mary Treat. 


The Sportsman’s Gazetteer. 
The Game, Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North Amer- 
ica, &c., &c. 


The Horse; How to Buy and Sell. 


A Plain and Comprehensive Guide to the various Points 
to be noted, showing which are essential and which are 
unimportant. By Peter Howden. 





Recently Published. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 
Rewritten, Enlarged, and prowess fully np to the pres- 
ent time. Illustrated. Price $1.50 

The Saddle Horse. 

A complete Guide for Riding and Training. Fully Mlus- 
trated. Price $1.00. 

Canoe and Camera. 

New Edition. a Tlustrated with New Maps of 
Maine. Price $1.50 

Batty’s How to Hunt and Trap. 
Enlarged and rewritten by the Author. Profusely I)lus- 
trated. Price $1.50. 

The American Bird Fancier. 

Full Instructions for Breeding and Rearing Song and 
Domestic Birds. Price 50 Cents. 


Silos and Ensilage. 
Edited by Dr. George Thurber. 
Price 50 Cents. 


ALL BOOKS SENT POST-PAID. 


Fully Ilustrated. 





Catalogue of our publications sent free to any address, or 
supplied at the counters. 


Rural Catalogue. 
Sor . = Page tinted paper Catalogue, describing over 
nd a of ou ur different publications, and superbly 
tlhe eats 125 engravings, mailed free to any address 
on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 








Sportsman’s Companion. 

Our Sportsman’s Companion, containing brief de- 
scriptions of 200 works on outdoor sports and. pi poem, 
and elegantly jNustrated with over 100 spirited lusteas ons 
of animals, birds, fish, etc., many of them drawn — ‘e— 
sent free to any address on receipt of two 3-cent stamps 
for postage and mailing. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL WORKS PERTAINING 
TO RURAL LIFE. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Vice President. 
SAM'L BURNHAM, sero 
751 Broadway, New York, 


(Opposite Astor Place). 
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MAHER & GROSH'S COMMON-SENSE KNIFE 


Contains Pruning blade, Jackknife blade, and B 
or —— blade. Cut gives exact size. Probably every 
farmer, gardener, and stock-man has often thought of 
euch a knife as this,and here it is. Blades carefully 
forged from razor steel, file-tested, and re- 
placed free if soft or flawy. Price $1,00, 
Feet gk or without the buddin 
lade, 75 cents; with just large an 
small blades, 50 cents; extra strong 
blade, for hard service, 75 cents ; 
Our Best ’’ oil-tempered Pra- 
ner, $1.00; Budding — 65 
: cents ; Pruni ‘Tie trees’ sin 


















we, 


Illustrated t free; ; lll 
How to Use a Razor. 

MAHER &GROSH, | View ee ails ° 
Cutlers, TOLEDO, OHIO. PF 2 moen mols my style 


Book ot 100 Sty eaernee, Bbc, Felt peaieg le 
der, Blank is Nee A Cunicat Gholenainw 


with 
Semaning DIO secuincer Mincustrarce S TOGK-BOOK 
ixrernauins SELLINCG? ANtNS i All New St Ae erred 














Because every farmer needs - = is the eee and spony mothe work ever issued in an a of Hersce, Cat. re Q ty 
te., their breeds, breeding, training, causes o: , an 1,600 ithographed 
me tong Highly endorsed oly such eminent; authorities as the President, Vice yvetent. mt escect of Ph minnie esend this-the most Freeda os ever 
College of Veterinar a. on. J. W. Gapspgn and others. Farmers, their sons its desiring profitable work published-free to one sending ic cts. 
should send at once foulars and terms. Address HUBBARD BRO 728 estnut St.. Philadelphia r our new — list, & Illustrated he jum List. 
A ats Large Sample Book & 100 samples 25 cents, 
ond ess, STEVENS BROTHERS, ford, Conn. 


‘LADIES SOLID. GOLD WATCHES... | 80 TE oar 


a nickel watch, provided en isa god time ke rach an i have the same 5 Of Cards, ae 4 ee ae oo - 











spencarrzing ents, and fake, ine samo plosenre in, doing oo shes, Gentiomet py accents 
0) of es do no 
notdoing so. First it ia: not considered quite the proper thing fora Lad. ad venti Your name on 7 sine cS a Cores, = = 
a Gold atch, = second, Gold —— have Bm saary ora ‘been Po h in price that eget Pa J te Ba ox of al ‘all Idle of ot ig le, ei 
ty) ofyoun es could not affo: e. 2 {i - 
dition \ ngs, wo have, after ted a Dea spe = tn Expert ontieg and at Edge & Faney Cards Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 
gcrt ex @ beautifu 
Soild Gola’ "Abating naees fich we L_tadieg’,| Watch, ay [Extra fine Stock] Gil 
mely low price of Ollars, making it the cheapest ELEGANTCARDS, + ~ ] Gilt. 
Gold Watch In the World ind thus placing it within the reach of J mene nam te 
tevery youngladyintheland. Young gentlemen who have desired to ase of Roses 
make their! arorite sister or sweetheart a presentofa Watch, (and, by the way, Fn ener se, paine neatly printed ta ance ped Octal dm names $1. 
ice W s one of the prettiest and most desirable presents that or free 
given, iven,)and who have beer prevented by the high price of ma tast can be wilt ¢lorders CAXTON PR P. RINT x Co. 'Northford 
ig 80, can now purchase an Elegant Cold Watch, without feel- 
iin im erished a whole year afterward. We make thecases of our New 7 Send two 8e. spams to Gharies Tollner. 
ies Watch of Solid Gold, Elegantly Engraved, and in vory truth, Jr, Brooki 1 for anew set of of 
the Aha of Perfect Bea’ he They have fine Nickel Movements, —— Pets and catalogue of 
und are fully yo for time. Every Watch is put up in beautiful velvet igns published. 
lined Case. Registered wall, on receipt of ‘ou order 





If 
before Christmas, Le? send fuil amount ofc: wer ‘AVE YOUR IN- 
ALS FREE OF COST. Wesenda 


Berea: ene Chain witn the Doane tuua.tre Vs Ga.Flese ted 


PURCHASERS READ!! 


0-100 r 


stered mail, 


OTURING "00. 122 NASSAU ‘eae "XEW YORE 


GQOUEBER MN | Artistic Fomes | = 
apitshed Bonen SUOMe, SnG “Interiors of y Lovely FRENCH CHROMO Cards with 


tages, costi rom ward Ages 3c, stamp for 7 
COMMON SENSE | a7 mais Wenge Citas. 1CAY, New Boyen, Cl 




















Rls 
IBEST 


























FULLER: et oy ‘Kibany, N o We GILT+E E CARDS, name 
A, a TE TREE 10¢c. Ute EDUF GA BD St., wis pipted 
CHAIRS and ROCKERS. HARNESS. PIN RT 

For the Offiee, Sitting-room, Dising-room, —__————————_————————— GorD 
Parlor, Chambers, Piazza, everywhere. 60 EDGE UA Ebdvpeme on: My + ey sample Hook: Nes 
G2" Special discount to clergymen. Send « Whe oy JOTSCY ‘Vs ° 
deende nent | A Good, reer Single Harness. a -. ————— 

3 Hand-made, full nickel plated for $13.50. Call and see onography, or Phonetic Shorthan 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, WN, Y. | or send for sam 0 a complete assortment of RID- | Catalogue of works, with ean eeeit ee Milus- 

se a DDLES. Ped ariinae eis, and Brann for rT i sent on Address, Benn 

G, an 3 cinnat! 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, CoB. SMITH & CO. 40 Warren ot, New York. 
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E F ed S’ Cc O i O A t#” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested m 1 50 Be Kinds of Embr N Hoshi re 
e the s 
BREAKFAST. BEES OR HONE Y, post-pzid;2 sete Bee PATHEN & CO. #1 Barclay ates 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 





overn the operations of tion and nutrition, and bya | We will with pleasure pond ‘ou a sample copy of our 8 RAPBOOK CARD i. 
careful pplication of the fine pro rties of well-selected | MONTHLY GLEAN IN BEE CULTU E, NE Gee mical set ever issu ot ne 8 
8, has provided o eakfast tables with a Hives; Honey, rice st 0 APH al rovemente in | iaugh till they weep. the ppabies ee laugh till they Polis 
delica: el: Bonsante, beverage which m: may save us many heav: “. one xtracters, cla. Sec- Price 10 cent 
doctor’ ‘s bills It is by the adicious use of such articles of Hoxes, all books an rnals, and every- ATIO WAL GA L CARD WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 


diet that a constitution ma: gradually built up until stron: thing pertain ng to Bee Culture. Not ing Patented. ag A AT 
enough to resist every ton dency to y 4-1 "Plundpods 0 ply send your address on on 8 posta gard oreien plainly, to LARGE CHROMO CARDS, no 2 alike, 
subtle maladies are floating around —1 meaty 5 to attack where ROOT, Medina, Ohio, with name, 10c., post-paid. 

ever there isa weak point. We m many a fatal G. T. & CO., Nassav, N. Y. 


anda by ve pe ge well fortified with gm — 
anda properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service 
. ade fiEY ah wie boiling water or milk. Sold in tins only S A NM SO | 70 Sew Chromog. name on, pAREs or 50 Elegant 
an labeled = da, ° 
gare EPPS 5% Ox, Hommopsthic Chemists, cuee Printing Co Nertngns. 
LS ee Motto, Hand and uet Cards, w 
W IRE STRETCHER. pO 10c. Samp ple book, 25c. Franklin Printing 
0. 























ALABASTINE LJ ENON or NE Look to Y Int -» New Haven, 

of meat it “meri and can be Ha : a — 4 Tee Chromo Cards, 10 Hidden name 
of unequalled merit, and can be The **Sampson’’ 0 4s ; Motte, » GilicRage § 

applied by any one. It is a valuable discovery. It will pay ene Bampeon” Te. Se 


you to send for sample card and testimonials to 
SEELEY BROS., 
32 Burling Slip, New York City, or 
AVERILL PAINT CO., Chicago or Boston, 


plest and most port- 
able 





‘Wire Stretcher2 cha 4 each) name on, 3 

in the market. It ven to best Agent. Full Me aoe with 
does the work every | first -t wy ATIONAL CaRD WoRKS, New Hayen, Cont. 
time. Every machine 


guarante REDUCED. 


2 SE STEEL PLATE & Pearl L ghrome Cage 








The richest, creamy 
BEER ever quaffed, 














Ask your hardware . . 
Purifies the Blood. dealer for it. Send 
Healthful and refresh- ; ‘ s & for clrealars.” Manu- The Ame rican Dai ry man, 
ing. The best Summer = : = “s “ " 
Drink, Sent by Mail SAMSON NOVELTY WORKS, American Agriculturist, 
on receipt of 25 cents, DEKALB, Illinois. Both one year for $2.00. 
Ad B nf seo naa : tee only deity paper in oe country. , and the best agrieul- 
dress: BEAN & RABE, olesale Drug 8, 00D everywhere tural paper cheaper than ever e. 
ubscriber to. THE. Daiz 
Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St., Philadelphia. S000 MEN WANTED a cies ng us two Dollars, we wil will “seid Tu DATE Haw and 
ning. ni AN AGRICU: 
EV APOR ATING FRUIT. ara Waite Wire otheg Line, warranted to sien a is oreo #8 er yee ie yi opt Aa otter 
SENT | Treatise on improved methods. Tebles, yields, pn ag, et ag en A Feporting grand Darnruax ie AR. Pabtisher 
PRE” PremeRICaN MFC CO. cr ad Pa. Ser RD Witte MILLS. eas Sand 7 Murray Bt., New York. 
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ATTEN HON, FARMERS! —FRUIT-GROWERS ! 
‘Lewis's Combination Force Pump makes Threé Machines--see Cut. 


ut. This 
hey y asample Pum 


eof brase thr 


thy ap FR Introdues 





nad fot water rater tty to pag paid for, 
-pump—can change 


from solid cerca to spray instant) 
ice, aut tube, elList and “ferms to polished brass, post-paid 


ds in from one to 
EWiS MANUFACTURING WORKS, Catskill, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY ! ! 


ig the best and cheapest | Somtcines Hand Pumpin the 
ress station in the United 
rice, $6. Will throw a good 


.50 3 regular “retall pr 
ttachment ever put on a 


ave the finest Spray 
ots dayne dt I also manufacture 
can do four to 
I give a jong list of customers, 


to Agents, etc. 
made from $10 to 


three weeks’ timeand have 

















WALKER-- varaest BEST 
WASHER. 


Warranted for 5 Years, and satisfaction guaranteed po 
money refunded. The B 

Durable Was' er inte 
the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without 





est, most Efficient, and most 
e world. It has no rival, andis 








It can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from 


) to another in a moment. Is so simple and easy 


to operate that the most delicate lady or child 10 years 








AGENTS WANTED Exclusive ferrite beens: at Manufacturers’ lowest price. ' Circulars 


old can do the work. lt is made of Gal 
s the only 
Bands on the Rollers, which prevent the breaking of 
buttons andinjury toclothes. 


sanined Tron, and 
asher in the world that has de a Rubber 


$8.00. Agents’ sample, $3.50, Also the 





free. Referto editor of thispaper Address ERIE WASHER CO.., Erie, Pa. 





T IS A MISTAKE 


them ali, and having more variety in it than in any single paper. 
old. custome, and will not send a single number unless you want it. 


to suppose that the cheapest of farmers’ papers is not interesting, originat 
and valuable. Some of the ablest writers contribute to it, and no matter how 
many papers you are now taking, you will find The Farm and Garden different 


Remember that we follow no beaten track, are tied down by no 
We pnblish The Farm and Garden monthly ; it has 16 


pages, of good paper, and a handsome cover. We mailaingle copies for 5 cents, give three month’s trial subscription for 15 


cents, and a year for 50 cents; we take stamps, and we want you to please send now, addressing 


The Farm and Garden, 
at 267 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 





ICK’S Be ercracctiay “eoen ge ar IRtosR ER 1 4. 


neaias auMowe that is Fresh and Fe alee iy PATH 


CHARACTER RET CHES ALE 
u RF Np 


PIECE Ss, HUM OUS, SENT Ra ic. PATRIOTIC, T, A 
SERIOUS a Each number Goabeles a pout 0 Page Ak Reading Matter, vange on fine pa Fs 
trem cl ype. Paper Cover, price 30 ull Cloth, Price 50 cts. oa eae by all Bookselie 

jalogues, Recitations, and 


Sample cop “coples sent to any address upon receipt an price. G2 Send 10 te eas of D 


TZGERA LD, New York. 








PMA DADDY!” 


Funniest set of Card Pictures “y 3 pub- 
— Send 12 cents, or soar cent 
stamps to HAPPY HOURS BA- 

‘AR, Beekmaa st., New for. 


CUr THIS OUT. 
TO AGENTS.—This set is selling fast 
—you can sell lots of them. 








Pharmacists, Grocers, 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


AXD 
} E. FOUGERA, BROOKLYN, 1. 1. 
site iseapplied with the best kinds o 
BATH 
house are Turkish Baths, etc., etc. 
—— wy’ ROLBROOK, Proprietor. 


\ ed pennetes. The ene 
is noted for its =“ 
oy ly = home-like a that prevails. 
It has = been refitted, and the prices 
Union Undergarments. 
m Vests and Drawers in one. 
Made in all weights of Merino 


are m Connected with the 
and Cashmere. Chemilettes, f 











tra Pamphlets free. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 E. 14th St., New York City. 


TH E Domne. to 








fees » Brook, 


journal of its kind in Am- 
008 . Published every 
ANGLER. Senegee: 169 William St., Stew York. 


_ only j 
Pesaro py the best angling writ- 
AMERIC ANe — and Fishi ng Reports from every 
section 0 of the U.S. and Canada. Sub- 
Saturday. 8 en copies ten cents. 
ddress, ‘WM. C. HARRIS, Editor and 

sey Age 8 A, secure ay aaa employment 

My uc hcttoan e our 

os apt been Queen aUlls Santonder 





— 


PIANO 


Exeels all other Pianos of. American manu- 
facture in its various patented intprovements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. .The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT. has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


THE 











ALYON&HEALY 9 


State & Monroe Sts. wet cays 






of Choice Band Music, 











FAY'S 
WATER-PROOF 


BUILDING MANILLA. 


(ESTABLISHED EN 1866.) 

8 ameer. prose material, resembling 
leather, is used for roofs, outside 

Belts buitdfa 


, and inside in place 
le algo into car: wd and 
ages and Catalogue 


raat « FAY, Camden, N; J. 





GET THE BEST 


ANG BUTTERHORCER 


We are now ready to offt 
a HAND SUTTER- WORKME o ace and to 


WORKER, ting on the pina, 
os direct and powerful Iiing Principle 
ig. oF sliding dpon th the eee ” inst brag » Grind. 
a e only Butter-w; which wil 

cortainty. quickly, aA —_. take out all The beh will 
ch does not and cannot injure the grain of the but. 












and wh 
ter. It works in the salt as tJ and as well, 





Five sizes made for Family Dairies, Five sizes for Fas. 


tory use. All our goods are of perfect stock and the 

workman € best 

bo -—— Ble Tye are re strong, stmple, efficient, — 
THE 8 NDARD CH 


to 
URNS OF THE C 


CuurRy,” and if he has mene on hand. ng 
and Deseriptive ( es va nand, send postal for Prices 
D SOLE MANUF 
PORTER BLANCHARD'S SONS, Concoupe W. a. 








THE CELEBRATED 


WARREN MILK BOTTLES, 


PATENTED MARCH 284d, 1880, 


Nothing but Glass iz 

Contact with the Milk, 

Safety Shipping Boxes, 
Quarts, Pints, Pint, 


PR ta om ct ctreular on ap- 
Warren Glass Works (o., 


FACTORY. 
Cumberland, Md. 


44 College Place, 
New York. 


DAVIS’ SWING CHURN, 
Best and Cheapest. 











Pr ed fixtures, oes 
htside up. Easiest. 

Nine sizes “nade. Three alzes 
esbitt Bu 


iter, 
very churn an ter war- 


ranted. One cues at whole- 
sale where we bave no agents. 
a postal eee § 


germ Tachine Co., Sele 


PeachCider 


Peach Cider is a new discovery. Patented October 2th, 1881. 


$3.00 per Bushel Net for your..Peaches 
at Home. 


SALES PERMANENT AS FLOUR. 


Rights to Manufacture and Territory for-Gale. 


Address or call upon 
L. P. COBLENTZ, Patentee. 
Middletown, Frederick Co., Md. 
26 Young Men and Women to 


WANTED 2ensiecie: 


Bock-keepers, Penmen, Salesmen, &c. Situations Guaranteed 
yee with stamp, COBB’SCOLLEGE, Painesville, 


Trespass. 


FARMERS AND SPORTSMEN.—The interest of farmers and 
decent sportsmen are identical. It is for the benefit of both 
that lawless ruffians, armed with impudence and shot-guns, 
should be surpressed. Scores of shooters, who in the cities 
and towns where they live are law abiding because of their 
fear of the police, go out every season, and between seasons, 
trespassing on the farmers’ lands, breaking down bis fences, 
peppering his live stock with shot, shooting his pigeons and 
poultry, and conducting themselves generally in manner 
that ought to land them in the State prison. This pestilen- 
tial horde is yearly increasing. The respectable portion of 
society may well ask ff there is any remedy for this evil, 
and what that remedy is ?—From the Forest AND STBE4™, 
Nov.8, 1881. 


The editors of the Former axp Seaman, (@ Park Row, 














IMMEDIATELY! 











N. ¥. City), invite the views of landowners of this topic. 
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"RS e 


~ LITTLES CHEMICAI FLUID 


The NewSheepDip 


P 67) NON-POISONOUS 


° a U. 8. July 3, 18 1871) 
Morgis LitTLEe & Soy, Sole Proprietors & Manufacturers. 
eapest and best Dip as the day ; is fast superseding 
ait itn Mixes freely h cold water. One gallon 
is enough for 100 of cold 8 4 for ordinary dipping. 
Perfectly safe te use in the coldest weather. 
Increased growth and im pect — of ee, mon more 
than pays cost of the Dip. er gallon, $ 
Send stamp for U.S. Ra sto 


- LAWF ORD. Gen’l Agent 
i be’ ‘Agency, established April, 1879, 


No. 296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 











KKEKKEKEKARHEAAKHAEK EK KKK 


ND YOUR MILK to the factory 
Riga al A or pans until you have written 
for circulars, and full information of 


THE FERGUSON BUREAU 


CREAMERY 


asses all other systems in quantity and panty 
Leeihter in ease and cleanliness of work kine: 
endorsed by the best dairy authoritics. For c ah 
lars, price lists, anu valuable information address 
The FERGUSON Mfg. Co., Burlington, Vt. 


KEKEKRHEAKKKEAEKHAHKKAHEE EK 





COOLEY CREAMERS. 
Greatly Improved. 

In daily use in over 15,000 
Dairies and Factori HG of 
securing Cleanliness, Pur ty, 

amount and 


with or with- 
ost popular in 
“g a Four 
at Me- 


A yles and 
' Skim a automaticall 
H out lifting cans. 
a: Cream <2 
1) 


dals for superiority. 80 Davis 
Swing a. Cee Se putter 
itt Printer, 


ph, 
” Eva: raters, & aan for circulars, giv- 
facts mp0 figures. sgt FARM MACHINE CO, 


Be lows Falls, 








THE 


rg channel Can Creamery. 


INCLUDES A PERFECT REFRIGERATOR BOX. 
Deep Setting Perfected without Ice. 
Gets all the Cream with well or spring 
warcr. Only 1<4 the ice is called for that is 
used by any other Creamery. Cans sold 
without box, and furnished with glass guages 
when requested. Special terms given for 
fitting out large creamerics. 
AGENTS WANTED. Send for circular. 
WM. E. LINCOLN, Patentee, 
Warren, Maas. 








GRE Alteny 


& BEST. 


SIMPLEST 










BUTTER WORKER 


Most Effective and moi 


Also Power Wor or 
Peter, Ibs. per 
Naa se ow Sp a et LF ete. 


pte H. REID, y 
268. 16th St., Phila., Pa, ™ 


THE “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 


the Field. 
Specia all | emium of a Silver 
Meda! at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Premium at the 
late Connecticut State Fair, and 
at Dairymen’s and County Fairs 
innumerable. 
For ease and thorough work it 
is absolutely unequaled. 
Circulars free. 
C. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


sare BOX CHURNS 


eres 234 Bee 
si e fixtures, alw ee husote. 
me Six sizes of each kind made. 
See three sizes of the Zever Butter 

Worker made. Best materia: 

and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
le where we have no agent. 


: I for. Circu 
AGENTS WANTED. 
CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 






















Novelty Incubator. 


Patent ied for. ° 
Simplest sak boat | the in 
the ce, 83 0.00'% Zs. 
Pri ce, 3 Setlston nD 
anteed, ~y ‘money returned jee 
freight or express {sberses. 
rearing M oth here, $15.00 
Fas tes and ir information’ fur- 
nished on application. 
A.G.A KINS, Orange, N. J. 


BROWN, LEGHORNS asks: 


Eggs, $2 for 18. Chicks for Sale in the 
GEO. SCOTT, Springfield, N. J. 


DOGS AGP ES AAG 











Prize Stock tab for erage! packed for 
express. Hi aN aS oe varieties only, introduc- 


ing, fresh tora a it strains gitsinede, regardless of 
cost, have superior stock. F. C. Biddle, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


YMOUTH ROCK'S S Eegs je Hateh, 18 eggs ong $2 ; 26 
. | own the original G d Adams strains. rite 
for circular. GEDA} Delaware Station, N. J. 


from Premium Langshans, Black Javas, P 
Boeke, Brown Leghorns, W. C. B’k Polish, Pe- 
kin Ducks and Bronze Tur ed to hateh. Send 


a stamp for circulars, R. VANDER DERHOVEN, Rahway, N.J 
18, $1.50 per 


LY MOUTH BO ROCK packet Sto $i pe 
seperey rene 
P deta Miss H. cw 5 packed Stock the Springs, N spe 


LANGSHAN EGGS, seat srs rom te rg 


for 13, or $5 for 26. A.H. 














Patented in rai on sneee Africa, Australia, 
and ~ New 


=n oH _ 
LITTL CHEMICAL Fl ip. 


if ne NeW cheep Dip 


Pe] NON-POISONOUS [EDs ) 


CURES SCAB; KILLS TICKS and LICE, 
ROVES WOOL. 

oe pA tant COLD , a ONLY bes bag 

miless, Clean, Pieosant Convenient, id, In- 

talliie. et for prospectus ontaining pricg testi- 

monials, from all — of the world, to e 

iecaty” ogi agen Mikasa sd 

rt) 8 
Br oadway, New York (P-0 Box 517) _ soy 


University of the State of New York. 


Jaffee lege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK.CITY. 
The next session of this Institution will opén October 24, 
Sin fhe Rialys Ar EAU RAWB, WB Fes 
. eo J a} ?' % 











THE NEW CENTENNIAL 
INC vU peg A TOR 


arely —_ be used Patent 
tarebenthes coh at Ny oe ge, Pavent wick aes 
Fee Ba re without t trimeni — ay electricity, 


etc, Simplicity enters iy, ah TED, Bo ‘or circular to 
pox 10, Bye,.N.¥ x. 


Habsted’s Book on “ Ai deubution 
lee En on this subject. early 100 iMustrations. 
bt want 


PICS = : 


“preeds at 
TO US BELOK aay tect iL TO stethe sei 


Chester White, Berkshire 

and Poland China Piao, and 
Setter bred and for sale 
ter, Chester Co., Pa, be Bi ne 
jor Owcular and Price List 






















THE VICTORY 
wil feet of pio 
ers es, ou - y — 
Squirrels, Prairie Dogs, etc, 
the wholesale, at less expense ant 
* labor than anything yet caiscover- 
ed No occu! 


gated noice nantes "Wt demas ts 
getation nor to operator. Send 









J a 
for price and facts. 








Mention th this 
Black RE - £, MEL pHER, Co,, Texas. 
- Peep. 3} Mh rst Peak ee 
ustrations. 
Sig Baer 
an Illustrated optnly. p Bets ew ars ee ‘ood, 
a a@ year, 


ae te see Ave., war Ser ork. 


MOUTES 
HONEY EXTRACTOR. 


raaemtnems. Satala drattahting 





VLBS WEIGHT. or Two 
CHIO IMPROVED 
HOGS. | 


| 
POULTRY wo LD. 


{monthly 2 e, the old at, 


largest, and 
vored entirely to try ever 
Ba pervea Splen ites | 


CHESTER 








. Als American 
7 Yard, the only weekly 
entirely to poult 
1.50 year. Bot 
At. . 12 copy 
vf nine 


Address « tai Hamsponp, Cr 
4 HONEY BEES. 


We have somethin ning new which eee 

A person interested es or Honey 3 should 
ia Iga fend Jor our Ii hing ee 

Gir ir for e ev nD vee 
“iva Mer Bee keeping. ‘Atsike Clover 


“L. C. ROOT & BRO., 
Mohawk, N. Y. 


HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 





















The Impr d 
The Globe Washboard UNION “CHURN. 
_ is Still the Best. Og 
Ps) a | H 
i + 
3 | =} ° 
= Bis 
°o 
_ : | = f=] 
rs) is a 8 
5 | E|7e 
~~ 
3 | 2/38 
3 Bs le 
3 ~ aitright. "You ran ne no 
2 = Send for ee ers in tan 
ae e details of clther or both these 
p-— articles to the 














UNION MANUF’G CO., Telede, Ghic. 





HE HO RSESHOERS’ oxrans instruc. 
ti gh t. 
AN Ftp td oS 


isda: See ineeay Mee 
100 KENTUCKY MULES, 


all sizes constantly on hand and for sale low 
Rad a. y 











ran prc City, N. J. 
our. ~ 
HY porced ay 
Merine a5" eee for de! 
Horsed, Cs Gattle,t 
pS Go. Va. 
ted =~ . oe Ee 
w @ Beparate — on WHITE 
ef on — LEGHORNS, 
ry a book ened prourts ¥y Diseases, and 
ow Fow Ls. 
nw m or 25 cts., or all 





jailed fi 
nat = dress the author 
H. Stopparp, 





~ ROBBINY’ IMPROVED 


CATTLE TIE. 


Inporess perl Sist, 1881.) 


Bemtching "iow for 
oe MEN. 


ost practical Cattle 
2, ae use. 
ces and Terms furnished 


: "Hie a ObarN 
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ENJOY 


A CUP OF GOOD TEA. 


3% LBS. of our celebrated 


SUN-SUN CHOP THA, 


the Finest and MOST BENE- 
FICIAL Imported, sent by 
Mail on receipt of $2.50, 
postage paid. Itisa BLACK 
TEA, with a GREEN TEA 
flavor. RECOMMENDED to 
SUIT ALL TASTES. Sam- 
ple of any of our Teas by mail 
on receipt of 6 Cents. Post- 
age- stamps taken. GOOD 
TEAS, 30c., 35c., and 40c. 
EXCELLENT TEAS, 50c. & 
60c. All EXPRESS Charges 
3 PAID on $5.00 Tea orders. 

On $20.00 TEA Orders we will deduct 
15 per cent off and Pay ALL EXPRESS 


CHARCES. 
The Great 


American Tea Company, 


IMPORTERS. 
P. 0. Box 289. 31&33 VESEY ST., New York. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 
4 lage or emsall amounts are mode sty ons D.E yox & 


Agents, as. 
attention given to placing money on farm and other good 


and productive cm ph J at6to8 per cent.for Eastern par- 
i ve made many h 


ties. We ha undreds of loans for = 
from England to Californ Can: give the best of refer- 


ences. Pay interest on Time Certificates of Deporte. 
fora free copy of KNOX’S INVESTOR'S GUIDE 
containing particulars and references. Address 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


BST Wit 


wo QRAZING LANDS ane rows ov 
w« Northern Pacific R.R. 


int MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (88t 


Low Prices ; LONG TimE; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS, 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, GEN. Lano Act. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. St. Paut, Minn 


Over 
0 WwW d — Half Million 


= Acres. 
For Sale by the 


oe 
Jowa R. R. Land Co, = Land 


LAND! LAND!! LAND!!! 


























Towa. 
pest now in the market. 300,000 
. R. lands in America. 000 acres 
earliest selections of specuiators’ land. All in the world 
famous Park — tnnesota. Maps, lists and prices 
sent on application. 


C,.J. WRIGHT, 
Fergus Falis, Minn. 


LAND 


600,000 Acres for Sale 


Maps, Pamphlets and full information FREE. 
Address Land Com’r B. & M.R.R,, Lincoln, Neb. 


alll 
good wheat, and fruit farms cheap. Best 
climate ; good poclety : convenient to best mar- 


‘or catalogue, prices and count address 
ene HANCHA & HELLER, Ridgely, Md. 





acres of the best R 
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MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
; Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1881 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free 
in great variety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U, P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
a” Refer to this advertisement. 29g 





Louis 
for sale on seven 
at $2. .00 an acre. 
nm from St. Louis to purchasers as 
Circular sent on application to 


5% . COFFIN, - 
Lang Com. 


Temple Building, 
oe Lown, Mo. 
. = 





Improved and unimproved Farms for sale in the rapidly 
Gave! 0 ing Daisy a estas rs eercumanere 
“ xte'ided over a serie ; 
information address. SAMPSON & FRENCH, 9 

Storm Lake, Buena Vista Co., Iowa. 





1000.000 ACRES CHOICE LANDS IN 
DAKOTA 


MINNESOTA & 


a ee ee ed Oe 2 
LAND COME C.&NWAY CH/LA 








MARSEAND cammee? tots tage Gir 
iogues free. H. P. CHAMBERS, 'Federalsburgh, Md. 


RUD TT ES CT ALS SRS 
ey A RMS 50 Delaware Fruit and Grain 
‘arms C' . Catalogues free. 

© A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


S Oo U T a Don't locate before seeing our James 
River Settlement. Illus. catalogue free. 
ees 3. F.Mancoa, Claremont,Surry Co.,Va. 


EKS’ SCALE WORKS! 

















MANUFACTURERS OF 
Weeks’ Patent Combination Beam 


U. 8. STANDARD SCALES, 
562 WASHINGTON ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
No Weights to be Lost or Stolen. 

Price of 3ton, platform 7x14 ft............ssse00+ $35.00 
os 4-ton, v4 8x14 ft 65. 

ACCURACY AND DURABILITY GUARANTEED. 


WEEKS & RAY, Prop’s. 
———————————————— 


ADVERTISING BATES. 


American. Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.0 per line (agate), each insertion 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Puge—$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last.Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 1% cents per line. 

Page next to Reading ana LastCover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
(2 No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 


Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, %i Broapwar,N. 7, 








Do You Wish 


a first class Sewing Machine at lowest price ? If so, send for 
free particularsto MADISON MACHINE Cco., 
406-408 Broadway, New York. 


W. S. BLUNT’S 
IMPROVED UNIVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS, 


The undersigned begs to offera 
new line of the above Pumps, 
which combine all the improve- 
ments that a long experience 
have suggested. hese Pumps 
have an increased stroke, greater 
power, superio? finish, and beau- 
ty of design. They can be placed 
in 4 esired position, as the 
working head rotates. 

The upper Nozzle offers a 
straight water-way through the 
riction 4 





sired. 
these Pumps constantly on hand, 
for the house, and for out-door 
wells of the greatest depth. For 
ower and reliability, these 

umps cannot be surpassed. 
Complete outfits furnished to 
order, and advice given on all 
questions relati to ater 

upply. Send for circulars. 

91 BEEKMAN S8T., NEW YORK. 

Eastern Depo:, A. M. Morton & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Depot on Pacific Coast, DuNHaM, CaREiIa@an & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. aff 
(MENTION THIS PAPER.) 2 


ROBBINS FAMILY. WASHER 


is se‘f-operating, requires no rubbing or 
other jabor, does not wear or yellow the 
clothes, and works in any boiler or wash pot. 
Sent prepaid to any ad ress e 
east of Rocky mountains on receipt of $3.50. 
Good Agents wanted, male andfemale. | 
Send for illustrated circular, testi- 
amonials, references, &c., to 
; BISSELL M’F'G Co., 
50 Barclay 8t., New York, N. ¥. 
Hires’ Improved Root Beer, 


Package 5ete. Makes 5 gall f icious, strengthen- 
ing, and pepe gl Drink. 1d b: , Droggis ery oF sent to an 
recei 


CHARLES E HIRES GN. Dok ve., Philade 
ERE om 
Sent FRE E 
EVAPORATING FRUIT 
Profits and General Statistics. 
= American Mfg Co., Waynesboro, Pa 


ca R yy Seto intoth Be 


Send for Price List. 


American Agriculturist | 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or. Two Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 























< 














Three Subscribers one year. ........ 84, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year... ....... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Sia Subscribers one year............ $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year.........- $8, or $1.14 each. 
Bight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, postefree, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 

t@” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{@" Subscriptions car begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
paperssent outside of the United States and British Ameri- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 88cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers ; or P- 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tle money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and ring 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volames 
from Vol. 16 to 40 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.80 If to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 7% cents (30 centa extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each.—_Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 25 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each: 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50... -Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at.any time, at’ the club rates, 
if new members hegin at same date as the original club. 








